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TI^E “MYSTERIES” 

By H. S. Olcott 

[With acknowledgqj^ents to the Editor of The Theosophist ] 

That Mu6, to shut the lips, to keep silence, is the Greek root 
of the' word “ Mysteries,*’ every one readily admits ; biit to 
signify what was to be kept silent by those who where ad- 
mitted ‘‘behind the veil” of Initiation, is now and has ever 
been impossible save to initiates. The lampooners and de- 
nunciators of our time have as little succeeded in shaking the 
faith of believers in the reality and value of mystical initiation, 
as did their precursors in the olden times that of their believing 
contemporaries. It has been simply the array of conjecture 
against experience, of surmise against knowledge. The wise 
have had but a feeling of contemptuous pity for the army of 
critics whose conclusions have rested upon mistaken premises, 
and vfhose vercHct has been coloured by exaggerated prejudice 
and foolish mistrust. There is not an example recorded of 
anyone speaking irreverently of the course of initiation after 
having passed through it. On the other hand, the divinest 
characters in history who have been so blessed, have unani- 
mously expressed their joy-'at having entered ‘‘The Path ” and 
pursued it bravely to the end. Their testimony is that, until 
man has’ had this evolution, he cannot conceive of the nature 
of truth or the possibilities latent in humanity, ” Happy,” 
sf^ys Pindar, who passed through the august mysteries qC 
Eleusis, ” is he who feas beheld them and descends beneath4he 
htllow earth ; he knows the end, he knows the divine origin of 
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life.” As in Patanjali’s system of Yoga the pupil goes gradu- 
ally onward and upward, from the state of animal man, through 
the stages of sejf-mastery and psychic development, tintil he 
flowers intb the true Yogi and unites his consciousness with 
the infinite, so in all the mystical schools of Greece, Rome, 
Egypt, and other trans-Himalayan coiMitries he had to pass 
through like education. Porphyry Ulls us that his master, 
Plotinus, was so fortunate as to have six times during his life 
experienced this blessed union, while he himself had done so 
but twice. Human knowledge, he avers, has three ascending 
steps; opinion, science, and illuminafion. The wfiole body 
of scientific critics who have discussed the subject of the 
mysteries ab extra, illustrate the first category ; they dog- 
matize upon mere hypothesis. The second includes all seekers 
after and realizers of psychic powers, all phenomenalists — 
mesmeric, mediumistic, hypnotic, somnambulic, yogic : of the 
latter, all who acquire one or more siddhis and have gone no 
higher. The third group embraces the illuminated seers, 
sages, and adepts, in their grades above grades, to the top of the 
mystical hierarchy. 

A modern writer^ says that the mysteries being “ founded 
on the adoration of nature (!), the forces and phenomena of 
which were conceived by the imagination and transformed into 
the characters of the mythology, they appealed to the eye 
rather than to the reason.” If any proof were needed of his 
critical incompetence, we have it here. He does not seem to 
comprehend that the ” rites of purification and expiation, of 
sacrifices and processions, of ecstatic or orgiastic songs and 
dances, of nocturnal festivals fit to impress the imagination, 
and of spectacles designed to excite the rfiost diverse emotions, 
terror and trust, sorrow and joy, hope and despair ” were but 
the incidents of the first threshold, tests to try the persistency, 
rjDurage, unselfishness, purity, and intuitive capacity of the 
beginner. The calm, the peace, the isiward elevation, the 
^ The New American Cycloposdia, Vol. XII, p. 75, 
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giowth of spiritual insight, the majestic expansion of the petty 
ego or ahankara, towards universal consciousness, he does not 
picture’ to himself. Would the blaze, the a,we and glitter of 
such ceremonials as shock the very core of the" neophyte’s 
being, extort from such masterful sages as Pythagoras, Plato, 
lamblichus, Proclus, and Porphyry the reverently appreciative 
testimony they have ieft on record ? Those spectacHlar shows 
of the antechamber were designed, according to lamblichus, 
“ to free us from licentious passions, by gratifying the sight, 
and at the same time vanquishing all evil thought, through the 
awful saiictity with which these rites were accompanied.” The 
plan was the very reverse of that of the would-be adept who 
flees from mankind to the jungle and cave, where he may not 
see the objects that arouse evil passions. In the mysteries, 
the neophyte had to see the most voluptuous female forms, 
and expose himself to their most seductive blandishments ; 
had to look, fasting, upon the most luscious banquets ; had to 
see that by putting forth his hand he could grasp incalculable 
treasures ; had to witnefss the seeming triumph of his bitterest 
foe over those in whom he was most interested ; had to see 
manifold phenomena apparently resulting from the universe of 
powers, seemingly realizable by himself, without much effort ; 
and yet so keep his soul-mastery as to neither give way to lust, 
appetite, avarictf, hatred, revenge, or vanity. In the course of 
his trials, he would be made to think himself in peril of life 
from fire, water, lightning, earthquakes, precipices, savage 
beasts, assassins, and other catastrophies, yet all the while 
be expected to preserve an equal serenity and dauntless 
pluck. This was the price^xacted in exchange for the attain- 
ment of godhood, the ordeal for the discovery of the candi- 
date’s innate trustworthiness; this was Initiation. 

What wonder that the secret of the mysteries has been 
inviolably kept by initiates through all times and ages ! To mep.» 
of such stuff as that, the feeble chatter, the wretched perse- 
cutions, t*he toy-thunders ” of bigotry, the physical anguish 
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of torture chambers, all that an ignorant brutal society ean 

visit upon them to wrest their ineffable sjicret from their lips, 
were absurdly ineffectual. Where can we find a grander em- 
bodiment \)f this idea than in the story of the discomfiture 
of Mara, dread sovereign of evil, by our Lord Buddha, under 
the ..sacred tree at Gaya ? In this splendid epic is depicted the 
whole sequence of initiations accredited to the mysteries of 
Eleusis, Samothrace, Lemnos, Isis and Osiris, Mithra, Orpheus, 
Dionysos, Scandinavia, and the trans-Atlantic Mayas, Quiches 
and Peruvians. As there is but one secret of life, there could 
never have been more than one channel for attaining the 
highest knowledge of it. If the preliminary ceremonials took 
on the local colouring of mythologies there was but one truth 
hidden ‘‘ behind the veil.” Those who, in our own days, 
have been blessed with personal relations with the “ Wise 
Men of the East ” have found them teaching an identical 
philosophy, whether they were externally Hindu, Buddhist, 
Christian, Jew, Parsi, or Mussalman as to social environment 
and nominal caste. And what they are now teaching is 
the same as that which was taught to students in all 
countries, at all preceding epochs. It is for the purpose of 
illustrating this fact that occultists take so much interest in 
deciphering old temple inscriptions, poring over old MSS., 
studying old symbols carven on crumbling Yuins, and' trying 
to piece together the fragments of books which the vanished 
fraternities of Asia, Africa, Europe, and America succeeded in 
saying for us their posterity, when they fell victims to the 
cruel violence of their persecutors. This is the reason why 
it is so well worth our while to^n-ead the Egyptian books of 
Hermes, the hieroglyphs in the ruined temples of Khemi, the 
fragmentary archives of the Rosicrucians, the poetry of tlie 
Sufis, the weird sagas of Northern Europe, the mural inscrip- 
tions of Central America, and to analyse and synthesize 
the folklore, legends, and folk-songs of many lands. Those 
who devote themselves tp this research are doing “it less ^or 
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th^ir own profit than to collate for the benefit of the thinking 
public a mass of •|)roof of the eternal unity of esoteric truth. 
As thef geographer traces the dripping cjoud through a 
thousand streams to the river and the sea, and fi'om the sea 
. back to the sky, so do these investigators follow back the 
boundless ocean of occult truth to its divine source, thrpugh 
multitudinous wanderings of its branchlets among mi^n. 

It seems but a waste of energy to dispute as to the 
comparative antiquity of the mysteries. The end of all the 
speculation and research of the pandits and professors is that 
they can^ fix with certainty no date for their beginning. 
Reaching a certain point, they are forced to admit that beyond 
that conjecture alone is possible. The most practical issue 
is whether the ancient mysteries subserved an immoral dr a 
moral purpose, whether they were designed for the education 
of students in physical sciences, for supporting local religious 
beliefs, for enhancing the importance, emoluments and prero- 
gatives of priests, for the overthrow of old and establishment 
of new theologies, or for the very purpose stated by the sages 
named, and others who had received full initiation. Dr. War- 
burton admits (in his Divine Legation of Moses,) that “ the 
wisest and best men in the Pagan world are unanimous in 
this, that the mysteries were instituted pure, and proposed the 
noblest ends by trhe worthiest means.” 

The encyclopaedist above quoted also testifies that ” the 
Eleusinian were the most venerable of the mysteries, and in 
every period of classical antiquity commanded the homage 
alike of the most distinguished poets, philosophers, historians, 
and statesmem” Can anycfbe, then, believe that they were but 
a superior kind of tamasha, such as are gotten up to excite the 
wonder of the ignorant masses ? Is it presumable that they 
could have been kept up through successive generations always 
• winning the same praise and arousing the same awe-begotteq^ 
reverence in sober minds, if they had been what our modern 
-critics, our Welckers and Maurys, our Magnussens, Vosses, 
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Lobecks, and Prellers imagine, or, as Tertullian and otker 
Fathers of the Church try to imply, a mix^are of Christian and 
Pagan dogmas ^nd ceremonies ? When one comes to look 
through tRe books written by these worthies, one. is struck 
with the actual ignorance accompanied by hardy guessing, 
whiah all display. At the best, they seem but to be looking at 
the subj^ from afar through the telescope of conjecture, not 
even to be getting a peep from the threshold into the 
vestibule of the sacred caverns. Most exasperating of all 
is it to read such works as Tom Moore’s Epicurean ora 
Day in Athens, and see him first describing the experiences 
of a neophyte who had passed through a series of trials, 
the -very recital of which shows how impossible it was to 
ascribe them to trickery, and then, when the attempt 
is quite useless, to try and make the reader believe them to 
have been produced by a lot of stage machinery, such as might 
catch the fancy of a theatrical audience. One wishes, after 
reading such a book, that the author had either been more 
clever himself or less ready to dOubt the reader’s com- 
mon sense. Either his neophyte never passed through such 
scenes, or the author’s attempt at explanation is transparently 
absurd and childish. It reminds one of the endeavours of 
some prejudiced Orientalists to cramp and crowd Aryan 
history and literature into the iron frame of 'biblical chrono- 
logy, and to trace the families of mankind to three sons of 
Noah who never existed. 

The ancient mysteries, modern initiation, and all mystical 
occupation rest upon the doctrine that man can never learn 
through the bodily senses, the sec’fets of life an^d the problem 
of the universe. The eye, the ear, and ^11 other organs of tl^e 
body are but avenues of perception of the gross physical world 
about us. Mechanically adapted to our exterior environment, 
iihey have no higher functions than to record its impressions 
upon that lower part of ourself which is built out of matter, 
and destined to resolve into its elements, sooner or latBr,. 
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Reason is but the analyst and the synthesist of these impres- 
sions. Between it%^ and ultimate knowledge hang numberless 
veils. Man is a congeries of various “ principles,” some say 
three, some four, some seven ; but whatever tfie correct 
number, all are included between two extreme points, the one- 
which is in contact with the grossest, the other with the most 
sublime, consciousneas. So long as one’s perceptions are 
restricted to sensuous experiences, one’s knowledge will be pro- 
portionately small ; to become truly wnse, one must burst the 
bonds of illusion, tear away the curtain of Maya, break the 
chains of passion,' know the self and put it in command of our 
consciousness and our actions. The neophyte is never in 
greater* danger of falling a victim to delusion than when he 
has subjected his grosser passions and begun to develop his 
psychic sight, hearing, and touch. He is like the new-born 
babe getting its first lessons of cis-uterine life, grasping at 
the pretty silver moon, clutching at fire and lamp, miscal- 
culating distances, tottering upon its feeble legs. He has 
forced himself into the ‘vestibule of the astral world, as yet 
unprepared to understand his surroundings, ignorant of his 
latent powers of mastery and insight. If he gets himself out 
of the body and attempts phantasmal excursions, he is 
like the nestling trying its baby-wings. “The viewless 
races df the airf’ the sprites of the elemental world, rush 
about him in all sorts of fantastic shapes, some alluring, 
some terrifying ; the larvae or undissolved astral bodies — 
D’Assier’s “ posthumous phantoms ” — of human dead persons, 
float past and eddy around, like corpses in river currents. 
Then his inner ear opens ^to the mysterious sounds of this 
ph|intom world, and hfe recoils in affright from the awful tales, 
the groans and sighs, and other things he hears. Pictures 
impressed by vivid human thought upon the earth’s astral 
•envelope, and fresh ones created by his own untaught imagina-. 
tion, surround him with an unreal world, which yet has to him 
th^ actual semblance of reality. He is, as Patanjali describes 
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it, under the influence of the “local gods.” Now is his time^to 
acquire psychic “ science,” to learn the daws of this middle 
region, and sea through all illusions. If he be under h guru’s 
care, (and* supremely foolish is he who neglects this prelim- 
inary) he will be watched over and looked after, as the 
tender mother cares for her child ; and, -as the teacher eagerly 
helps the' willing scholar to master ther difficulties of his text- 
books, so this greater master is ready to meet half-way the 
aspiring chela who TRIES, as the maxim of initiation incul- 
cates. But there are deeper mysteries of the penetralia which 
are never revealed by the initiator to the neophyte ; they must 
be reached by his unaided effort ; for they are personal, pertain- 
ing ■ to absolute knowledge, and never capable of cortimuni- 
cation by third parties. . . . 

But is there no recompense for those who fail in initiation 
through miscalculation of their power to realise the ideal psychic 
development ? Certainly there is : the attainment of perfection 
is but postponed to a future birth. Every preliminary 
step in self-conquest and self-knowledge is so much experience 
and developed power, stored up psychic energy, for the use of 
the individuality in its next incarnation. The divine Krishna 
answers Arjuna, who had put this very question : “ Doth not 
the fool who is found not standing in the path of Brahm, and 
is thus, as it were, fallen between good and e^il, like afbroken 
cloud, come to nothing ? ” “A man ” — says Krishna — “ whose 
devptions have been broken off by death, having enjoyed for an 
immensity of years the rewards of his virtues in the regions 
above, ^ at length is born again in some holy and respectable 
family, or perhaps in the house^of some learned Yogi . . . 
Being thus born again, he is endued* with the same degree 
of application and advancement of his understanding that 
he held in his former body, and here he begins again to labour 
.for perfection in devotion.” 

^ This idea is developed by Mr. Sinnett in Esoteric Bu44hisfff. 



BHAGAVADQITA and the MIMAMSA‘ 

By Dr. C. Kunhan Raja 

It is doubtful if another work in^India has received the same 
attention and veneration as the Bhagavadgltd, There is no 
language with a literature, in which the text has not been 
made available through a translation ; and in some languages, 
like the English language, there are innumerable translations. 
Still it is doubtful if there is another work which has been so 
little understood as this great work. It is the simplest work 
and yet it is the most difficult work to grasp. There are 
various points on which there have been serious controversies, 
apart from the great difficulty in understanding individual 
words and passages. Does the work teach active life, or active 
life with complete surrender to the Lord (Bhakti), or complete 
renuncfetion ? Dbes it advocate war in defence of righteous- 
ness or does it advocate unqualified non-violence? Does it up- 
hold the doctrine of monism or qualified monism or dualism ? 
There have ever been such doctrinal controversies. 

Does the te^t really coijtain only the seven hundred verses 
now current, or is the present text different from an original 
foitn with seven hundred and forty verses ? If this is aot the 
original text, what is the text with seven hundred and forty 
♦verses ? This is another problem. 

‘ Submitted to the Indian Philosophical Congress, held at Trivandrum.in 
December 19^5. ^ 

2 
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Was the Bhagavadglta even in its origin a part of .the 
Mahdbhdrata, or was it an original, indejjendent text later in- 
corporated into the great epic ? Is it given a place within the 
epic in a natural context or does the text show marked con- 
trasts from its context ? If it were an independent work, was 
this its priginal form or has it been tardpered with ? This is a 
third problem. There have been filirations to get at the 
original form of the independent text. Richard Garbe tried 
the process, and his disciple Rudolph Otto tried the experi- 
ment in a much stricter way, and produced his “ Original 
Gmr 

In this Paper I am not interested in any of these problems. 
There is another set of problems that agitates the minds of 
many students. There is a distinct Upanisadic note in the 
whole of the GUd ; no one can miss it. There is a Sdnkhya 
element ; this too is very prominent. Then there is a Mh 
tndmsd element which is quite discernible in the text. It is 
the difficulty of mixing all these elements into a cogent whole 
that has given worry to the students ; and as a matter of fact, 
this is one of the reasons for Rudolph Otto attempting a pro- 
cess of filtration. And he has filtered away the entire Ml- 
mdmsd element. Even in the case of Indian students, there 
is a sort of preference for detecting non-orthodox elements in 
the text, and there is a tendency to regard the Gltd as some- 
thing different from the orthodox Vedic Path. 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar has brought together, in his critical 
exposition of the argument addfed to his translation of the 
Gltd, a large number of points on whicli there is enunciate^ a 
contrast, even a conflict, between the Mlmdmsd view of Karma 
and the GUd view of Karma. For the purpose v/hich I have 
Mn view I consider it convenient to take those points and Con- 
sider the problem. It should not be thought that I, have t^kep 
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these points from the text to openly attack the great scholar. 
It is only practical convenience that has persuaded me to take 
up the points as enunciated by him. He has given eight 
points or/ P. xxi. I take them and consider how far there is 
any contrast or conflict between the Gita view of Karma and 
the Mimdmsd view. 

The first point is that, according to Mimdmsd^ the fruit 
is possible only for fully finished Karmas, with all the elabora- 
tions, with all the methodical exactitude regarding materials, 
sequence and ceremonials, while the Gltd does not insist on 
these for gaining the fruit. The Gltd passage is : 

II (II. 40) 

qiq I (Vi. 40) 

We have to consider if there is a conflict between the 
two views about Dharma. The fact is that Dharma means 
one thing in the Mimamsa and another thing in the Bhaga- 
vadgitd. In the Mimdmsd S'dstra a term is explained if the 
term has a special meaning in the S’astra different from its 
normal meaning. If the word is used in the normal meaning, 
it mus* be understood in that meaning and no explanation is 
given. This is what S'abara says : 

q^lfq 

I (1. i. 1.) 

Dharma means sacrifice in the Vedas, as in the passage : 

q|[q qfiqq5i?ri ^qi^ciifq qqqpqraJii (R. v. 1. 164. 50) 

Buft the word means any virtuous deed in ordinary language. 
Mimdmsd . S'dstra uses the word ill a restricted sense and sol it 
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has to give the explanation as : (I. 1/2). 

Dharma is an Artha^ a desirable act, for which the only 
authority is the scriptural prescription There are so 

many good acts which are known to be good from their good 
results. They do not come under the term Dharma in 
Mlmamsd. Where the result is not z tangible one as in the 
case of Svarga accruing from Jyotistoma or where the result 
may be a tangible one but where its causal relation to the act is 
not known by ordinary experience as in Citrd Yaga resulting 
in the acquisition of cows the only 

authority for the act to be a good one which will bring about 
desirable results is the Vedic prescription. Mlmdmsd deals 
only with such Dharma. Here every Dharma first produces 
an Adrsta and that Adrsfa finally produces either a tangible 
fruit as cows in the case of Citrd Yaga or an intangible fruit 
like Svarga in the case of Jyotistoma. But in all Vedic pres- 
criptions, the primary fruit resulting’ from doing the act is an 
Adrsfa. 

Now when the result is an Adrsta^ how can one assert 
that a result is possible even by an incomplete performance of 
the act prescribed, though the fruit too may be incomplete ? 
From the prescription all that we know is that either an 
Adrsta is produced from the performance, or it is not pro- 
duced from non-performance and from incomplete or imperfect 
performance. But there is no authority for an incomplete or 
imperfect fruit. ^ © 

BhagavadgUd deals with quite a different sort of Dharnip. 
Where does the statement about partial fruits from incom- 
plete deeds appear ? It is after dealing with the Sdhkhya 
^point of view and when the Yoga point of view is taken tip. 
T||e immediately preceding -verse is 
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*2S I (II- 39) 

Then comes the statement, , 

i di. 40) 

Again in the sixth Chapter dealing with Yoga, there is the 
question : ' 

3Tq|cq £F.i ^fh n=^f^ (VI. 37) 

This has reference to the discipline of the mind. If the mind 
is disciplined to some extent in this birth, its fruits will 
continue in the next birth. The result from the Yogic 
practice, which is the point at issue, is a tangible result and 
not an Adrsta, In both the places, the development of the 
Buddhi is the subject-matter ; and so far as the development 
of Buddhi is concerned, the result is not an Adrsta, and as 
such, there can be partial result from partial act, just as by 
eating a little the hunger also can be satisfied partially. So 
far as acts with an Adrsta fruit is concerned, Bhagavadgita 
accepts the Mlmdmsd position that they should be performed 
according to proper prescriptions. And the following passages 
may be taken note of : 

I (XVI. 17) 

q: I (XVI. 23) 

f!?qi=5gm*qqiDf . . . ? ficqi (XVI. 24) 

^ q5l?^ (XVII. 1) 

(XVII. s) 
rqfq?8t q i^q^ (XVII. 11 ) 

(XVII. 13) • 
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Dharma S^dstra deals with two kinds of Dharma, 
Dharma is of the nature of an act. Thfere are certain acts 
whose fruit is aot known to be causally related to the act by 
any experiences of ours, whose relation to the fruit is known 
only from a Vedic prescription ; such are the good deeds 
known from and they are dealt ^with in the Mlmdmsd* 

Thus Mlmdmsd Sdstra defines its subject matter as 
I 

There are other acts whose causal relation to the fruit is 
known from experience, perhaps only from the Yogic experi- 
ence of some Siddhas. They are dealt with in other kinds of 
Dharma S'dstras which begin as 

I Satnaya and Acdra are based upon what the 
great Teachers say. It is true that they too have to be ulti- 
mately based upon what the S'dstra speaks of, as lost Vedic 
prescriptions. But that is another story. The fact that there 
is development of mental powers through the Yogic practice 
is known to the Bsis from their own experiences. But the 
relation of Jyotistoma to Svarga and of Citrd Yaga to the 
acquisition of cows cannot be so known. So the Gita simply 
confirms the very orthodox view of Hinduism, that the results 
of Yoga can be accumulated, and even when things are left at 
the half stage, there is no loss. But in the matter of Yagas, 
they'^must be done according to the Vedic prescription, and 
what are not done according to the prescriptions come under 
the condemnable class of rites. * Yet Dr. S.' K. Belvalkar 
writes : “ It is for this reason that the Yoga is also stylqd 
Karmayoga and is purposely contrasted, right at the outset, 
with another more familar method of performing prescribed 
or S’dstravihitakarma, viz., the Karmakari^a or sacrificial 
ritt&al of the Mimdmsakas" ' (P. xx). 
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Now the contrast, according to Dr. Belvalkar, is in the 
passages : 

qqifl || 

p^fssqqeifqqiq, II 
qiftRi gffeqqt i 

qiq qif^q: il 

qilRIfRIR: 1 

fsRqifq^qqi^ Ri^qnfq afq ii 
RiR’R^^fTFiiRi I 

sqq^Tiqif^qji q || 

qOuqfqqqT rq#?pq^ qqiiq i 

rq|?it fMIq^R ^TirqqH H 

qiqiqq 3^qi% %qq: i 

qjqiqL Tqsiiqq: n (ii. 40— 46) 

Now, where is the contrast ? What do these verses come 
to ? X^ere is Vyavasayabuddhi and Avyavasdyahuddhi, The 
former has only one goal, while the latter branches off in differ- 
ent ways. Those who are not Vipaycits call the Vedic words 
as florid and they say that there is nothing beyond. They 
are moved only by certain desires ; their goal is Heaven. 
These words*, according ^ them, give births, acts and their 
ffuits ; there are various kinds of excellent acts ; they lead to 
enjoyment here and Ais'varya after death. When their mind 
is addicted to enjoyment and Ais'varya, their Buddhi is not 
ptescribed as Vyavasdydtmikd for Samadhi, It is only 
V^vasay^buddhi that is prescribed for Samadhi, Jt is! not 
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meant that even such persons have Vyavasayabuddhi^ 
but that it is not prescribed for Sainadhi, Such persons do 
not have a Vyavasayabuddhi, 

This is not a condemnation of Mtmdmsa. What* Mtmdm- 
sd deals with is the relation of Karma arid Phala as prescribed 

. I 

in the Vedas. There is no Vidhi fqr final Moksa like the 
Svargavidhi. So the question of Moksa does not come within 
the limited field taken up by the Mlmdmsd for consideration 
which is only that Dharma which can be defined as 

One is not sure whether a Mlmdihsd dictum like ^ 

has reference to denial of Moksa for the individual 
at all. Perhaps it has reference only to Sarvamukti. Life 
and moral order in the world are eternal. But worldly ex- 
perience for the individual is not permanent. There is Moksa 
for the individual. But the question of Moksa does not come 
within the scope of the Purvamtmdthsd S^astra. That is left 
to the Utturamlmdmsd, Thus the contrast is only between (1) 
a possible view that the Yagas are to be performed in a mecha- 
nical way as a mere ceremonial, without any function for the 
Buddhi, without the need to understand the Vedas, studying 
only the recitation of the Vedas for the proper use^at the 
Yagas and (2) the more intelligent view that the Yagas prescri- 
bed in the Vedas take man only some steps along the path of 
evolution, that even in this step there must be training of the 
Buddhif that there must be the final goal beyond the Karmas 
and that all Karmas must point to Dne goal beyocid. 

Kumarila Bhatta must be presumed to give us a tradir 
tional view handed down from generation to generation ; he 
could not have been giving us a brand new view of Mlmdfhsd% 
Kumarila accepts the doctrine of Mok^a for the Jlvas, Ev6n 
Prabhakara, who regards thie Vedic prescriptions io a mugh 
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more rigid way than Kumarila, does not deny Moksa. Their 
position on the subject of Moksa is given in a very lucid way 
by J^arayana Bhatta in his Manameyodaya : 

f 

I (II. ii. 1‘16) 

3fT;w II 

qcq?ri i 

g%; ?T?il II (II. ii. 123) 

Not only is this so ; the true position of Mlmamsd is 
clearly explained in the verses of the Gttd that follow the 
verses that were commented upon above. In these verses, it 
is said that the Vedas deal only with the worldly life com- 
posed of the modifications of the three Gunas. But one must 
always look to beyond this differentiation. When one gets 
beyond the stage of the Karmas, the Vedas have no more 
purpd^e. This* is true of the individual, though for the other 
individuals in the world who have not made the same progress, 
Vedas have a purpose. In these six verses cited by Dr. 
Belvalkar, the Mlmdmsd position is truly presented ; there is 
no contrast bet^ween the Mlmdmsd and Bhagavad Gita Karma 
Yoga. 

The next verse in the same context makes the position of 
Mlmdfhsd still more clear. The verse is : 

q5^trqifqq;T^^% HI \ 

RT 11 (11. 47) 
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This verse brings us on to the question of Karma- 
bondage. I do not know if there is another passage in the 
whole of the dUa which has been so misinterpreted as, the 
above verse. Take for example the translation of Dr. Belval- 
kar. It runs ; 

Thou hast a rightful title to Uction but only to ac- 
tion ; never at all to its fruitions. Let not the fruits of 
action be thy inspiring motive. Nor let thy attachment 
be to inaction. 

What does he mean by the expression, “ rightful title ** ?. 
It is the translation of the Sanskrit word So far as I 

can see, in this passage is given the true Mtmamsd position of 
wHo the adhikdrin to a Karma is. In fixing the Adlnkdra, 
only the Karma comes in and not its Phala, According to 
Prabhakara, kdryabodha, the feeling that this is to be done 
by me is what is called Adhikara. Kdrya 

is what is to be done or what is to be produced and that is 
the Apiirva. Every action done according to Codand neces- 
sarily produces an Apurva. Even where there is a Phald, it 
is not the Phala that gives the urge to man to do the action ; 
it is the Vedic prescription itself. • • 

Man as a citizen must live according to law. It is not 
for him to question law. Law is correct. That is the 
primary axiom. So when a citizen obeys law, it is not be- 
cause such obedience brings him any advantage or because its 
disobedience brings him disadvaritage, but because it is law. 
The relation between the action and its fruit is determinrfl 
when the law is laid down, and a citizen, when he functions 
as a citizen, must be presumed to obey the law as law, not as 
something which brings about a result. The Veda prescribes 
the causal relation of Jyotistdma with Svarga or of Citrd wkli 
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COWS, through some Apiirva. If, at every stage, the result 
also comes in as a factor in determining whether a man need 
do ^ thing already established by law, then law cannot 
function. 

On the nineteenth of November of this year, Sachivot- 
tama Sir C. P. Rarhaswami Aiyar spoke in Madras on GUa 
and in the course of the talk he is reported to have said 
One’s duty was to perform what lay next to one ; it was not 
one’s prerogative to be meticulous about the results ” (Report 
in the Hindu of 20-11-45). If the implication is that the 
results do not matter in an action, the remark is wide of the 
truth. It is because the causal relation between the action 
and the fruit has already been fixed, that one is asked not to 
entertain attachment to the result. His attachment does not 
alter the result and, as such, his attachment to the result may 
only adversely affect the fruition. One does a thing because 
one knows that, by doing it, some specific result will be pro- 
duced. Without this certainty he will not and need not do 
it. What makes no difference in regard to the result need 
not be done. In every Bhdvand there are three factors ; the 

instrument in the production, the result that is pro- 

• • 

duced (ilTsq) and the mode of operation in bringing about the 
result Bhavana itself means production. It is 

dehned as i.e., a functioning 

of the producer which is conducive to the production of what 
is produced. * Thus the result is an intimate factor in every 
sKtion. 

It is true that Kumarila. Bhatfa and his followers have 
introduped the element of result (cR^) as a factor in determin- 
ing Adhihdra. To them Adhikdra is Phalakdmand. This is 
oAe of the fundamental differences between PrabhSkara and 
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Kumarila. Gita upholds the Prabhakara view. And in all 
places in the Gita where the words Niyata, Kdrya etc. come 
in, this Prabhakara view is very prominent. One may .note 
the following passages : 

p qiR cqq[ dn- 8) 

w (Hi. i9) 

q;i«i qiq qidPq q*. (vi. i) 

q?qi=5SJi^ qqiot ^ qiiqiqiiqsqqf^q^ l ficqi 

fq^RlfTiJJ, (XVI. 24) 

pqq^Fi g 6?qw: qiqoiT qiqq?i^ (xviii. 7) 
qjiqfqr^q q^q Pqq^ (xviii. 9) 

q|f% q fqff% q qqqfqiiq qqw^ (xviii. so) 
qqi qqqqi? q qiiq qi^iqilq q (xviii. si). 

When we analyse the position, all the eight points which 
Prof. Belvalkar has given in two columns as contrast between 
the Karmakanda of Mlmdmsd and the Karmayoga of the 
Bhagavadgltd can be reduced to two main points, namely, the 
meticulous care regarding the details and the relation of the 
doer to the results. In both of these cases, what the Gita 
does is to correctly interpret the Mlmdmsd position. When 
the relation of the action to the result through an Apurva can 
be known only from a Vedic prescription, then the action 
must be done according to the Vedic prescription. By per- 
forming the JyoH^toma in an imperfect way or by leaving it 
in an incomplete stage, one cannot hope to get' occasional or 
partial Svarga. Similarly by performing the Citrd Yaga m 
an imperfect way one cannot hope to get a barren cow. 

Regarding results of actions that are to be determined by 
man’s experience, the action may be done according to ex- 
perience and there will be partial results for partial deeds. * 
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In the matter of the relation of the doer to the result, this 
result is detemined by the law of causation, and one has only 
to dp the thing; his attachment to the result will not bring 
him any ’better results; perhaps such attachment may bring 
about a defect in the action, and consequently in the results 
'klso. Such deflectior^ from the action in consequence of the 
attachment to the fruit is sure to affect his further progress. 
This position is quite acceptable to all the Mmathsakas, both 
Kumarila and Prabhakara. Even Kumarila does not advocate 
Phalasanga^ though he brings Phala as a factor in determining 
the question of Adhikdra. 

Carefully scrutinised, the difference between Kumarila 
and Prabhakara is very little. One speaks of Istasddhanatd- 
bodha as Adhikdra and the other as Kdryatdbodha. According 
to Kumarila, the Adhikdrin has the conviction that the action 
prescribed by the Veda is the means to a fruit that is desir- 
able. According to Prabhakara, an Apilrva will be produced 
from the action prescribed by the Veda. The expression 
means that this Apiirva is the result of my action. 
Faith in the infallibility of the Vedas is a common factor. 
The only difference is in the relative importance of faith in 
the Veda and tbe results prescribed in the Veda being what 
is desirable. 

But in both cases, the relation of the result to the action 
as cause is determined by the law of causation, as stated in 
the Vedas, and •as such, oije has only to do the thing. One 
should not waver between the action leading to the results and 
faifing to lead to the results. This is the samatva, the equipoise. 

If there is the passage : 

SISOTFI II (II. 46) 
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then there are also passages like 

?3|1 515liqr^; 1 

^ ^^1 viiqq?g q: | 
qiqq?c!; ^^: q^qqic^qq , || 

|gi?[ qmR qt ^qi i 

qi <^q e: ii (in. 10-12) 

What the GUd says is what Mimdthsd has accepted,, that in the 
life of an individual the Vedic rites have an importance only 
at a certain stage. But in the world it has a permanent 
impotance ; if one individual gets beyond it, there are other 
individuals within the prescriptions of the Vedas. 

I do not propose to enter on the difficult task of determin- 
ing the meanings of terms like Sdnkhya and Yoga, and Karma, 
Akarma and Vikarma. I have here dealt with only the 
problem of any doctrinal conflict between the GUd and the 
Mimdthsd, and my definite view is that the GUd truly reflects 
the view of Mimdmsd. 



THE ETHICS^ OF THE BHAGAVADGiTA ‘ 


By Mrs. Ratna Shivaram, M.A. 

The Ethics of the Bhagavad Gita is grounded in its meta- 
physics. The Gita is said to be the ‘ focus of Indian religion ’ 
and the best commentary on the Vedantic philosophy. The 
doctrine which stands out luminously in almost every chapter 
of the Gita is intense activity, in the midst of which there is 
tranquillity of heart as well as equanimity of mind. Exponents 
of the Gita differ as to its central teaching. Some have 
held that the Gitacarya advocates and preaches mainly 
Karma- Yoga as according to Tilak or mainly Jhana-Yoga as 
according to S'ri S'ahkara or Bhakti-Yoga as according to S'ri 
Ramanuja. Some others have divided the eighteen chapters 
of the Gita into three satkas, the first six dealing with Karma- 
Yogd, tTie second six with Bhakti-Yoga and the last six with 
Jnana-Yoga. Though there are verses in the Gita which lend 
support to everyone of the above doctrines, the fact is that .the 
Gita does not advocate any single doctrine or school of thought 
as such. Theje* are only Jtwo streams of thought flowing 
throughout the Gita — a metaphysical and an ethical dealing 
respectively with what God is and what man ought to do.“ In 
some chapters the ethical strain is more than the metaphysical 
and. in some others it is just the opposite, while in yet others 

* Read at the Indian Philosophical Congress, Trivandrum, December 194’5, 

' D. S. Sarma, Lectures on the Bhagavad-Gita , p. 18. 
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they are dealt with side by side. The ethics of the Gita is 
based on the knowledge of the Absolute 6elf. It sets forth a 
philosophy of life and is looked upon with deep reverence for 
the lofty and inspired message and the vision that it inspires, 
a vision that can be carried into and put to practical applica- 
tion in our every day life, wherever ,>ve are and in whatever 
condition of life, in freedom or in servitude, in the height of 
glory or in the depth of degradation. In the teaching of the 
Gita ‘ the good has found a place with the true and the true 
has not been sacrificed at the altar of the good.' 

The content of the Gita is given in the colophon at the 
end* of every chapter of the Book. “ Thus in the song of the 
Lord in the Upanisad, in the science of the Absolute, in the 
scripture of Yoga, in the dialogue betw^een S'rl Krsna and 
Arjuna this is chapter entitled, etc.'’ The central pur- 
pose of the teaching being to solve the problem of life and 
stimulate right conduct, it is called by the author himself as 
Yoga-s'astra. Its message is Yoga, its god is Yoges'vara and 
the ideal man it describes is a Yogin. The whole import of 
the teaching of S'rl Krsna is contained in these four words, 
Yoga, Yogin, Yoges'vara and Yoga-s'astra. All these words 
together occur about 80 times in the Glta.^ The wo^d Yoga 
has been used in different senses in the Gita in different places 
to suit the purpose of the author. Sometimes it is used in the 
sense of Patahjala Yoga (VIII. 6 and 23). In VII. 25-29 it 
has been used in the sense of divine skill or the wonderful 
power of the Lord in creating the variegated perceptible crea- 
tion and so he has been referred to as Yoges'vara. The word 
Yoga has been defined by the Lord Himself in II. 48 where 
He advises Arjuna to attain to ‘ Yoga * which means ‘ Evenness 

• ^ Mahendranath Sircar, Mysticism in the\Glta, p. 23, 

2 Tilak, Gitarahasya, Ch. Ill, pp. 71-78. 
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of Mind To begin with He tells Arjuna how the minds 
of the irresolute are disintegrated, being engrossed in desire- 
prompted actions; therefore he (Arjuna) shovild not allow his 
mind to* be disintegrated in this manner and should give up 
all desire-prompted actions, for it is when one is attached to 
j\wks and its fruits tl^at one becomes miserable and is affected 
by the sin or virtue of those Actions. Therefore one should 
become steeped in Yoga. A man of even mind, it is said, 
puts away here both good and evil, therefore one should strive 
for Yoga. Yoga, .S'ri Krsna further describes as skill in action ’ 
(11. 50). It is the intelligent way of performing one’s work 
with the central being of one’s soul untouched, the method 
by which one can reach the highest end which, according to 
the Gita, is Moksa, i,e, becoming Brahman or touching the 
Eternal. This union or fellowship can be reached by different 
Yogas, that of right action, loving devotion, intense meditation 
or mystic devotion, and respectively we have Karma-Yoga, 
Bhakti-Yoga, Dhyana-Yoga and Jhana-Yoga. The Gita thus 
classifies religious aspirants into four broad divisions, the 
active man, the emotional man, the mystic man and the man 
of reason. But these are not mutually exclusive of one 
anothef ; they alfo exist in every mind to some extent or other. 
The goal to be attained is called Yoga. ‘ Equanimity of 
mind ’ and the path which leads to it is also called Yoga by a 
‘ transference ’ of the term. “ The Gita treaty the Yoga which 
is the goal as well as the path of religious life as one organic 
whole, though* it dwells nbw on one aspect of it and now on 
tl\p other.” ' The practicability of the Gita lies just here, in 
its recognition of the varieties of minds and inclinations. ’ In 
IV. 11 says S'ri Krsna: “Howsoever men approach me even 
so •do I accept them, for on all sides whatever path they 


^ D. S. §arma, op, cit. p. 24. 
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choose is mine, O Partha ” provided the goal is the Eternal, 
the Absolute Self. While at the same time denouncing the 
religious madness of the hermits and the spiritual suicide of 
the saints who prefer darkness to light and sorrow to joy, the 
Gita fosters a life of the spirit. In the words of Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan, ' the Gita attempts a spiritual ^synthesis which could 
support life and conduct on the basis of upanisadic truth 
which it carries into the life-blood of the Indian people.” ‘ 

As stated in the colophon of every chapter, the Yoga is 
based on Brahmavidya, i.e, knowledge of the Brahman. And 
when this is acquired there are two ways in which an enlight- 
ened man conducts himself. In III. 3 S'rl Krsna says : ” In 
this world a two-fold way of life was taught of yore by me, 
the path of Sarnkhya or Jhana-Yoga for men of contemplation 
and the path of Yoga, i.e, Karma-Yoga, the path of selfless 
action for men of works.” Both are equally worthy of leading 
one to the supreme goal of Self-Realisation. It is only the 
simple that makes a distinction between the two. , ‘ He who 
is firmly set on one definitely says S'rl Krsna in V. 4, 
‘ reaches the end of both A Jnana-yogin is no doubt not 
compelled to work, since he has realised his pure nature which 
is beyond all work and duty. ‘ The man who rejoice^ in the 
spirit, who is content and satisfied with spirit alone — he has 
nothing for which he should work He has nothing to gain 
by the things h^has done or left undone in this world, nor has 
he to depend on any created beings for any object of his (III. 
17 & 18). On this account orie should not argue that a 
Jnana-yogin is precluded from all actions. Jnana-yogins ^i.ke 
Jariaka spent their time in worldly activities according to their 
own dharma, whereas sages like S'uka led the lives of mendi- 
cants. But in III. 25 S'rl Krsna says that “ as ignorant men 

* Indian Philosophy, Vol. L P- ^31. 
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act from attachment to their work O Arjuna, so too should an 
enlightened man act but without attachment, so that he may 
maintai-n the order of the world for says He, ‘ though there 
is m3thigg in the three worlds for me to achieve nor is there 
anything to gain which I have not gained, yet I continue to 
^work The enlightened man should always set a model for 
the less enlightened. Knowledge gives us a sure basis of 
morality which is equality or samatva and the two paths are 
only the progressive stages in reaching the Supreme End. 
A Karma-Yogin arrives at it by the conquest of Mamakara and 
a Jhana-yogin by the conquest of Ahahkara. It is only when 
a man rises above these two conceits that he becomes perfect. 
The doctrine ‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself ’ is well explained 
in the Gita. In XIII. 28 it is said that he who has seen the Sup- 
reme Lord present alike everywhere, he does not injure his true 
self by the self and thus he reaches the Supreme State. * This 
is the sum and tenor of all morality and this is the standpoint 
of a man knowing himself as Brahman Sages look upon all 
alike whether it be a cow or a 'lowly Brahman, a dog or an 
outcaste, all with unbounded love. Knowledge furnishes one 
with a good criterion to distinguish between right and wrong. 
Whatever tends to the good of the world is right and what- 
ever tends to selfish desire is wrong. S'rl Krsna does not 
say that there are two worlds, a practical and a religious, 
separate from each other. Life is one and undivided and the 
truths of both philosophy and religion are to be realised in 
leading the life* of active ^fervice and not by taking refuge in 
a Jungle from the toils of life. As Rangacharya says, ‘ The 
moral power of unselfishness through living the life of disin- 
terested duty is a necessary preparation for the adoption of 
the* bolder life of renunciation and realisation even by those 
^ Paul Deussen. Philosophy of Vedantd, 
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possessed by Him, whereby through the medium of Prakrti 
and its gunas that He veils his real b^ing from all save 
from those wlip pierce through this disguise. Though in 
reality He is unborn and is eternal, it is by His o^m power 
of delusion (Atma-Maya) governing Prakrti that He manifests 
Himself again and again {IV. 6). Onjy the wicked carried 
aw^ay by this divine spell consisting m the three gunas of 
Nature (VIII. 14, 15) do not know the Truth. Work is the 
order of Nature and every one is diiven to act in spite of 
himself (III. 5) by the impulse of Nature. “ All work is really 
done by the dispositions of Nature, but man deluded by the 
feeling of self thinks ‘ I am the doer \ But he who knows 
the truth of the dispositions and actions and what is distinct 
from them, O Arjuna, holds himself aloof thinking, ‘ it is the 
organs of sense that are occupied with the objects of sense.’ 
Individuals are different because of their embodiments. As 
the Mahabharata says : “ A man bound up with gunas is a 
Jivatma or individual soul ; when freed from them, he is 
Paramatma or Supreme Soul ” Chapters IV, XVIII and XIV 
develop the Guna idea completely. All the three Gunas of 
Prakrti, ‘ goodness ’, ‘ passion ’ and ‘ dullness tend to bind 
down the immortal soul in the body, though of the^ three 
‘ goodness ’ or the sattva quality is the best. S'ri Krsna asks 
Arjuna to rise above the three gunas and attain to the state 
of a* gunatita. For, ‘ when a man dwells in his mind on the 
objects of sense, he feels an attachment for them. Attach- 
ment gives rise to desire and desire breeds* singer. From 
anger comes delusion, from delusion the loss of recollectiojp, 
from the loss of recollection understanding is ruined and when 
understanding is ruined a man perishes ’. But a* man of 
disciplined mind who moves among the objects of sense with 
his* senses under control and free from love and hatred, attains 
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to a clear vision (II. 62-64). Such a man remains the same 
amidst pleasant and unpleasant circumstances and looks upon 
a clod, a stone and a piece of gold as of equal worth (XV. 5-25). 

'Thi;s action as such is harmless and all the miseries 
come from the sahga (attachment) to the work done by the 
three qualities of Nature. This attachment is the dullness. 
The moment this idea is formed man loses sight of his work. 
So the Gita says, the best way to practise non-attachment is 
to renounce the fruit of work. ‘ Miserable are they who work 
for fruit (Ch. II. 40). So never work for fruit nor yet desist 
from work (II. 47), ‘ Giving up attachment to the fruit of 

work,-i always satisfied and depending on none he is ever 
engaged in work and yet he does no work at all ’ (IV. 20). 
Inaction when it is prompted by desire or motivated is really 
negative action. The chief point is the attitude of non- 
attachment by which acting or non-acting, one does not 
become the agent and is not bound (IV. 22). He does what 
he should do as duty * and refrains from any action that is 
desire-born. This doctrine of action without attachment con- 
tains all the essentials of ethics. But this has led to some 
mistaken notions among the Westerners. This doctrine of 
non-attachment, it is said, leaves ho room Tor the psychological 
inducement or incentive to action ; it reduces man to a mere 
automaton, acting as he does without any feelings and is a 
convenient loophole for the commission of any crime. Absence 
of personal attachment does not mean that an end or aim 
is absent. Attachment t(9 the fruit of Action is forbidden in 
t^e Gita, so that one may avoid Karma-bandha. Action 
without motive is impossible even for a madman, for he too 
has some fancied motive of his own. The Gita idea of work 
without attachment is clear from the following two verses 
(J^VIIL 25) where it is said that actions undertaken through 
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ignorance without regard to consequences and to one’s 
capacity are born of dullness, whereas (XV I II. 23) an 
action which jis obligatory ^nd done without attachment 
is said to be born of goodness. “ Regardless of the^^fruit 
of Action ” means nothing but that ‘ holy indifference ’ on 
which St. Francis is never tired of ii|sisting.^ The Kkrma- 
Yoga of the Gita asks us to have the best of motives, 
the highest of feelings and always to engage in such 
work which will bring about the gratest amount of good to 
the greatest number, while it costs the least trouble to one- 
self or to others. That there is an end like loka-sahgraha 
aimed, at without personal attachment is clearly brought out 
by S'rl Krsna’s exposition of His own part in the world 
scheme. Work without attachment is meant for brave souls 
who can work for the good of the world without expecting 
any reward and forgetting individual loss or gain. The Gita 
wants the petty little self of our mortal life to make room 
for the universal self, the Immortal Atman that shines in all 
and which is the foundation of their very being. ‘ Always 
work * says S'ri Krsna — never-ceasing selfless work. A 
mind of equanimity can always think rightly, determine 
rightly and choose rightly. Therefore strive for yoga. ‘ Yoga 
is skill in action ’ (II. 50). Intelligent good work is the out- 
come of this balance of mind. Thus the Gita does not 
support any heinous crimes or propound a philosophy of 
inactivity. 

No less than live principles of conduct underlie the 
doctrine of Karma- Yoga in the Gita. Equanimity of mind 
is the first principle of conduct. “ It is love and hatred 
born out of contact with sense-objects that gives rise to 

. * Aldous Huxley’s Introduction to Gita translation by Swami Prabhava- 
nanda, p. 19. 
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pleasure and pain ” (III. 34). Therefore one should try to 
dissociate oneself Trom all passions and attain to a calm, 
serene attitude. Such a man should always act not through 
fear of ptinishment or reward but cheerfully, for ‘ to be doing 
good ’and loving good is the highest blessedness’. In III, 9 
S'rl Krsna says : ‘ Tli^s world is fettered by work imless it is 
done as a sacrifice ’ ; and in IV, 23 he declares : ‘ The works 
of a man whose attachments are gone, who is free, and whose 
mind is well established in knowledge, melt away entirely, 
being done, as for a sacrifice.’ Whatever work is done, charity, 
penance, sacrifice, etc., must be done with surrender of 
attachment and of fruits. Self-sacrifice is the second prin- 
ciple of conduct. And this sacrifice depends on the richness 
of the self that is given. The one idea that pervades through- 
out the teaching of the Gita is the killing of narrow selfish 
desires, the feeling, of Me and Mine. We find mentioned in 
the Gita a number of virtues that should be practised by an 
aspirant, such as sincerity, non-injury, forbearance, self- 
control, equanimity of heart in pleasure and pain, self- 
sacrifice and exclusive and faithful devotion to God. Any sin 
is not an offence against God but a hindrance towards one’s 
progress. • 

The third principle of conduct is humility. There is a 
great spiritual, danger in thinking that the w^orld is badland 
stands in need of our help. God has created the world for 
a purpose and ^it is perfectly well adapted to that purpose. 
We should only think that it is our privilege to work and 
n(ft that we are slaves to work. Eventually it is one’s own 
self that is benefited by good works. A man inflamed by 
the sense of service should serve all things that come his 
way, realising that they are only forms of the Lord apd 
abcHidoning hatred of all living beings bow everywhere with 
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humility, with the conviction that the Supreme Spirit exists 
everywhere from the lowliest of the low to the highest. S'ri 
Krsna lays emphasis on the obligation and not on the right, 
the only right one has is the right to serve. 

The fourth great principle of Karma-yoga is the faithful 
discharge, of one’s dut 3 ^ ‘Better is (me’s own Law though 
carried out imperfectly. Better is death in going by one’s 
own Law, the Law of another is fraught with fear The 
Gita in determining one’s duty in life says, not only should 
one have recourse to the S'astras and be guided by. a sense of 
duty, but one’s duty is determined by one’s birth and position 
in life. So one should satisfactorily perform one’s l/harma 
however humble according to the caste in which one is born. 
The four castes were created by the Lord according to the 
division of aptitudes and works (IV. 13). This is not 
all ; S'ri Krsna determines one’s duty according to one’s 
nature also. ‘ He who does the duty imposed on him by his 
own nature incurs no sin ' (XVIII. 47). So ‘ Act as thou 
wilt ’ (XVIII. 63) says the Lord. The greatness of the Gita 
lies here. Though there are numerous treatises which 
assign duties to ipvididuals by birth, calling them natural 
duties and suggesting the advisability of not avoidhig the 
work ordained by nature from birth, there is not one treatise 
which tells us how to decide between the comparative claims 
of two conflicting duties.* No slavery exists anywhere in this 
world in the Kingdom of God. The Lord does^not compel men 
to adopt one way or another. He leaves it to the choice of 
the individual. ‘ One ought not to give up the work which is 
suited to one’s own nature ’ (XVIII. 48). Here comes the 
need to develop one’s natural gifts and utilize them in the 

^ Tilak, Gita Rahasya, Ch.*II, p. 69; T)di,s Gupto., History of Indiatp 
Philosophy, Vol. I. p. 227. • 
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service of God. Prakrti is not an evil in the metaphysical 
sense ; so it shoilld not be curbed or suppressed but wisely 
directed. One should alway? keep oneself enlightened with 
the \nowledi>e of the several ways in which the three gunas 
of nature work, so that he may not be deceived and attach 
himself to the works^ which those qualities of nature prompt. 
He should transcend them and be free from the pairs of 
opposites which these gunas give rise to and should not care 
for any possessions but the possession of the soul. This is 
the fifth principle of Karma-yoga. 

Thus we see that the Bhagavad Gita, in the words of 
Das Gupta, “ tries to mark out a middle path between the 
austere discipline of meditative abstraction on the one hand 
and the course of duties of sacrificial action ... in the 
life of a new type of yogin on the other who should combine 
in himself the best parts of the two paths devote himself to 
his duties and yet abstract himself from all selfish motives 
associated with desires.” It is not only pre-eminently ethical 
but supports it on the surest foundation of Brahma-vidya. 
A knowledge of Reality, of oneself as well as of the world is 
essential to every rational being and-this knowledge need not 
necessarily lead one to a cessation of all activities. What is 
most important in the life of an enlightened man whom it 
describes as a sthita-prajna is to lead a life of unattached 
effort and activity, Niskama-Karma. Karma-yoga is freedom 
in work and not freedom from work. 



THE. YOGAVASTSTHA AND TME DOCTRINE 
OF FREEWILL^ 

By H. G, Narahari, M.A., M.Litt. 


The Yogavdsistha (YV.) ‘ is a ver\^ popular poem, ‘long and 
diffuse’ in extent, theologic and mystic in import. Puranic 
in character, it appears to be rather philosophic in content. 
Though based on what is believed to be an incident in the life 
of S'ri Rama,^ the real object of the work seems to be to treat, 
in its own way, of the essentials of Advaita Vedanta. The 
exact date of the work is still uncertain. Winternitz ' thinks 
that the YV. might have been composed by a contemporary of 
S'ahkara, since the latter does not mention the w'ork {Da 
S*ankara das Werk noch nicht erwdhnt, ist es vielleicht von 
einem seiner Zeifgenossen verfasst), Mr. Sivaprasada Bhatta* 
charya^ would consider the period between the tenth and the 
twelfth cent. A.D. as the probable date of the work. Dr. 
Surendranath Dasgupta" is inclined to consider the author of 


’ This paper was prepared by me as Research Fellow in the Sanskrit Depart- 
ment of the Madras University. It was subsequently read at XX Session of 
the Indian Philosophical Congress, Trivand'ium, December 1945. 

2 The book is also called by such other names as Krsaramayana , Jnana- 
vasis^ha, Mahar^mayana, Vasispvaratnayaxia, or mere Vilsi^^ha (cf. WinW.r- 
'-nitz:* Geschichte der indischen Litteratur, III. 443 n. ; B. L. Atreya, P/m7o- 
sophy of the YogavGsis^ha, p. 3). 

^ For the story concerning the origin of the work, see Dasgu^ia, History 
of Indian Philosophy, 1932, II. 228 ff. ; B. L. Atreya, op. cit., p. 63 f. 

^ op. cit,. p. 444, ■ 

‘ ' Proceedings of III AlUInditi Oriental Conference, 1924, p. 554. 

^ op.cit.,p.2n, 
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the YV. as ‘probably a contemporary of Gaudapada or 
S'ahkara, about A,t>. 800 or a century anterior to them,’ while 
the great enthusiasm of Dr. B. L. Atreya^ makes him place the 
‘ proCable date of the work before Bhartrhari and after Kali- 
dasa.’ In the view of Mr. P. C. Divanji ^ the earliest date 
that can be assigned Ito our work is the second quarter of the 
tenth century A.D. Farquhar^ looks upon the YV. as ‘one of 
many Sanskrit poems written in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries,’ but it is to be regretted that he assigns no reason 
whatever for holding such a view. And the arguments ad- 
vanced by the remaining writers in support of their conclusions 
are quite open to question. It seems to me quite unsafe to 
hold anything beyond the fact that the work should have been 
composed before Jalhana (a.d. 1258) ^ who, in his Snktimuktd- 
vail, cites verses" from the YV. 

The object of this paper is to consider the attitude of the 
YV. towards the well-worn ethical theme, the problem of 
Freewill, the problem of how^ far man’s activities in this world 
are already pre-determined or influenced from without by ex- 
ternal agencies, and how^ far he can himself be the architect of 
his own Fate, the maker of his own Destinjy. 

The problem of human freedom is sometimes called a 
purely verbal conflict, and something w hich ‘ turns merely 
upon words and ambiguous expressions’ to which ‘a, few 

' op. cit., p. 27, 

^ Proceedings oji VI 1 All-htdi^ Oriental Conference^ 1933, p. 27. 

^ Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 228. 
jm ‘ cf. V. Raghavan, Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, XIII. 128; 
1 cannot be as bold as Dr. Raghavan to hold also that the YV. has borrowed 
from the Kcivyainhnanisa and the Viddhasalabhanjikci of Rajas'ekhara (A.D. 
880-920). ^he problem of borrowing is usually a very complicated one, and 
views advanced in this direction are often dispensed with as based on subjective 
speculations. 

‘’See pp. 412, 417, 439, 448 and 451 [Gaekwad Oriental Series, No. 
LXXXII, 1938); cf. V. Raghavan, loc. cit.. 
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intelligible definitions would immediately have put an end.’^ 
While those that oppose Freewill do so with a desire to con- 
serve the effects of good actions done already/ those that 
champion it desire thereby to give a ground of hope to those 
who feel the burden of the past/ 

The problem of freedom centres feround only the moral 
nature of man. It is essentially ‘‘ a philosophical and theo- 
logical question, not a question of physics or empirical psy- 
chology.”' A freedom from co-action or compulsion cannot 
fully satisfy the moral craving of man. For, under normal 
conditions, this is but a common privilege of every human 
being. Only under exceptional circumstances can this natural 
privilege be denied. It may then be either impaired by 
disease, or limited by inadequacy of material, or even taken 
away by compulsion, but otherwise it is a common human 
possession." As a modern scientist has said, “ Man has free- 
dom — not unlimited freedom but freedom, nevertheless — 
because he is an individual. His individuality, his self-con- 
sciousness, has not been easily won.” 

Nor w^ould there be justice in the view which holds that 
freedom is nothing .more than the action and reaction between 
character and environment ; for character ic partly inherited 
and partly acquired, and the acquired character is the inevit- 
able product of the inherited one. 

The entire problem, therefore, resolves into this: whether, 
after “ admitting the prevalence of habit, the power of inherit- 
ed character, and the force of circumstances,'^ we can deter- 
mine if “ the consciousness that things could have b®en 

* Hume, Philosophical Works, Vol. IV., Liberty and Necessity ^ cited by 
Donald Mackenzie, ERE,, VI. 124. 

^ T. H, Green, Prologomcna to Ethics, Oxford, 1890, pp. 128 ff. 

^ William James, Pragmatism y p. 120. 

^ Donald Mackenzie, loc, cit, 

^ Ibid. 
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otherwise — that evil might be abolished, that responsibility is a 
fact, that punishment is not a fiction — is possible of vindica- 
tion on any Weltanschauung ifhat can gain tile respect of the 

% 

reason .” ^ 

f'reedom, therefore, means neither mere caprice, nor the 
absence of all self-ddtermination. “ To be controlled by ex- 
traneous factors in what one does is not to be a free agent, but 
to be determined by one-self is the very essence of autonomy/’ “ 
When, therefore, the point is raised whether the doctrine of 
Karma allows freedom of action, all that is meant is “ whether 
it does or does not preclude self-determination.” 

In so far as the attitude of the YV. is concerned as 
regards this problem, it may be stated at the very outset that 
it is the most uncompromising champion of self-determination 
known to Indian literature. Descartes was content with 
believing that the human will was endowed with “ absolute 
power of self-determination, and that all evil and all error can 
be avoided by withholding our consent by a sheer act of 
will The YV. goes a step further and maintains that, 
even to achieve anything in this world or in the kingdom of 
heaven, it is only individual effort that is solely responsible 
(sarvam eva ilia hi sada samsdre . . . samyak prayuktdt 
sarvena paurusdt samavdpyate) Fate is nothing else but 
the inevitable, consequences of our own deeds in the past 
(prdk svdkarmetardkdram daivaih ndma na vidyate)^ and its 
influence is easily curbed by present effort, even as a youth 
can conquer a child. ^ Of the two factors, past and present, 
wfcich influence man’s activities in this world, the present is 

^ Ibid.^p. 125. 

^ M. Hiriyanna, Aryan Path. 1935, p. 24. 

** Abraham Wolf, Encyclopaedia Brittanica , XIV Edn., 1929, p. 750. 

^ Yogavasi^tha (Nirnayasagara Press Edn., Bombay, 1911), II. 4. 8. 

^ Ibid., ll. 6, 4. 
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superior to the past (praktano' dyatanenasm purusdrthena 
jlyate)' and the latter is effortlessly brought down in the 
struggle between the two. 

As already mentioned above, the whole book of the YV. 
is believed to form the reply of Vasistha to the queries put to 
him by S'ri Rama. The story goes t>hat S'ri Rama who. 
after the completion of his studies, went on a tour visiting 
holy places, returned melancholy and dejected. When asked 
for the reason, S'ri Rama is said to have spoken “ in the pre- 
sence of Vasistha, most pessimistically on the vanity of human 
existence in this world. What happiness can be found in this 
life, asks Rama, where men are born to die and are dead only 
to be reborn ? Everything is impermanent (asthira) in the 
world. All existent things (bhdvdij) are really unconnected 
(parasparam asanginah), and it is only our mental imagina- 
tion {manah kalpand) that associates them with one another. 
This world where we think we enjoy is purely a fabrication 
of our own mind the reality of whose existence even is 
questionable. Our pleasures in this world are all imaginary, 
and we are as much deluded by them as are the deer who run 
enthusiastically towards the mirage in search of w^ater. Our 
desires are never known to be fully satiated. We fuffil one 
of them only to be impelled by another. The very physical 
body which is necessary to us for our enjoyment is beladen 
with disease and suffering. Childhood is a w^aste, for then 
we are weak and devoid of wisdom ; and old age marks the 
destruction of all our bodily faculties. Youth is, no doubt, 
charming, but it is not only fleejting and momentary but leads 
to bitterness at the end. During this short period, we are 
caught in the snares of women and, however happy we may 

Ibid., II. 4. 17. 

^ Ibid., I. 12 fi. 
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think we are then, we realize very soon that we have lost both 
health and happiness. Life is an illusion, and existence a 
mere mockery. Our very enjoyments are tfle cause of our 
pain,* ou/ very desires and ambitions of our own destruction.' 

Vasistha then begins, in reply, his discourse on the 
Ulusoriness of the w^rld and on the need of acq.uiring the 
right knowledge concerning the self which only can bring us 
that real happiness after which we all hanker. In the reali- 
zation of this happiness the sole determining factor is one’s 
own ^ personal endeavour. This should be well-advanced, 
with proper zeal and under expert direction. That the mind 
becomes cool and happy as through the influence of the moon, 
as a result of meritorious acts, is a happening which is due 
only to human effort (paurusa), not to anything else.*' For 
achieving anything in this world what is necessary is human 
effort, properly used ; ^ and this effort (paurusa) consists in 
the adequate movement of the mind and limbs, in accordance 
with the direction of the wise man (sddhfipadistamcirgena yan- 
manongavicestitam tat paxirmam)^ 

It is only this that succeeds, and any other alternative is 
mad to choose. The effort must go on till the object is 
achievid. There is no use in adopting half-way measures, 
or in turning away from difficulties on the way. Even the 
great gods owe their success to their own endeavour : ' 

* cf. Shelley who, in his Ode to a Skylark, says : 

• “ We lool| before and after*. 

We pine for what is not ; 

Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought.” 

^ Yogafiasisfha, II. 4.9. 

Ibid,, II. 4. 8. 

* Ibid., 11. 4. 11. 

Ibid., IL 4. 12-16. 

6 
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qi aiqq^ qiqicl I 

srq^q ^ q %3:q^f^qq^ ii 
qqf^q i 

sfif^Tqifqrq^qi ^ 5iq5qi egqmq: ii 

qr^fi { 

jfir«3^q r^fST^T ii 

eftoT g^^qmq ?^qq qq?«q5i: i 

qir^^q gqi^q g^qi^qqi qq: II 

qr^q ^^qiqfeqi^fq: i 
qq^??iq^^qiq ii 

There are two kinds of effort [paurusa), ancient (prdktana) 
and current (aihika) ; and, of these two, the latter conquers 
the former which is induced by the store of deeds performe(4 
in previous lives (sancitakarma). By persistent endeavour, 
even mountains can be torn by people who are intelligent and 
enthusiastic ; w'hat of human endeavour prompted by previous 
deeds ? ‘ 

qITFi^^ ^fqq i 

qiTKqts^rq^qig g^qiqq sitq^ ii 

qfqqf5?5i*^qra: 1 

fH:qTsfq fqiflq?^ %q q;qi II 

For human effort to be successful, it must be properly 
directed. To rush headlong indiscriminately, is to court tragic 
disaster. We are thus asked to look for the scriptures (s'dstra) 
for guidance in such matters. They it is that can point hiit 
the right occasion and, acting accordingly, our desires can be 
achieved. Otherwise misfortune will stare at us in our face 

‘ ‘ Ibid., II. 4. 17-18. 

* Ibid., II. 4. 19; 5. 4. 
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3?qcii qi ^qiri i 

^qpqqirqqqiq 11 

^=5^1# ?Ilf%iq ^ra fsfqg I 

^qi=53M4qqiq q^qrqiq 5n%^iJi ii 

It is not enough ii one starts aright. He must ^Iso have 
the grit to hold on against opposition, and carry out his will. 
For ever must the idea be stifled, with all the force at our 
command, that we are mere puppets at the hands of our ante- 
natal tendencies {prdktana paitntsa) whose promptings we 
carry out even against our will. In reality these tendencies 
can never be more powerful than our present effort ; in the 
struggle between the two, the former are easily destroyed by 
the latter, even as the disease of yesterday is cured by the 
application of medicine today. It is necessary to contemplate 
daily on what is“expedient at present, and to take up to those 
good practices which will effect release from the shackles of 
the cycle of birth and death. Shaking of all laziness, one 
must put forth efforts towards the attainment of both the 
worlds, of both heaven {svarga) and liberation {apavarga). 
Out of the cave of existence the individual must force himself 
out, as^ does th^ lion from the cage laid down by its enemies. 
Personal introspection is desirable, and what is found in one 
in common with the beasts must be shaken off, and only t|iat 
which befits good men retained. It is the height of folly to 
lead a purely sensuous life and glory in it. It is as despicable 
as the life of a* germ in a wound 

qirTi^' q^?q II 
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asq^I^rqqfJl q ei II 

^iq=aiqfqqf%q qf^i^sq g^^qq I 

qiTfiq q^^q qiq^ivi ^iTFqf^ ^qqq |1 
?Tq: qi^qTs^iriqgaj: | 

?gi?^iS5j ?Tqfqig g^: m: n 

srelqqaf: Of^ig^Tfiqi fqqi i 

^ieiflrl^-q q^^migqirqfq II 

q qpqsqqgqfn: 3^qq?q: | 

qqi 511 ^ SiqilSciqfg?;^ II 

?ieRff?:i?^qir5iii?^5q ^q 1 

^qq qcqqIfi^3^ ^ftotqifrq^^lrl || 

q??? ^i q»q?:qifqq: I 

???^%rqgfq?g5q ?il^trHr3^qTr=q3q |1 

r^f^^l^qraqiqir^qsfe^ JRW3 r^ \ 

|qrai?i qq: qsiq q vi^q??iri II 

Good or bad results come from our own endeavours, and 
there is really no such thing as destiny (daiva). He that would 
reject what is visible to his eye and would indulge in uncertain 
inferences, is the very sort of man who would mistake his own 
arms for serpents and fly around in panic. Seeing the face 
of those idiots who are firmly convinced of the supremacy of 
the Unseen (adrsta) and who believe that they are only 
directed by Fate {daiva), the goddess of Fortune only flies 
away. Discrimination is therefore necessary, and in order *tO 
learn it, one must resort to scriptures and good company. 
By such an act one’s desires are accomplished. Our 
ignorance is the cause of all our misfortune. It is only 
through lassitude that this wide earth is full of bestial ^nd 
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impecunious men ; otherwise, every one would be munificent 
and renowned. lintering into the company of good people, 
one must attempt to find ouf the good ancf bad in himself 
and learn that discriminating intelligence which only can 
save ‘his soul. It is idle to believe in a Destiny apart from 
one’s own deeds in previous lives. It is quite possible to 
destroy these, even as a youth can conquer a child. Even 
as the evil deeds of yesterday lose their vicious character by 
virtuous conduct today, so are the past deeds of man counter- 
acted by present endeavour * 

«I?g^g?8lqi ?gl qsiq^ II 

^[irqfTqq^iqffq sni^ifq qfq^qR^ci ii 
3fiqTvqia[^qwi^q: .1 

2^: 3^^q^q gqicq^ qq: 11 

qqifqferq q-q-^ ^ fg^q: 11 

ari^^q qfq q SRI q ^qigfqfqC qf^qT qi | 

sffB^qir^qqqfq: q^qgfq^a rqqq«a 11 

qiv^r q^srq?:qq;f5qq%fe^i^ ^qo;i-qfa:5qqq: q^rq qq^iq; 1 
qqq^iqfqg?[gf«; fiqff?qqitq2tqqiqrq=qR0lTfq II 
qwrai^ q\^q qq qi^q^rqi^r^q 1 

^ Ibid., jfl. 5. 18-21, 28-31 ; 6. 1. 4, 5. 
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qi^ ?=^=Ffl^n5F.R 14 fim ^ I 
^:^§riT5 II 

|S 311^1?: =qisqi I 

qqig qifa qi^Fiq qiq ll 

It is only the lowly, the uncultured and the foolish who 
keep themselves engrossed in sensual pleasures, who adore 
Fate {(iaiva) and make no attempt to conquer it. Every- 
thing in this world depends upon place, time, action, and 
object ; he who strives much, will succeed without fail 
Therefore effort must be put forth, intelligence must be puri- 
fied through the study of scriptures as well as contact with 
the learned, and this will help the crossing of the ocean of 
samsdra. In the forest of man, two fruit-bearing trees have 
grown up, the previous effort of man and liis current effort ; 
and of these two, the stronger prevails over the weaker. He 
who is engrossed in the absurd misconception that the 
individual is only compelled to act by an external agent, really 
ignores the visible. He is an idiot and must always be kept 
at a distance. By observing the duty prescribed by the 
scriptures (s'dstra) one obtains benefit, evea as gems are got 
from the ocean. He that would achieve his desires must be 
prepared to endeavour continuously and without break. 
That will lead him to the highest object (paramdrtha), the 
goal of all onr scriptures, the attainment of which brings 
endless and uneven enjoyment. Fate is only the invention 
of the fool. Lost in the fancy of Fate, he ignores humun 
effort which is before him handy and visible. By such hatred 
of the self, by such idolatry of Fate which ultimately 
results in inaction man loses his morality (dharma), his wealth 
(artha) and his desires (kdma). Hence is it thet all the 
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scriptures decree that, with effort, the mind must be deviated 
from the course *of evil it follows and directed towards the 
path of good so that thereby the individuarmay achieve all 
his Sesifes and enjoy happiness. It is the enjoyer that gets 
satisfaction, not he that does not enjoy ; he moves who has 
movement, not he that does not move ; and it is .the orator 
that speaks, not he that is incapable of speech ; fruitful, there- 
fore, is the endeavour of men. Even as a man endeavours, 
so does he enjoy its fruit ; never is an idler known to achieve 
anything. Man must strive hard that he may not be called 
either a tree or a serpent. If Fate is the maker of man, why 
should one act at all ? Fate, by itself, can look to all human 
activities like bathing and giving sitting and speaking. Every- 
thing is therefore obtained by means of human endeavour, not 
by any other means. The sage Vis'vamitra knew this ; he 
ignored Fate ailB, by dint of his own personal effort, became a 
brahmin ; lie had recourse to no other method 

^ fl?T: t^q^^iqoii; n 

^^qiI?5fqiqi^5qq^^T 1 

m qq Siq^^fqqjq^qi^ || 

sftcqi m II 

*3^qRU^ 3Tq$?Fqfgq5?tiqt: || 
si^qc^q i 

r?'qm || 

* ' Ibid.,‘ II. 6. 6, 23-25, 29, 31, 32. 34, ^6-38 ; 7. 3, 12, 17, 19, 32 : 8. 6, 20. 
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^qmqiqqiqjiqqiqq^qfm gw: i 
qi^T q^?q51s^JT m 51Mq^qr!I II 

3Tfi?d qwiq I 

g ^;:q; qicq^ fq^q ^ %5qT: ^IJIgf^Tmq: || 

• ••■•■ 

#: qqi^q^ |q qj=q-^ ^ m m: \ 
fqrq ^qcft^qi^q vilfT ll 

■ ••••■ 

qii:iq^q5q^?e i 

ij?: ll 

^ Iqqnqari; I 

^ qw4 qiiq =q JT[?iq???lfqfqf|q: || 

311^11 ?iqifqg I 

qq^iflmfiif^q ?iq3immefqf: II 
iiltTii (X^f^ fiwifRT q5=ffl ftiqf^: | 

qrF.i qf^ q ^i^ttit ii 

qT m qqi qqq^ ^ ?[ i 

q 3 Nfqicq^ qisj^ i' 

5iqf^ 3^qq5ii:qiR^srfqJT^f:^ qqi qqsiq | 

q^e^^jqrfqqiqi qqi ^ n^q n 

%fqicx 3^: %gqi | 

^R^fqTe5i^iiTi5=?qJtq qiR^q^ ll 
rq^gifqilai gfqqi tqgr?i3Fq | 
fiqra aigqq im qi?qq] ii 


. Influencing each individual there is a two-fold circle of 
reminiscent impressions ivasattd) ; and, of these, two, \;he 
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circle of previous vdsands is but one. If he is already being 
carried along on • the pure stream of vdsand, following that 
good cburse, he is certain to attain to permatient happiness ; 
but ^ a* vile instinct leads him to peril, no effort must be 
spared by him to suppress with force this instinct of the past. 
The river of vdsaud runs on a double course, th^ course of 
good and the course of evil. It is human endeavour that 
should restrict it to the former course only. The mind, 
already engrossed in evil intents, must be directed aright even 
with force. It is a beast which requires force to keep it under 
control. But the process of bringing the mind under discipline 
should be slow but not sudden. The mind is even like a 
child, and should be educated by slow degrees ; otherwise its 
equilibrium may be disturbed. Accompanied by good 
vdsands, and having succeeded in subjecting the senses to 
control, it is pbssible to lead a happy life on earth. If the 
mind of the individual is imperfect or if he is steeped in 
ignorance, he must follow the dictates of his teacher, the 
scriptures (s'dstra) and the means of valid knowledge 
ipramdna). That is the way to become the perfect man, to 
attain to the state of the concentrated decoction of Vijndna 
when • the whoje stream of vdsand, however good, is alto- 
gether abandoned : ^ 

I 


•'Ibid., 11. 9. 25 - 27 , 30 - 33 , 40 - 42 . 
7 
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mnNi I 

qqf^ff qRqtqi qpq |1 
sig^rs ^^irqg g^r^MriRq 1 
^s( qq: gqqfqq q^q qf^qi m \\ 

ifed qir^ I 

g f^gq*q?=qi^i^s:^irt li 

<^q%aiq qc^lq qraqf^^qi^SRt^ || 

gqqmqqi qq 1 
^t ^^qqifq^q pqfqc^r^qqqgqiq || 

sqsgfqqiqqr qiqjqRfmqfqq; I 

gq^iiffqqm^ fqiffq qiqa:^?: 11 
m: qqiq>qT^oT ^ fq^mq^gqi 1 
gmscq^ ^qi ^IlS'qT qiflfftqi fq?:ifqqi || 

The YV. is thus perhaps the most powerful advocate of 
human freedom ever met with in Indian literature. It lays 
down the very refreshing and encouraging doctrine that a 
man’s volition (prayatna), his real and adequate effort 
ipouru^a), is invincible in power. There is nothing under the 
sun which these two cannot accomplish. No doubt, during 
their operation, they often do come into conflict with the 
individual’s antenatal tendencies [prdrahdha karma ) ; but we 
are asked to understand that man has in himself the power to 
fight this his Destiny, to transdfend its unhealthy influence, 
and even to, take up to those prescribed practices which w^l 
lead him to the summum bonum of mundane existence. 



ANANTABHATTA 

By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 

Under the orders of Maharaja Anup Singhji of Bikaner 
Anantabhatta, son of Mimdmsaka Dddiibhatta, wrote two 
works, namely, the Tlrtharatndkara and the Advaitaratndkara, 

Tirtharatnakara 

This is a vdluminuous compilation on the Ttrthas, based 
on the various Purdnas and the Tristhalisetu. It contains 
nearly 38,000 Granthas^ and is perhaps the largest work on 
the subject, amply bearing out the author’s acquaintance with 
the whole range of Purdnic literature. Besides a complete 
MS of the work (No. 1822), the Anup Sanskrit Library has 
MSS ot its various sections. No MS. of the work (complete 
or incomplete) is reported from other collections. 

MSS: IN THE Anup Sanskrit Library 

A complete •MS. (No. >822). 793 folios. Well WTitten 

in j medium hand. Old, brittle and damaged. 

Incomplete MSS 

Gaydmdhdtmya — MSS. Nos. 1790 and 1794, 
^Ayodkydmdhdtmya — Nos. 1791 and 1795. 
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Prayagamdh^mya — Nos. 1792, 1800 and 1801. 

Jyotirlingamahdtmya — No. 1793. 

Mathurdmnhdtmya — Nos.-l 796 — 97. 

Kammahattnya — Nos. 1790, 1806, 1811 and 1815. 

Gangdmdhdtmya — Nos. 1799, 1802, 1808 and 1813.. 

'Jtvacchrdddhaprayoga — No. 1 803. 

Kuruksetraprayoga — No. 1804, 

Kubjdmrakamdhdtmya — No. 1805. 

Sakalatlrthamdhdtmya — No. 1807. 

Lohdrgalamdhdtmya — No. 1809. 

Goniskramanamdhdtmya — No. 1810. 

Kokdmukhamdhdtmya — No. 1812. 

N aimis'dranyamdhdtpiya — No. 1814. 

Rdmopdkhydna (with Vdrdnaslmdhdtmya) — No. 1816, 

Sastitlrthanirupana — No. 1817. 

Uttaragokarnamdhdtmya — No. 1820. 

Nos. 1818 — 19 are also incomplete, the end missing. 

M.M. Prof. P. V. Kane in his History of Dharmas^dstrd, 
I, 554. gives Anantabhatta's father’s name as Yadu bhatta, 
but in the MSS of his works in the Anup Sanskrit Library it 
appears as Dddii bhatta. On p. 679, ibid, Prof. Kane men- 
tions one Anantabhatta, son of Dd-i bhatta^ author of Sadd- 
cdrarahasya, composed at the desire of Samgrdma Sifhha 
(about 171^ A.D.). We are tempted to identify this Dd-J 
with Dddii and this Ananta with our author; but there is no 
evidence for this. 

The work begins: 
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atoqfiff: 3^sqi sfi ?i3[f%f?Fg i 

cl?JTl5r^^=335rjoiqniqt |1 

t ^f^ioimviqq^TriT i 

^Rqq^ar; fqsstq^^: qft^sqqR; || 

qcqJtffiqTqiinqm ^iq^iqifgR i . 

^i?qifqi ?gi c!»4i?qififq n 

3(Tiq5r5Fdt^?:3T^i r^q^sq?a5iqoTi II 

Ends : 

(^m) q?qFrq^?^5? dtqT3iq5^ir»1t!: I 
q'tqer II 

31ST5[513?:iOTlfq rq?«l^'t%5^q =q I 
^\ qsq]i?f« qqi 11 

3iif!qi?i,qfia5^q i 

3T^qii4: ^ fqsflf: eji^qfiiw ^§q;q: II 

«ftq?q5Kl^Tr^’^I5i5i|q?q^RRi;i^cTf?[|^qfqifqi qtqieTSIl^lOoT- 
3Tq?^n1q rqj:N% dtq^aiqj^ ^q^^jftqqiiifj^qrjj^qoi 
m I q?T^'is?g | 

. The Advaitaratnakara 

In this admirable work which encourages mutual 
tolerance of vafious sects, Afiantabhatta has collected passages 
bearing on the Advaita of Visnu and S'iva from the Maha- 
bhdrata, Rdmdyana and the Purdnas, and interpreted them 
‘accordingly. There is a MS. of this in the Anup Sanskrit 
LibVary (No. 8873). It is old and has 76 sheets of well 
written Dfivandgart, the first two* being somewhat damaged. 
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There are 11 lines per page and 36 syllables per line. The 
title AdvaitaratnSkara is written above the folio-number in 
the left-hand margin of the reverse of each folio. There are 
some marginal corrections. The name of the patron is 
mentioned both at the beginning and end. 

Begins': 

^ri qro^dn^qi: fgfTi^i?qRn7 

ndRqi^T 1 ^infci^qRigsRiq 

e4i554i^HrgdRl'«iTm?qi?lJl?IJTRr^riesfi55R:gf?3?q f^rq 3RlFg- 

qtqwT?n^qiOoT3i^»ifggqi «iJi?rW|5i 
g^ioTriifq^ qq?^=3q 3T|^i;3iqji:i^T q?q 9HRi:q^ i ciq ^qi: 
finq trq g'q'jqi qfqqiqqRR 1 

^Oiqqfoi Sjqqqefi ^isjq 3qi=q I 

Ends : 

fq?!??! qirqqi ^qqq | 

I^ir 3 q^qi:^rq?qiqnqigqq ^f^in'qqirqqRiqi^ qfqi 11 
^Tlrifqq^l qtsq gi:iaTq=q?Tt 1 
it qjq: q^qqi fqa^fl II 

ffq «f\qffi:i3IlRli:i3l?i{tq5I?:i5Iiggfe5^q?qi|tqT jftqWl^lI^qR'toi^lV 

af^qRiciiq: \ 54 

qqg I qf^sgp^r norqq^ qq: i qq: 1 



LET US HONOUR THE GREAT 


1. Sir William Jones Bi-centenary 

The Royal Asiatic Societ}' of Bengal celebrated the Bi-centenary 
of the birthday of its founder, Sir William Jones, for a week 
from the 6th of January. He came at a time when the founda- 
tions of Indian civilisation were getting shaky ; and if Indians 
have now realized the greatness of their ancient civilization, 
and if such greakiess is being recognized in other countries 
also, it is in no small measure due to the work done by such 
noble scholars. The Adyar Library has sent the following 
message for the occasion : 

It is with great pleasure that, on behalf of the 
Adyar Library, I send very hearty greetings on 
the dccasion of the celebrations of the Bicentenary 
of Sir William Jones, who founded the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

The Adyar Library joins in paying homage to 
that great ^holar wh® has laid the foundation of 
podern Orientology, and every institution and 
every individual dedicated to the cause of oriental 
studieSowes a great debt of gratitude to him. 

• The relation of such a soul with India will 
compensate for some unhappy relations between 
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Europe and India in political and commercial 
spheres. The latter will be forgotten by the future, 
while the ‘services of people like Sir William will 
ever be remembered by posterity for centurieS'and 
rnillenia. 

May the function be a big success which it 
well deserves to be. 

G. Srinivasamurti 

Hon. Director 


2. Our Editor Honoured 

Among the scholars recently honoured by the late 
Maharaja of Cochin is Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Editor of this 
Bulletin and Curator of the Eastern Sectign of the Library. 
The title conferred on him is Gaveshakatilaka, “ ornament of 
Research scholars,” and as its insignia a diploma {sanad) and 
a gold medal were presented to him. Dr. Kunhan Raja’s 
services to Research are manifold ; and, so far as the Adyar 
Library is concerned, his aid for the last twenty years in 
connection with its literary activities has been invaluable. I 
take this opportunity, not only to express my grateful apprecia- 
tion of his valuable co-operation, but also to offer him my very 
warm felicitations on this well-deserved honour which has 
been conferred on him. We do hope this will be a forerunner 
of many more that are yet to come. 

G. Srinivasamurti , 
Hon. Director 



MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 

THE SATPADYAMUKTAVALI OF MUKUNDAPANDITA 

. By H. G. Naraiiari, M.A., M.Litt. 

To the category of a Sanskrit anthology, to the species of compila* 
tions whose aim is to assemble together what is admirable, in 
Sanskrit poetry, belongs the SatpadyamuktavaU of Mukunda* 
pandita. A large number of works of this category are known, and 
a great many o]^1:hese are available in print. In so far as the 
present work is concerned, the only ^ MS. I know of is deposited 
in the Adyar Library with the shelf-number XL. C. 36. It is a 
fairly old paper MS., written in Devanagari, and consists of 124 
folia. Size, 9" X 3.7". Lines, 8 in a page. One folio” is missing, 
and a good many of those that survive are considerably damaged 
by the attack of insects and worms. The -MS. must have been 
copied on SaturdSly, the twelfth day in the bright-half of the month 
of S'ravapa in Sarhvat 1853 (~A. D. 1796). The work concludes: 

The work s^ms to have ^een compiled in Benares : 

' Aufrecht (CC. I. 728a III. 150a) speaks of MSS. of a 
saiigraha. From the brief descriptions of these which are now available to 
me. I feel that these two MSS. have nothing to do with our present work. 

« Fol. 184. 
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Towards the bottom of the codex, there is an inscription across 
in a different hand, larger in size than that used while copying the 
MS., which runs': pustakam idafn ananiddevasya. It is probable 
that the original owner of this codex Anantadeva, ^ 

In six chapters each of which is called a pariccheda, and in 
about a thpusand verses in all, the work deals with the usual topics 
which are the concern of a Sanskrit Anthology. I give below a 
brief description of its contents : 




1. 


Fol. 1 

2. 

arift'i: 

1-7 

3. 


7-8 

4. 


9-11 

5. 


11 

6. 

95ii?rs5igr 

11-13 

7. 


13 

8. 


13-14 

9. 


14 

10. 


14 

11. 


14 

12. 


14-15 

13. 


15-16 

14.. 


16 

15. 


16 



1. 


16-17 

2. 


.17-20 

3. 


20 

4. 


20-21 

5. 


22 


6. 

JiR^rs???rr 

22-23 

7. 


23 

8. 


23 

9. 


23-24 

10. 

3g*?: 

24 

11. 


24-25 



1. 


25 

2. 


25-26 

3. 

ijq: 

26-29 

4. 

qrg: 

29 

5. 


29-30 

6. 


30 

7. 


30-31 

8. 

^^55: 

31-32 

9. 


32-34 

10. 

'qraq;: 

34-35 

11. 

qqi; 

35 

12. 


35 

13. 


35-36 

14. 

*nir: 

36-38 

15 , 


*38 
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16. 


38 

2 . 

48-50 

17. 


38-39 

3. 

50-57 

18. 


• 39 

• 4. »rsr: 

57-58 

19. 


39-40 

5. a?qr: 

58 

20 . 


40 

6. 

58-59 

21 . 

Os • 

40 

7. 

59-61 

22 . 


40-41 

8. ?:'q: 

61 

23. 

qsjRi: 

41 

9. qftqrasin 

61-64 

24. 


41 

10 . Rcirq: 

64-65 

25. 


41 

11 . ^rf§: 

65-66 

26. 

^qq;: 

41 



27. 

^ 9 : 

41 

« 


28. 

q4fT: 

41-42 

1 . «lRqfqqqqrirjT5[ 

66-70 

29. 


42 

2 . Hr^«BnR¥qq<frqq; 

70-73 

30. 


42-43 

3. 

73-74 

31. 


43 

4. 

74 

32. 

5if: 

43 

5. 

74-75 

33. 


43 

6. 

75 

34. 

m: 

43-44 

7. 3TR# 

75-77 

35. 


44-45 

8. 

77 

36. 


45 

9 . 

77-78 

37. 

535^ 

45 

10 . 

78 

38. 


45 

11 . 

78-79 

39. 

gar 

46 

12 . q>a?i?tTft?rr 

79-80 

40. 


46 

13. fqsasvir 

80-81 

4i. 

fwi: 

46 

14. aifiTRrftqfr 

81-84 

42. 


46-48 

15. 

84-85 


t 

• 


16. 

85-86 



17. ^ra-- 

86-87 

1-. 


48 

18. 3?rt«ciR4: 

87 
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19. 


87-88 



20. 


88-89 

1. 


103-112 

21. 


89 

2. 


112-113 

22. 

3155^1^: 

89 

3. 


" 113 

23. 


89 

4. 

feqrgmi; 

' 113 

24. 


89 

5. 


113 

25. 


90 

6. 


113- 

26. 


90-100 

7. 

qwr 

113-118 

27. 


101 

8. 


118-119 

28. 


101 

9. 

^3: 

• 119-121 

29. 

iftw?: 

101 

10. 


121 

30. 


101-102 

11. 


121-122 

31. 


102 

12. 


122-123 

32. 

%q5?T: 

102-103 

13. 


123-125 

33. 


103 





In the recent 

Alphabetical 

Index' of Sanskrit 

MSSJ in the 


Library, the present work is referred to as Subha^itasahgraha ; 
but its real name seems to be Satpadyamiiktavaliy while the other 
title refers to its nature as a collectanea of good utterances. The 
author, Mukundapapdita^ is the son of Timmajlpan4ita oi Puf}ya- 
&iambha, a village situated on the banks of the GoddvaVi, All 
this information follows from the verses at the beginning of the 
work and from its colophons : 

qiqi ^Ifq gi^ig rj: || 

^ P. Ula. 

. ^ This is evidenced, not only by the Verges both at the beginning as well as 
at the end of the work, but also* by the inscriptions on top of the left hand 
corner of each folio. 
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g'lq^riPfllGiT 55tsiq?iic5fii^fi I 

• • • ,- 

i^t^l.cfgqq'^ifqrp-icifeinsfiqro^airqsi - 
gf gnifq^?ifq|: q^Hiqri=#?; mn: ll ' 

«ftqsT?fiqft I ‘ 

. ?alRST?rqdqfi:;?TlT^qiH[!gc1 gf!?3:qf&¥cl^ 

eqit 3i5=^rtT.qR=#3:?gd^q: i * 

gqif^cieq^ iRqorqqr^’s^^ygq: I ' 

|f^ 5jf-KqR#^; q^q: l* 

^frqqglqiq^i^qT gqifq^g^ifq^: i 

. ’gf-^qfo^^qiq qii^qt ?t?ggtr \\ 

gqifq^^i^q^ qiq ^f^^- 

grniq^stqgqri#?: I ^rqiHtq q?«i: i ' 

Tlje Satpadyamukt avail has a large number of verses in 
common with anthologies like the Suktimukt avails the Suhhasita- 
vail and the Sarngadharapaddhati whose names are quite fami- 
liar ; but our compiler is mentioned in none of these antholcfgies. 
It is possible that this is a late anthology, drawing freely from earlier 
works of its cj^s, but mucji more evidence than is yet available 
is necessary before this statement can be put in the form of a 

* Fol. 166. 

Fol. 2Ah \ the rest of the colophon is aln^pst completely eaten away by 
worms. • 

» FoL 486. 

Fol. 66a. 

^Fol, 1036. 

. ^Fol. 1166* 
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definite assertion. The very close connection between the V 
section of this anthology with the -section * in the very 

popular StibhU^.taratnabhandagdra is interesting. The latter, 
being very recent, is more likely the borrower, or there have 
been a common source for it and our anthology. 

Verses borrowed from other anthologies apart, there are a good 
many verses in the Saipadyamuktdvalf, not traceable in other 
compilations, which are endowed with considerable poetic excel- 
lence. I cite a Sample : ' 

m: rJrllHdeSmqi- 

'qqeqjiR: qfi i 

?l?q:isq 7i gq; || 

The value of an anthology rests not so much on its originality 
as on the literary merit of its content ; and, fa so far as this test 
is concerned, the Satpadyamuktdvali can bear it, I think, with 
considerable credit. 


* Pp. 262 ft. 
“ Pol. n. 



S'ASTRADIPIKAVYAKHYA : PRABHAMAND^ALA 


By V. Krishnamacharya 

There are two different commentaries with the title Prabha- 
mandala on the Sastradipika of Parthasarathimis'ra written by 
two different authors namely Yajfianarayana and Anubhavananda. 
The former was the disciple of Yajnes'vara while the latter ,of 
Krsijanandas^rama. Yajnanarayana was also called Yajnes'vara 
in some of his works. Though these two commentaries bear the 
same title of Prahhamaridala they are found to be distinct from 
each other. ^ Both *of them have not yet been represented by 
printed editions and remain only in manuscript. Of these two, 
Yajnanarayana’sw commentary is somewhat familiar to the scholars, 
and copies of it are often mentioned in the catalogues of MSS., 
while Anubhavananda’s is not mentioned in Aufrecht’s Catalogus 
Catalogorum and is practically unknown to most of the scholars. 
Thus the copy of the latter is very rare and important. As far as 
I know only twd manuscripts are available for the work each 
containing different portions. The Curator’s office Library, 
Trivandrum, has a paper MS. containing portions of the fist* two 
adhyayas.^ The Tanjore Maharaja’s Library has a palm-leaf MS. 
containing a fragment of the^ 3rd adhySya.^ The Adyar Library 
also has a paper MS. but it is only a transcript made from the 
T^ore MS. said above.* As the MSS. of the Trivandrum and Tanjore 
Libraries contain only different portions not found in each other 

* and as the? MS. of the Adyar Library is only a transcript of the 

• 

' No. 453 of the Des. Cat. of the Curator’s office, Trivandrum. 

* No. 69J2 of the Des. Cat. of the Tanjhre Library. 

* MS, No. X-I-9** of the Adyar Library. 
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Tanjore MS., practically only one copy is available for the first 
three adhyayas of the work. « 

Both the authors viz, Yajnararayan^and Anubhavananda seem 
to have lived more or less in the same period of the 17th century 
A.D. the former being junior and the latter senior. 

1. YajSanarayana alias Yajfies'vara was the author of the 
following works : 

(1) Sastradii)ikavyakliya\ PrabhUmandala^ 

(2) Alamkararaghava,’^ 

(3) Pa%capadikavivaraiiojjJvan 

(4) Alamkdrasuryodaya.^ 

(5) S'dstracndamani:’ 

(6) Astahhdsdramdyana 

(7) Campuratua," 

(8) Samgltardghava:' 

In the Prabhamandala he gives his lineage as following : 

* Vide No. 6930, Vol. XII of the Den. Cat. of the Tanjore Library. 

^ ,, No. R. 3927 of the Trie, Cat. of the Madras Govt. Orie. Library. 

» ,, No. R. 592 

^ ,, No. 5140, Vol. IX. of the Des. Cat. of the Tanjore Library. 

“ Quoted in his Alamkararaghava on pages 10 and 178 of the MS. No. 39-L 
14 of the Adyar Library. 

Vide No. 6930, Vol. XII of the Des. Cat. of the Tanjore Library. 

“ fTs?r 

5 ? 

qt q3qsir»l. II 

5q^qT«n«iftt5i^iF ^W5?«f3qf5isi¥i^^ nifffN%iN 

«ft?RRRr*ioiF{t%^fi 5rr««frfqqiis*rr^r^ 5r»iw»555R*n^, 

=^54; qR; ii ” 
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Tirumalayajvan of the Carakuri family was the foremost 
member ; his son wf^s Yajnes'vara ; his sons were Kondubhatta and 
Laksmana ; Kondubhatta^s sons were Tirumalay^van and Yajna- 
narayana (the author). From this it is clear that Tirumalayajvan I 
was his greatgrandfather ; YajSes'vara was the gandfather ; Kondu- 
bhattA was the father ; Laksmana was the paternal uncle ; Tiru- 
malayajvan II was the elder brother. He also states th-at he was 
the disciple of YajSes'vara, (his grandfather) and his paternal uncle 
Laksmana was the disciple of Kondubhaffa. 

Laksmana our author’s paternal uncle was also called Laksmi* 
dhara and the following are among the works written by him ; 

(1) Sadbhasacandrika,' 

(2) PrasannardghavavyTlkhyd : TimmahhupdllyTl^^ 

(3) Gjtagovindavydkhyd : Srutira%jan%!‘ 

(4) Anargharaghavavydkhya : IstarthakalpavalU.^ 

In the Sadhhd^acandrika Laksmana gives the same genealogy 
as given by Yajnanarayana in his Prabhamaiidala. In the Pra- 
sannaraghavavyakhyd also he gives the same genealogy and 
dedicates the work to Timmaraja, the sister’s son of Tirumala- 
raja (1580 a.d). In the Gltagovindavydkhya also he gives the 
same genealogy and dedicates the work to Tirumalaraja (1580 A.D.) 
In the Anargharaghavavydkhya after giving the same genealogy 
as givcm in his jDther works, he adds that after leading a domestic 
life for a long time he became a sarhnyasin with the name Rama- 
nanda under the preceptor called Krsijanandayati the author of the 
SiddhdntasiddhWijana!' 

* Printed and pijbUshed by K. P. Trivedi, Poona. 

* Vide R. No.‘2338 of the Trie.*Cat. of the Madras Govt. Orie. Library. 

• * Vide No. 22. page 202 of Seshagiri Sastri’s Report No. 2 and D. No. 11962 
of the Des. Cat. of the Madras Govt. Orie, Library. 

^ Printed in Telugu Character at Mysore. 

^ Vide the introductory verses : 
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Krs^as'rama mentioned in the Colophon of the work as his 
guru is none but KrsQanandayati the author of the Siddhanta- 
siddhaiijana as evidenced by the following verse : 

g«3T?Tfg^'f|5aiir gqqmfq i 

(Vide the Introduction to the SiddhdntasiddhdTljanat Tri. 
Sans. Series XLVII). 

In this verse Ramananda describes himseif as a disciple of 
Krsi;ianandaguru, evidently theauth or of the Siddhantasiddhdfljana. 

In the verse mentioned above, Ramananda describes himself 
also as the scribe of a MS. of the Siddhantasiddhdnjana and 

^r^rmqrir ii 

^fqqFqrT«Nr?siwqRt ^ ii 

^sqTftfq; qfo^qqiq?: ^ II 

spifq §«ft; ii 

q fNtqr (§Rqi q4fe[qr: gsft: i 

q qfr#ft ^ftqtqi^iqq; i 
aw^nqqsqr^r sjqnj. ii 

Colophon : , 

5qrwqrftw«?^?qqi^qn?qrar ii ” 
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gives the date of copying as the Sunday, the 5th day of the bright- 
fortnight in the Makara month of the year Saumya which corres- 
ponds to. the 16th of January 1670 A.D. according to the Indian 
Ephemeris by L. D. Swamikannu Pillai.* It has been already 
pointed out that Laksmidhara became Samnyasin after leading a 
married life for a long time and was called Ramananda during the 
period of his life as an ascetic. Therefore we may tak^'the year 
1670 as the later part of his life time. As Yajnanarayaija was the 
nephew of Ramananda we may fix the former in the same period 
as a junior contemporary of the latter. 

II. Anubhavananda was the the author of the following works : 

(1) S dstradipikavyakhyd : Prahhdmandala^ 

(2) Advaitaratnakos'avydkhy'a 

In the works mentioned above he describes himself as a 
disciple of Krsnanandapujyapada evidently the author of the 
Siddhantasiddhdnjana!^ Thus Anubhavananda is known to have 
been a co-pupif of Ramananda under Krsnanandapujyapada. 
Therefore Anubhavananda^ may be placed more or less in the same 
period in which Ramananda is known to have lived i.e., 1600 to 
1680 A.D. 

This date is further corroborated by the fact that Bhaskara- 
diksita of Pallakacheri, another disciple of Krsnananda and the 

’ Vide the Introduction to the Siddhdntasiddhanjana, Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series NdT XLVII. 

Vide No. 453. Vol. Ill of the Des. Cat. of the Curator’s Office Library. 
Trivandrum, No. 6932, Vol. XII of the Dcs, Cat. of the Tanjore Palace Library 
and MS. No. X. L'9'* in the Adyar Library. « 

^ Vide 7503, -Vol. XIII of the Des. Cat. of the Tanjore Palace Library. 

* Vide the following Colophons:* 

. qr?: ii *’ 

q«r*T: qR=Ei?: ii” • 
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author of a commentary called RatnatuUka ’ on the Siddhanta- 
siddhdfljana was one of the recipients of Tiruvisanallur grant of 
the king Sahaji I who ruled Tanjore from 1684 to 1711 a.d.** 

Nrsimhasarasvati was another disciple of Krsnanandapujya- 
pada and wrote a commentary called Subodhini on the VehUntasUra 
of Sadananda. In this commentary he gives the date of the compo- 
sition as the year Durmukha in the 16th century of the S'alivahana- 
s'aka corresponding to 1579 S'aka"^ 1657 a.d.^ 

Thus the four authors namely Ramananda alias Laksmaija of 
Carakuri family, Anubhavananda, Bhaskaradiksita and Nrsimha- 
sarasvati are known to have been co-pupils under Krsijanandayati 
and lived in the 17th century A.D, Yajnanarayaija was their younger 
contemporary. 


* Vide the following verse and colophon of the RatnatUlika : 

w ii” 

?i*rrHq; n ” 

(No. 344. P. 770. Vol. II of the Des. Cat. of the Curator’i* ©ffice, Trivandrum.) 

® Vide the Introduction to the Siddhantasiddhanjana, Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series No. XLVII, and pp. 8 and 19 of the pamphlet called RSma- 
bhadradik§ita, published in the Kavyamala Series. 

^ “ irr?^ W5i?irrvi% ^5151% gsj: 

51% I , 

s?TaRit«r 5 wmr 11 ” 

{Vide p. 78 of the Vedantascirett edited by Meeralal Dhole, (palcutta 1883.) 



OBITUARY NOTICE 

T. R, SRINIVASA AIYANGAR, B.A., L.T. 

1879—1945 

By a. N. Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T. 

On the 20th of October, 1945, one of the Honorary Editors 
of the Adyar Library Series, Mr. T. R. Srinivasa Aiyangar, 
B.A., L.T., passed away. It has become our melancholy duty 
to record his demise and write a short notice of his life in this 
Bulletin. The late Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar was born at Tanjore, 
on 28th May, 1879. His father, Ramaswami Aiyangar, was 
a clerk in the office of the local District Registrar. At the 
early age of 13 he lost his father and was brought up under 
the fostering and devoted care of his mother Janaki Ammal, 
his paternal and maternal grand -fathers 4ielping the slender 
resources of rite family to cope with the educational expenses 
of the boy. The sterling qualities which he displayed attracted 
the attention of the Founder of Kalyanasundaram High 
School, Tanjore, and ensured a free education for the high 
school classes* * Srinivasan* passed the Matriculation Exami- 
nation in high rank in 1893 and entered the St. Peters’ 
College, Tanjore, as a free scholar, thanks to the kindness of 
the Priniyml of that College the late Rev. W. H. Blake. 

, After graduation, he started life as a private tutor. He sub* 
sequently qualified himself for the-L. T. ajid was appointed ‘as 
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teacher in the Kalyanasundaram High School on 1-2-1904. 
By honest work, perseverence and intelligent understanding of 
the requiremerts of his pupils he rose to the position of being 
the head of the institution in which he had studied. It is 
worthy of note that the part played by him in bringing the 
School from the management of a private individual to a duly 
constituted Trust Board, registered under Act XXI of 1860, 
is commendable and shows his far-sightedness. As Headmaster 
of the Kalyanasundaram High School (1927-dl), Corres- 
pondent and Secretary to the Board of Trustees, Mr. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar endeared himself to the public of Tanjore. 

While education was the main occupation of Mr. Srini- 
vasa Aiyangar, his part in the public life of Tanjore was 
equally absorbing. He took a leading part in the organization 
and spread of the Cooperative movement in Tanjore and the 
surrounding areas and continued as a member of the managing 
bodies of these institutions for a long time. The movement 
represented all its phases such as Bafiking, Cooperative loans. 
Stores Department, Agricultural mortgage loans and Building 
Societies. His great experience was utilized in the reorganiza- 
tion of the controlling Board of the Viraraghava High School, 
Tanjore, and constituting the Managing Body into a Trust 
Board duly registered. The flaire for admiiffi^tration which 
he displayed induced the Sub-ordinate Judge ot Tanjore to ap- 
point him as the Resident Trustee for ten years to the Ban- 
garu Kamakshi Amman Devasthanam. In this capacity, he 
introduced system and order into the administrative machinery 
of the Devasthanam, revived the ancient practices of the 
temple where they had fallen into disuse, recovered certain 
lands belonging to the Devasthanam which otherwise would 
have been lost to it and renewed some of the important jewels 
of the Devasthanarp. 
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His connection with the Adyar Library reflects the literary 
side of his activities^ Besides regularly annotating the Sanskrit 
classics prescribed for tjie University courses, he collaborated 
with the^late Pandit S. Subrahmanya Sastri in publishing the 
Varivasydrahasya of Bhaskara Raya and was responsible for the 
English portion of that work. Similar help rendered to £andit 
Subrahmanya Sastri, in bringing out the VogaS^T/rasof Patan- 
jali, the Jlvanmulitiviveka, the Ananda Lahari and the 
Saundarya Lahari with English translation and Introduction, 
also resulted in preparing the ground for the major work of 
the transla^tion of the One Hundred and Eight Upanisads 
which he was to do later. He also wTote an introduction in 
English to the Samgrahacuddmani edited for the Library 
by the late Pandit S. Subrahmanya Sastri (1938). 

After his retirement in 1931 from the Headmastership 
of the Kalyanasundaram High School, he was invited to trans- 
late into English with the help of the late Pandit S. S. Subrah- 
manya Sastri, F. T, S., the One Hundred and Eight Upanisads 
edited and published in the Adyar Library Series with the 
commentary of S'rl Upanisad Brahma Yogin, in accordance 
with that commentary. The result of the joint labours of the 
two scholars have been published in the y^fcars that followed. 
In 1938 the ti^slation of the Yoga Upanisads was published. 
This was followed by the Sdmdnya Veddnta^ Upanisads in 
1941. The Vaisnava Upanisads was taken up immediately, 
but the war interfered seriously with the programme of 
publication of.^he Library,»and one of the books held up was 
thf Vaisnava Upanisads, The manuscript of the Saiva and 
S^dkta Upanisads is ready. The Ten Major Upanisads have 
^•also been .translated by him and the manuscript is ready for 
publication. These translations constitute his major co(i- 
tribution to Sanskrit literature and*learni^. 
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The Library was equally anxious with Mr. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar to complete the publication of the series of trans- 
lations which it had planned, and bn*^ for the War, would have 
completed the series^ It is a debt which the Librarv owes to 
the late Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar to publish the remaining 
voluii^^s of the English translations of the Upanisads at an 
’fearly opportunity in recognition of the devoted and zealous 
services of the translator. I cannot do better than quote the 
words of the Director of the Adyar Library in estimating the 
services of Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar, along with that of the 
late Pandit Subrahmanya Sastri with whom he was so closely 
associated : 

“ It is a great loss to the Adyar Library that both these 
scholars who placed their great talents at the disposal of the 
Adyar Library and served as our Honorary Editors till the 
last day of their lives passed away before *this and the future 
volumes in the series could be published. They undertook 
work at the Adyar Library purely as a labour of love ; and 
performed it with rare zeal and devotion. The most valuable 
service rendered by them to the Adyar Library will never be 
forgotten, but will always be cherished by their colleagues 
with warmest affection and profound gratitude.” ^ 


preface to the Vai::^ava Upanisads, Adyar Library Series No. 52. 
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1. Royal Honours 

Some scholars, poets and literary •men were honoured by 
H.H. the Mah^aja of Cochin on the 17th December, 1945 
on the occasion of his eightieth birthday by conferring on 
them suita^" Titles and by presenting them with gold medals 
and Sannads as insignia of the Titles. This is the first time 
that a* ruling member of that ancient royal family has lived 
up to the eightieth year. This is perhaps the most ancieht 
royal family that has continuously wielded ruling powers over 
the same territory without a break. And the family can boast 
of many scholars* in ancient times and even now, and they 
have all been great patrons of arts and letters. His Highness, 
it is very regrettable to have to record, passed away on the 
31st of January, within six weeks after that happy event. The 
birthday was also the occasion when His Highness made a 
special grant of one hundred thousand rupees for aiding 
publications of ancient manuscripts in the £?&ate. 

^ i 

2. Indian Philosophical Congress 

^ ifalty-^nferences are held annually during the laltefpart 
of December, in India. The Indian Philosophical Congress 
was held at Trivandrum under the auspices of the University 
of*Travancore. The session was opened by H. H. the Maha- 
raja of Tj[ravancore on the afternoon of the 19th of December* 
He referred to the fact that the greatest of thinkers the worltl 
has produced according to universal acceptance, namely, 
S'^ahkaracaSfya. was born within the teijjfitorial limks of the 
10 
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State. f Sachivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar welcomed 
the Delegates. Prof. M. M. Sharif of the 'Muslim University, 
Aligarh was the President. ^'c^presidential address, he 
surveyed the growth of Muslim thought and dealt’./ith the 
contribution of Muslims to the thought of the world. The 
sessicfft^ continued for four days and concluded on the evening 
of the 22nd December. There was a symposium on “ The 
Philosophical Basis of Marxism ” and anotner on Is Time 
Real ? ” Three Papers were submitted on eWh of the two 
subjects by Dr. D. M. Datta, Prof, A. R.' Wadia and 
Prof. Kali Prasad, and by Dr. A. C. Mukerji, Prof. G. R. 
Malkani and Dr. N, V. Banerjee respectively. The conference 
was divided into 5 sections, namely (1) Ethics, Social Philoso- 
phy, and Religion with 16 Papers, (2) Logic and Metaphysics 
with 10 Papers, (3) Indian Philosophy with 21 Papers (4) 
Islamic Philosophy with just 1 Paper and' (5) Psychology 
with 18 Papers. As it ought to be in India, the Indian 
Philosophy Section is the strongest. As usual, the Library 
had myself as its Delegate to the Conference and the Paper 
submitted by me to the Conference is published in this issue. 
Mr. H. G. Narahari too attended the Conference and his Paper 
also appears in tbfs issue. 

k Indian History Congress 

1 ne eighth session of the Indian History CohgrcoS opened 
at the Annamalai University on the 29th December and lasted 
for three days. Dr. Tara Chand of Allahabad was the 
President. The Congress was divided into five sections 
according to the five periods of Indian history, nbmely, (1) 
eijrliest' times up to 711 A.D., (2) 711 to 1206 A.D., (3) 1206 
t4 1526 A. D., (4) 1526 to 1764 A. D. and (5) 1764 to the 
present times. Het^ there were 23 Papers for the Ist section, 
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8 for the 2nd, 14 for the third, 20 for the fourth a^nd 18 
for the fifth. Apkrt from these five sections, there was 
a sixth section called tuC.’^’Sravidian section with 21 Papers. 
In spit^^'of the convenience in such a division, one feels that 
this differentiation of Dravidian History and Culture as some- 
thing distinct from the History of India divided into five 
sections, could have been avoided. The History of India is a 
unit and there cannot be any sort of separation as Aryan and 
Dravidian In^ki. There was no event in the “ Aryan India 
which did ./ot have its influence in the “ Dravidian ” India 
also, and no event has taken place in the “ Dravidian ” India 
whi^h was not related with the Aryan ” India. The Library 
^pointed Mr. A. N. Krishna Aiyangar as its Delegate at the 
Conference. 


. -4. Music Conferences 

The nineteenth Annual Conference of the Madras Music 
Academy was held in Madras for ten days from the 22nd of 
December. The Conference was opened by the Raja of 
Ramnad. The thirteenth session of the South Indian Music 
Conference was opened by Justice Rajamapnar of the Madras 
High Court on, the evening of the 23rd pecember. Still 
another Music Conference was the third annual Music Festival 
of the Tamil Isai Sangam. The first two Cohferericesjiave 
the same ideals ; the third is distirrctiy-a move- 
ment for giving due importance to Tamil Music in the art- 
developments of South^India. It is unfortunate that art. 
Which it is really that unites man, should become the occasion 
for rival/y and even unpleasant animosities. One must notice 
that the rich music heritage of the Tamil country is not rece/v- 
ing its due recognitionin the music world of the day. Although 
ideal music is only a form, yet language c^nts much^in music ; 
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the thljme of the composition and the sounds of the composition 


count as much in music as the music-fdrm itself, in actual 
practice. 

If art is to be a real force in man’s life, there nrast be in 
it, as in every aspect of life, an adjustment of “ lay?-” and 
“ free'Sbm.” Law must be set by artists, and artists must 
have the freedom to expand the scope of the law of taste. 
At present, the scope for the artists is renricted within a 
small field. Klrtana singing, Ragdldpana, 's^ara and Tala 
demostrations, and Pallavis take the entire series portion of 
a music programme. It is legitimate that there must be an 
organised move to lift art from this limitation. Older phases 
of musical art must be revived and adjusted to modern tastes, 
and newer forms of music must also be evolved. Music 
compositions too must be selected from a wider field of choice 
extending beyond recent Telugu and Sanskrit compossitions. 
This reform must be effected without mutual feuds also. 

On the 24th of December, Sir S. V. Ramamurti opened 
an exhibition of paintings in Adyar and he emphasised the 
spiritual values of art in his address. These activities of the 
country show that there is real hope for the future of the 
country by way an artistic and cultural, an^ consequently, 
the true spiritiyil/awakening in the land. Materialism by way 
of pver-empMsis of political and economic problems, is 
castit^ 'aj. tJtitk gloom over the country, and iL.''5.?oiilsc»ifef/ 
bright rays of art and culture that can dispel this gloom and 
lead the country into light and vrisdom.' Inifa once led the 
nations of the civilized world in the matter of art, cultuie 
and wisdom. India should regain its position in these jpublimer 
asWcts of life instead of following the West in their political 
-idealogies. 


Printed and l^ublished^C^Bn^rayud^u, at^the Vasanta Press, Adysir, Madras 




SRI C. JINARAJADASA 

Assliwcii office of iJic President of the Thcosophical Society 
r on February 
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G. Srinivasa Murti. 


/JUNIUS 


By H. P. Blavatsky 


[Reprinted with acknowledgments 
to ^he Editor of “ The Theosophist*'^ 

Genvuls ! thou gift of Heaven, thou light divine I 
Ani^id what dangers art thou doom’d to shine. 

Oft will the body’s weakness check thy force, 

Oft damp thy vigour, and impede thy course ; 

And trembling nerves compel thee to restrain 
Thy nobler efforts to contend with pain ; 

Or want, sad guest ! . . . — Crabbe 

Among many problems hitherto unsolved in the Mystery of 
Mind, stands pfbminent the question of genius. Whence, and 
what is genius, its raison d'etre, the causes of its excessive 
rarity? Is it indeed “a gift of Heaven”? And if so, why 
such gifts to one, and dullness of intellect, or even idiocy, the 
doom of another ? To regard the appearance of men and 
women of genius as a mere accident, a prize of blind chance, 
or, as« dependent on physical causes alont| is only thinkable 
to a materialist. As an author truly says, tliere remains, then, 
only this alternative : to agree with the believtir in a personal 
the appearance of every single indiylapafta a 
special act of divine will and creative energy or ” to recognise, 
in the whole^ succession oT[ such individuals, one great act of 
sdme will, expressed in an eternal inviolable law.” 

Geifius, as Coleridge defined it, is certainly — to every out- 
ward appearance, at least — “ the faculty of growth ” ; yet to Vhe 
intvard intuition of man, it is a question whether it is genius 
— an abnormal aptitude of mind — thajt •develops and grows, 
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or th^ physical brain, its vehicle, which becomes through 
some mysterious process fitter to rec^'v-t and manifest /row 
within outwardly the innate ar<’.4^ine nature of man’s over- 
soul. Perchance, in their unsophisticated wisdom, the philo- 
sophers of old w' ere nearer truth than are our modern wiseacres, 
when they endowed man with a tutelar deity, a Spirit whom 
they called genius. The substance of this entity, to say 
nothing of its essence — observe the distinction, Reader, — and the 
presence of both, manifests itself according toM|ie organism of 
the person it informs. As Shakespeare says of\he genius of 
great men — what we perceive of his substance “ is not here ” — 

For what you see is but the smallest part. . . 

But were the whole frame here. 

It is of such a spacious, lofty pitch, 

Your roof were not sufficient to contain it. 

This is precisely what the Esoteric philosophy teaches. 
The flame of genius is lit by no anthropomorphic hand, save 
that of one’s own Spirit. It is the very nature of the Spiritual 
Entity itself, of our Ego, ‘which keeps on weaving new life- 
woofs into the web of reincarnation on the loom of time, from 
the beginnings to the ends of the great Life-Cycle, This it is 
that asserts itself' stronger than in the average man, through 
its personality, io that what we call “ the manifestations of 
genius ” in a pferson, are only the more or less successful efforts 
of that Egfo to assert itself on the outward plane^dUf^^s^y^^ 
tive form — the man of clay^ — in the matter-of-fact, daily life 
of the latter. The Egos of a liew^ton, an ^ifeschylus, or a 
Shakespeare, are of the same essence and substance as the 
Egos of a yokel, an ignoramus, a fool, or even an i^iot ; and 
the self-assertion of their informing genii depends on the 
pl^ysiological and material construction of the physical man. 
No Ego differs from another Ego, in its primordial 6r original 
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essence and nature. That which makes one mortal a^ great 
man and of anot?^:^ a vulgar, silly person is, as said, the 
quality and make-up of Hsj physical shell or casing, and the 
adequacy or inadequacy of brain and body to transmit and give 
expres^sion to the light of the real, Inner man ; and this apt- 
ness or inaptness is, in its turn, the result of Karma. Or, to 
use another simile, physical man is the musical instrument, 
and the Ego, the performing artist. The potentiality of per- 
fect melody of sound, is in the former — the instrument — and 
no skill of the latter can awaken a faultless harmony out of a 
broken or badly made instrument. This harmony depends on 
the ffSelity of transmission, by word or act, to the objective 
plane, of the unspoken divine thought in the very depths of 
man's subjective or inner nature. Physical man may — to follow 
our simile — be a priceless Stradivarius, or a cheap and crack- 
ed fiddle, or agafn a mediocrity between the two, in the hands 
of the Paganini who ensouls him. 

All ancients knew this. But though all had their Mys- 
teries and their Hierophants, not all could be equally taught 
the great metaphysical doctrine ; and while a few elect received 
such truths at their initiation, the masses were allowed to ap- 
proach <hem with the greatest caution and oifjy within the far- 
thest limits of fact. “ From the Divine All proceeded Amun, 
the Divine Wisdom . . . give it not to the unworthy,” says a 
Bonk of Hermes. Paul, the “ wise Master-Builder," (/ 'Cor. Ill 
10) but echoes Thoth- Hermes when telling the Corinthians “We 
speak Wisdom among them lhat are perfect (the initiated) . . . 
ditine Wisdom in a Mystery even the hidden^ 'isdiotn” (ibid.ll 7). 

Yet,>to this day the ancients are accused of blasphemy 
*and fetishism for their “ hero-worship.” But have the modern 
hisforians ever fathomed the cause of such “ worship ” ? \\*e 
believe not. Otherwise they would be -the first to becopie 
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aware that that which was “ worshipped, “ or rather that to 
which honours were rendered was nek^iCr the man of clay, 
nor the personality . . . but^~th« divine imprisoned Spirit, 
the exiled “ god ” within that personality. Who, in the 
profane world, is aware that even the majority of th^ magis- 
trates (the Archons of Athens, mistranslated in the Bible as 
“ Princes ”) whose official duty it was to prepare the city for 
such processions, were ignorant of the true significance of the 
alleged “ worship ? Verily was Paul right . . . (ibid, V 2). 

Were Chapters II and III of the First Corinthians ever 
translated in the spirit in which they were written — even their 
dead-letter is now disfigured — the world might receive strange 
revelations. Among other things it would have a key to many 
hitherto unexplained rites of ancient Paganism, one of which 
is the mystery of this same hero-worship. And it would learn 
that if the streets of the city that honoured one such man, 
were strewn with roses for the passage of the Hero of the day ; 
if every citizen was called to bow in reverence to him who 
was so feasted ; and if both priest and poet vied in their zeal 
to immortalise the Hero’s name after his death — occult 
philosophy tells us the reason why this was done. 

“ Behold,” saith, “ in every manifest^ion of genius — 
when combined iwith virtue — in the w^arrior or the bard, the 
great painter, artist, statesman or man of Science, who soars 
high above the heads of the vulgar herd, the undeniable 
presence of the celestial exile, the divine Ego wffiose jailor 
thou art, O man of matter!” Thus, that ‘which we call 
deification applied to the immortal God within, not to the 
dead walls or the human tabernacle that contained Wm. And 
this was done in tacit and silent recognition of the elforts made^ 
by the divine captive who, under the most adverse circum- 
stances of incarnatrpn, still succeeded in manifesting himself. 
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Occultism, therefore, teaches nothing new in asserting the 
above philosophicaho-syom. Enlarging upon the broad meta- 
physical truism, it only gives it a finishing toucli by explaining- 
certain details. It teaches, for instance, that the presence in 
man of^ various creative powers — called genius in their 
collectivity — is due to no blind chance, to no innate qualities 
through hereditary tendencies — though that which is known 
as atavism may often intensify these faculties — but to an 
accumulation of individual antecedent experiences of the Ego 
in its preceding life, and lives. For, though omniscient in its 
essence and nature, it still requires experience through its 
personalities of the things of earth, earthy on the objective 
plane, in order to apply the fruition of that abstract omni- 
science to them. And, adds our philosophy, the cultivation 
of certain aptitudes throughout a long series of past incarna- 
tions must finally culminate in some one life, in a blooming 
forth as genius^ in one or another direction. 

Great Genius, therefore, if true and innate, and not merely 
an abnormal expansion of our human intellect — can never 
copy or condescend to imitate but will ever be original, sui 
generis in its creative impulses and realisations. Like those 
gigantic# Indian lilies that shoot out froni; the clefts and 
fissures of the cloud-nursing and bare rockis on the highest 
plateaux of the Nilgiri Hills, true Genius needs but an 
opportunity to spring forth into existence and blossom in. the' 
sight of all on the most arid soil, for its stamp is always 
unmistakable. 'To use a popular saying, innate genius, like 
miirder, will out sooner or later, and the more it will have 
been suppressed and hidden, the greater will be the flood of 
‘light thrown by the sudden irruption. On the other hand 
artificial genius, so often confused with the former, and which, 
in truth, if but the outcome of long studies and training, will 
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never be more than, so to say, the flame of a lamp burning 
outside the portal of the fane ; it mjij^r.throw a long trail of 
.light across t‘ne road, but it 4«aves the inside of the building 
in darkness. And, as every faculty and property in Nature is 
dual — i.e,, each may be made to serve two ends, evil as well 
as good — so will artificial genius betray itself. Born out of 
the chaos of terrestrial sensations, of perceptive and retentive 
faculties, yet of finite memory, it will ever remain the slave of 
its body ; and that body, owing to its unreliability and the 
natural tendency of matter to confusion, will not fail to lead 
even the greatest genius, so called, back into its own pri- 
mordial element, which is chaos again, or evil, or earths 

Thus between the true and the artificial genius, one born 
from the light of the immortal Ego, the other from the 
evanescent will-o’-the-wisp of the terrestrial or purely human 
intellect and the animal soul, there is a chastn, to be spanned 
only by him who aspires ever onward ; who never loses sight, 
even when in the depths of matter, of that guiding star the 
Divine Soul and mind, or w^hat we call Buddhi’ Manas. The 
latter does not require, as does the former, cultivation. The 
words of the poet who asserts that the lamp of ,the genius — 

If not Inrotected, pruned, and fed with^are, 

Soon 4ies, or runs to waste with fitful glare, 

— can apply only to artificial genius, the outcome of culture 
and of purely intellectual acuteness. It is not the direct bght 
of the Manasa putra, the sons of wisdom,” for true genius 
lit at the flame of our higher nature, or the 'Ego, cannot die. 
This is why it is so very rare. Lavater calculated that “the 
proportion of genius (in general) to the vulgar, is like one to a 
million ; but genius without tyranny, without pretefision, that 
judges the weak with equity, the superior with humanity, and 
equals with justice, us like ohe in ten millions.” This is indeed 
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interesting, though not too complimentary to human nature, 
if, by “genius,” had in mind only the higher sort of 

human intellect, unfolded by cultivation, “ protected, pruned,* 
and fed,” and not the genius vve speak of. Moreover such 
genius is always apt to lead to the extremes of weal or woe 
him through whom this artificial light of the terrestrial mind 
manifests. Like the good and bad genii of old with whom 
human genius is made so appropriately to share the name, it 
takes its helpless possessor by the hand and leads him, one day 
to the pinnacles of fame, fortune and glory, but to plunge him 
on the following day into an abyss of shame, despair, often 
of crime. 

But as, according to the great Physiognomist, there is 
more of the former than of the latter kind of genius in 
this our world, because, as Occultism teaches us, it is 
easier for the personality with its acute physical senses and 
tatvas to gravitate toward the lower quaternary than to soar 
to its triad — modern philosophy, though quite proficient in 
treating this lower place of genius, knows nothing of its higher 
spiritual form — the “one in ten millions.” Thus it is only 
natural that .confusing one with the other, the best modern 
writers should l\ave failed to define true genius. As a conse- 
quence, we continually hear and read a go’od deal of that 
which to the Occultist seems quite paradoxical. “ Genius 
requkes cultivation,” says one; “Genius is vain and self- 
sufficient,” declares another ; while a third will go on defining 
the divine lighl tut to dwarf it on the Procrustean bed of his 
owft intellectual narrow-mindedness. He will talk of the 
great eccentricity of Genius, and allying it as a general rule 
with an “‘inflammable constitution,” will even show it “ a 
prey to every passion but seldom delicacy of taste !” (Lord 
Karnes). Ft is useless to argue with such, or tell them that 
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original and great Genius puts out the most dazzling rays of 
human intellectuality, as the sun quenoh€^ the flame-light of a 
fire in an open field ; that it is never eccentric ; though always 
sui generis ; and that no man endowed with true genius can 
ever give way to his physical animal passions. In the view of 
an humble Occultist, only such a grand altruistic character as 
that of Buddha or Jesus, and of their few close imitators, can 
be regarded, in our historical cycle, as fully developed GENIUS. 

Hence, true genius has small chance indeed of receiving 
its due in our age of conventionalities, hypocrisy and time- 
serving. As the world grows in civilisation, it expands in 
fierce selfishness, and stones its true prophets and geniuses for 
the benefit of its apeing shadows. Alone the surging masses 
of the ignorant millions, the great people’s heart, are capable 
of sensing intuitionally a true “ great soul ” full of divine love 
for mankind, of god-like compassion for suffering man. Hence 
the populace alone is still capable of recognising a genius, as 
without such qualities no man has a right to the name. No 
genius can be now found in Church or State, and this is 
proven on their own admission. It seems a long time since 
in the thirteenth century the “ Angelic Doctor ” snubbed 
Pope Innocent ‘IV who, boasting of the millions gcA by him 
from the sale of absolutions and indulgences, remarked to 
Aquinas that “the age of the Church is past in which she 
said, ‘Silver and gold have I none]! ’True, was the ready 
reply ; but the age is also past when she could say to a 
paralytic, ‘ Rise up and walk;.’ ” And yet from that time, and 
far, far earlier, to our own day the hourly crucifixion of tlleir 
ideal Master both by Church and State has never ceased. 
While every Christian State breaks with its law and customs, 
with every commandment given in the Sermon on the Mount, 
the Christian Church justifies and approves of fhis through 
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her own Bishops who despairingly proclaim : A Christian 
State impossible op Christian Principles.” Hence — no Christ- 
like (or Buddha-like) w^y of life is possible in civilised States^ 
The Occultist then, to whom “ true genius is a synonym 
of self-existent and infinite mind,” mirrored more or less faith- 
fully by’ man, fails to find in the modern definitions of the term 
anything approaching correctness. In its turn the esoteric in- 
terpretation of Theosophy is sure to be received with derision. 
The very idea that every man with a soul ” in him, is the 
vehicle of (a) genius, will appear supremely absurd, even to 
believers, while the materialist will fall foul of it as a “ crass 
superstition.” As to the popular feeling — the only approxi- 
mately correct one because purely intuitional — it will not be 
even taken into account. The same elastic and convenient 
•epithet ” superstition ” will, once more, be made to explain 
why there nevef was yet a universally recognised genius — 
whether of one or the other kind — without a certain amount 
of weird, fantastic, and often uncanny, tales and legends 
attaching themselves to so unique a character, dogging and 
even surviving him. Yet it is the unsophisticated dlone, and 
therefore only the so-called uneducated masses, just because 
of that lack’ of sophistical reasoning in them, who feel, when- 
ever coming in* contact with an abnormaJ, out-of-the-way 
character, that there is in him something more than the mere 
mortal man of flesh and intellectual attributes. And feeling 
themselves in the presence of that which in the enormous 
majority is ever; hidden, of something incomprehensible to their 
ma|ter-of-fact minds, they experience the same awe that popular 
masses felt in days of old when their fancy, ofteri more unerring 
than cultured reason, created of their heroes gods, teaching : 

. . . the weak to bend, the proud to pray 
^To powers unseen and mig[htier than they. 
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This is now called Superstition. But what is Supersti- 
tion ? True, we dread that which we cannot clearly explain 
ourselves. Like children in the dark, we are all of us apt, 
the educated equally with the ignorant, to people that darkness 
with phantoms of our own creation; but these “phantoms” 
prove in no wise that that “ darkness ” — which is only'another 
term for the invisible and the unseen — is really empty of any 
Presence save our own. So that if in its exaggerated form, 
“ superstition ” is a weird incubus, as a belief in things above 
and beyond our physical senses, yet it is also a modest ac- 
knowledgment that there are things in the universe, and 
around us, of which we knew nothing. In this sense “super- 
stition ” becomes not an unreasonable feeling of half wonder 
and half dread, mixed with admiration and reverence, or 
wdth fear, according to the dictates of our intuition. And this* 
is far more reasonable than to repeat with the too learned 
wiseacres that there is nothing “ nothing w^hatever, in that 
darkness ” ; nor can there be anything since they, the wise- 
acres, have failed to discern it. 

E pur se muove ! Where there is smoke there must be 
fire ; where there is a steamy vapour there must be water. Our 
claim rests but upon one eternal axiomatic truth : nihil sine 
causa. Genius and undeserved suffering pfbve an immortal 
Ego and Reincarnation in our w^orld. As for the rest, i,e,, 
the' obloquy and derision with which such theosophical 
doctrines are met. Fielding — a sort of Genius in his way, too 
— covered our answer over a o^ntury ago.* . Never did he 
utter a greater truth than on the day he wrote that “if super- 
stition makes a man a fool, scepticism makes him mad,'' 



OUR PRESIDENT 

On the 17th of February this year, C. Jinarajadasa was 
declared duly elected the President of the Theosophical 
Society, and he formally assumed charge of that great 
position the same day. The announcement was made 
by the Recording Secretary of the Society at a function 
in the Headquarters Hall at Adyar. That was the day 
when the anniversary of the death of Col. Olcott, the 
President-Founder of the Society, was celebrated, and 
the announcement of the election of the new President 
was made at the end of the celebration of the anniver- 
sary. The President, made his first Address also, on 
the occasion. He is the fourth President of the Theo- 
sophical Society. Col. H. S. Olcott,. the Founder of 
the Society, was its life President and died in February, 
1907. ^ He was succeeded by Mrs. Annie Besant, who 
was elected fbur times consecutively ^s President of 
the Society for periods of seven years. She passed 
away when she was nearly completing her fourth term 
of office, in September 1933. George S. Arundale was 
the third Pfe'hident wh5 was elected to the position in 
Jane 1934, and on his death last August, the new Presi- 
dent was chosen for the place. 

He was born at Curuppumullage in Ceylon (which 
place is indicated by his initial p.) on the 16th of Decem- 
ber 187^, exactly three months after'the Theosophical 
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Society was founded. He was first educated at a 
Buddhist School in Ceylon which later developed into 
the now famous Ananda College. In 1889 he went 
over to England, and passing the Matriculation Exa- 
mination of the London University after receiving 
private tuition, he joined the St. John’s College at 
Cambridge. He took his M.A. in Cambridge in 1900, 
with Sanskrit and Pali. In 1902 and 1903, he was in 
Milan as a student in the Literature and Science 
Branch of the University of Pavia. From 1904, he 
has been a worker for the Theosophical Society.- He 
was its Vice-President when Mrs. Besant was President 
and deputised for the President when she was out of 
the Headquarters and when later she was disabled. 

It is a matter for special pride to those who are 
connected with the Adyar Library that he was one of 
its former Directors. And he entertains a particular 
regard for that position which he occupied, as is 
evidenced from the message he gave to the Library for 
publication when the Bulletin was started in 1937. 
Thus Ire wrote.: “ As a past Director of the Library, I 
ask for the enthusiastic co-operation of all, whether 
they know Sanskrit or not." He was always interested 
in the affairs of the Library, and he guided us and 
councelled us in all matters oonnected with the activi- 
ties of the Library. He is a linguist commanding 
French, Italian, Spanish and Portugese for fluent 
public speech, besides English. He knows German 
too. He is a great scholar in Sanskrit and Pali and is 
very proficient in Greek ind Latin. He Is a philosopher 
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and*%scientist ; he is a close student of letters and of 
arts and an authority on aesthetics. He is an author 
with a large number* of works on religion, philosophy* 
and science to his credit, and he is a good public 
speaker, clear, specific, comprehensive and convincing 
in his treatment of the subject. He has travelled in 
the various countries of the world. He is a man with 
a variety of interests, and when he interests himself in 
any subject, he takes pains to understand the subject. 
His interests are constant and enduring. 

He is a Buddhist by birth. He has closely studied 
all the religions of the world. He knows that Buddhism 
cannot be studied without the historical background of 
the earlier phases of Hinduism and that many of the 
tenets of Buddhism and many of the terms found in 
Buddhistic texts have, a long history behind, without a 
knowledge of which a true understanding of the religion 
is impossible. He is a deep student of the Upanisads) 
and Plato is his favourite. 

While 'I convey our loyal greetings to the President 
on belialf of •those who are working ' in the Adyar 
Library, I must here record my special gratitude to 
him in so far as it was he who first entertained me* in 
the Library exactly twenty years ago and opened up 
for me the Path to the place where I find myself now. 

C. Kunhan Raja, 
Editor, Adyar Library Bulletin, 



UVAS SOMA AN INTOXICATING DRINK 
OF THE PEOPLE ? 

By C. Kunhan Raja 

Soma is a drink offered to the gods at sacrifices performed 
by the ancient Aryans. Since it has its counterpart in the 
Avesta, namely, Haoma, it is certain that the custom of 
offering Soma to the Gods is not a mere Indian one, but is 
an Indo-Iranian one. There is no evidence to connect the 
custom with the whole of the Aryans. 

Neither traditional interpretation nor traditional belief 
associated Soma with an intoxicating drink either in India 
or among the Parsees. But as soon^as modern researches 
started in Europe in the field of ancient civilizations in the 
East, it was assumed more or less as a matter of course 
that Soma is a drink, and as such an intoxicating drink. 
The word Mada associated with the Soma drink was the 
only evidence, if it is an evidence at all, to relate Soma with 
intoxication. Mada in modern Sanskrit means intoxication, 
and Malta is one who is drunk. The Mada in its 

various grammatical forms occurs in innumerable places in 
the Bgveda, and in most of the places it is related to Soma. 
But in the Bgveda the word is associated with thf, acquisition 
of anything that is the object of one’s strong longings and 

' a Paper read at the meeting of the Archaeological Society of South 
India held on Monday the 28th January, 1946 at the University Buildings. 
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means only that mental phase which is produced by 
the acquisition of what is eagerly longed for, like the acquisi- 
tion of cows, sons, richer etc. There is nothing to show that^ 
in Mada there is an element of stupefaction of the mind, a 
loss of control over one’s mental steadiness. As ag^nst this 
there is ‘the word Durmada, evil Mada, which is the effect of 
alcoholic drink; and this Dtirmada is. associated with another 
drink, namely, Surd. Thus in V^eda itself what we find is 
that Soma produced happiness (Mada) and Surd produced 
intoxication (Durmada.) The presence of the word Durmada 
or evil intoxication along with Surd, which is alcohol, and the 
association of Soma with only happiness or Mada, should 
by themselves be enough to show that Soma was not ah 
intoxicating drink. 

If we had been discussing the point in the earlier stages 
of Oriental Research, perhaps it would have been possible to 
dismiss the point in a very easy way. But now the belief has 
become very wide that ’ Soma was an intoxicating drink, 
and a national drink too, among the Indo-Aryans, and it has 
become necessary now to disprove the position with positive 
evidences, instead of leaving it to those who start the theory 
of its b^eing an intoxicating drink to prove their position. 
Belief has become their proof for that poslDon. But as a 
matter of fact the point was never attempted to be proved ; it 
was simply taken for granted. • * • 

We may assume the position as acceptable that man 
offers to the various gods what he himself likes. If man 
offej:s a drink to a god, that must be a drink which he himself 
enjoys. Thus when Soma is offered to the gods, it is not 
unreasonable to assume that Soma was a national drink. 
And* no drink has a right to be a national drink unless it is 
also art intsxicating drink. Further, Soma is mentioned as 
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producing Mada^ and Mada means intoxication. Thus, we 
come to the position that Soma was an intoxicating drink 
among the Indo-Aryans. This is more or less the position of 
scholars, in regard to this point. Scholars have not ignored 
the point that at that time there was another drink, which 
is termed Sur^, and that Sum produced Durmada or evil 
intoxication. 

The following are the places in the Bgveda where there 
is a reference to Surd : 

fsol: ga II M16-7 

2. ^ ^ I 

^ ^ aTF5 WfiBT IT^ r^IT 

IT|55T II M91-10 

3. ^ flT 37^%: I 

37f^ iivii-86-6 

4. 5«R’% ITtRTH 1 

gar ii viii-2-12 

5 . 55f5| ^ ar gRTfi/: I 

^ l^TRl II 

X-107'9 

There are many references to Sura in the Atharvaveda. 
The following are the references : 

1. ’J?!? ^5* 591 I 

«^!R|T 9T?T ^ «?!=| 9^: ^ irfer fNmgfT ^ 

«*Nti ]| IV,- 34-6 
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it vi. 69 -i 

3. 5 m iTT «i 5 I^T 3tTf^4% I 

W |«t p«?5 I 

^ 3?^^ iT^f^ 5 ?% f^ ^5=??am. II VI-70-1 

4. 1^1 «I5=*r^ I 

*1^5 *i| ?i 5 =iTf^ il ix-1-18 

5 . ^ g?T I 

^ ^5 ^ W: > 9 : 

5 ^c*t II X- 6-5 

6 . m 5 q^lf^rlll I 

*“ • *■ 

li xiv-1-35 

7. qfiqsrqj ^qqqf^^gi M WT | 

^ 5 T^T I^T q'§fqTqqq. 11 xiv-i -36 

8. ^ I q qqr 5 q fif qgs?|. 

I gqi*ti«1 q M ^]A 

qqf| q ^ II xv- 9 - 1 , 2, 3 

9 . q^sqi^ % lira; i 

qqi fqM fq% 11 xx-114-2 

This occurs in the Bgveda also as VIII-21-14 

10. 5^ |fT4q1^3i q^qiqi^ qqt i 

flf^qi Pt II 
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qrgTW sq^: *[1=;^^; r^T II 

XX-125-4, 5 

These occur in the Rgveda also as X-131-4, 5, 

There is nothing to show that in those days they con- 
sidered Surd as anything objectionable, that they condemned 
the use of Surd, What we are justified in assuming is that 
this Surd was the national drink of the time. 

The question regarding Soma being an intoxicating drink 
must be .approached from within the text itself. If we had 
only Haoma in the Avesta and if we had to depend entirely 
on the description of Haoma to settle the point, then the 
question of Soma being an intoxicating drink might not have 
arisen at all. There is not even a hint in the whole of the 
Avesta about Haoma being an intoxicating drink. This gives 
us the right approach. If we have to start with a hypothesis, 
that hypothesis should be that Soma was only a sacred drink 
for the gods. 

What this Soma or Haoma is, has not yet been properly 
settled. There is no doubt that it is a creeper with leaves. 
It grows on the mountains. In the Rgveda^ Munjavan is given 
as the name of the mountain on which good Soma grows. We 
have not been able to identify this mountain. 

It is understood that the real Soma is no more available, 
and that the Soma now used is only another variety. In the 
BrdhmanaSy there is the prescription of a Substitute, when 
Soma is not available. Here we have to consider one thing. 
If Soma had been an intoxicating drink, and if Soma had 
become unobtainable, then what we expect is that t?he Aryans 
would have substituted another national drink in its plate ; 
and it is definitely known "that there was Surd which was an 
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i«^eiiycant and a national drink. But Surd is not the pres- 
cribed substitute when Soma is not obtainable. Thus the 
very fact that the substitute prescribed for Sonia, when Som^ 
is not obtainable, is not an intoxicating drink, proves that the 
original Soma too was not an intoxicating drink. 

It IS not always necessary that what is offered to gods 
is what man likes for himself and. what man enjoys in his 
own life. In most of the cases it may be so. But there are 
exceptions. Although various flowers arid sandal paste are 
used by man and are also used for the worship of gods, the 
leaf of Tulasl plant which is extensively used for divine 
worshfp is not used by man in his daily life. The leaf of 
Tulasl has a symbolic meaning. Similarly Soma too need not 
necessarily be a drink of man on the simple ground that it is 
offered to the gods. There are many other cases like that. 
Man burns incence at home and also in temples. But among 
the Hindus, burning camphor is done only in front of the 
images of gods and is 'not practised as a domestic luxury. 
Cases may be multiplied. 

Soma is not offered to all the gods. The ancient Indian 
interpreters have divided the vedic divinities into those who 
receive, the oblation of Soma and those who receive praise 
{Havirbhdjah and Siiktabhdjah), They h^ive also divided 
the gods according to their position in the heaven (Dyauh), in 
the atmospheric region (Antariksa) and on the earth {•Prthivi}. 
There is some sort of correlation between these tw^o systems 
of division. The divinities who receive! praise are in the 
heavenly region and those who receive the Soma-oblation are 
in the two lower regions. This is only in a general way and 
not absolutely. One also notices two sorts of symbolisms in 
th& Vedas: the Bull {Vrsabha) symbol for rites (Karma) and 
phe lforse*(i4s'w) symbol for praise and for wisdom (Sukta 
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and Dhl), Soma is associated with rites or Karma. 
destroys Vrtra, and Stuti (song or praise) destroys Vala. 
Karma is associated with the flow of water and Stuti is 
associated with the flow of light. The light is also symbolised 
as cows {G avail). 

Thus Soma comes into the system of vedic ritualism in 
an atmosphere of s>mbols. There is every reason to assume 
that Soma itself was symbolic, that its value is symbolic. 
This is the most important point which I am now engaged in 
studying. The correlation of the various divisions of the 
divinities I have just referred to — the gods to whom Soma is 
offered and the gods to w^hom praises are offered, the Bull and 
the Horse and the Cow symbolsims, the Vrtra and the Vala 
paralleism, the w^ater and the light symbolism — all these must 
be worked out. This approach is sure to lead us to some 
definite conclusion on the matter. 

There is another matter which seems to indicate that 
Soma was not a drink of the people at large. It is mentioned 
essentially as a drink of the gods. There is no mention of 
men drinking Soma. This may be so only at the sacrifices ; 
and at other times it may also be a drink of the men. But 
we must consider the point of men having become eligible to 
partake of Soms^ by acquiring divinity through good deeds. 
Thus the Rbhus were at first men, the sons of Sudhanvan, 
and they became gods and acquired eligibility to drink Soma 
at sacrifices through their virtuous deeds. Maruts were also 
men raised to the status of gcds later. Ysma was once 
a man ; he was the first to find out the Path ; he too enjcys 
Soma, residing and ruling over the other world. Angiras 
were sages (iisfa) who became eligible to drink Soma. Many 
of these who have departed from this world (Pitts) also enjoy 
Soma in the region beyond the earth. Even though the 
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stated here is only with reference to the drink of 
Soma offered at .sacrifices, yet this special mention of 
eligibility for drinking Soma as confined to divfnities, even at. 
sacrifices, seems to indicate that Soma was not a national 
drink. 

Before I take up the main argument which I propose to 
adduce against the theory of Soma being an intoxicating 
drink, I may say something more about the possible 
symbolism of Soma. About the gods of the Vedas, there 
are various theories. Some hold that they are anthropomor- 
phic, that they are personifications of the various phenomena 
of Nature. Regarding the nature of gods like Savitr, Surya 
and "Mitra, there can be no doubt that they are aspects of the 
Sun. Usas can be nothing but the Dawn. But there is 
another theory that the gods must be studied with a mytho- 
logical background,’ and in this there is an astronomical bias. 
According to this view, gods are divided as sun-gods and 
moon-gods. In the Rgveda itself, the individuality and the 
identity of the sun-gods are quite plain and unmistakable. 
But it is not so easy to identify the moon-gods. It must also 
be noticed that the various rites are performed only by day 
time, an4 that, after the winter months are over when the sun 
becomes brighter. Thus the religion of the JRgveda must be 
accepted as one of Sun-worship. The sun is the source of 
all light and the source of all life. The moon is definitely 
stated as receiving lustre from the sun. According to later 
mythology, the* moon is of the form of nectar (Amrta), which 
is she food of the gods. Gods eat up the parts of the moon 
and this is the mythological explanation of the phenomenon 
•of the waning moon. Although we have no definite evidence 
about the specific features of the Soma plant, it is said in 
later literature that the plant drops its .leaves during the 
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course of the waning moon and puts on leaves duripj-^hci' 
course of the waxing moon. Thus there, is found to be a sort 
of resemblance between the Soma plant and the moon. This 
latter-day description of the Soma plant gives us a right to 
have a. hypothesis that the Soma plant was only a symbol of 
the moon, and that the whole of the Soma sacrifice has a 
symbolic significance . as a moon-rite. Just as the gods 
receive their light from the Sun, similarly the Soma rite 
represents how the moon is offered to the gods as their food. 
The light of the moon is the light of the Sun itself. 

Now, when we take up the question of what the Soma 
itself is, we find that there is nothing to show that it was a 
national drink among the ancient Aryans of India, and still 
less are the evidences to show that it was an intoxicating 
drink. There is practically no hint of man drinking Soma as 
a luxury and as a source of enjoyment. This complete absence 
of any reference to man drinking Soma in the Veda may be 
attributed to Veda being essentially related to the gods, 
without any reference to man and his social life. But still 
it is rather surprising that there is not a single place where 
there is a reference to man also enjoying the drink that is 
offered to the gods, if that had been a drink of tl^p nation. 
Man drank So;na after the sacrifice only as Prasdda, which 
gives him some spiritual merit. It gives him Immortality ; it 
-takes Wm to the eternal heaven. 

We must consider the mode of preparing the Soma for 
the sacrifice and its relation to the preparation of national 
drinks. There are descriptions of how Soma is pressedcand 
how it is offered. The creeper along with the leaves is 
crushed in a mortar with a pestle. Water is sd de d to it. It 
is pressed and the juice is extracted with the fingers. Then 
it is allowed to .pass through a sieve made of sheep’s wool. 
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?£ft^^^filtering it thus, it is offered to the gods, by pouring it 
in fire. It is offered either by itself, or it is mixed with water, 
curdled milk, honey ete. before it is offered* to the gods. ^ 
There are words like Madhvds^ira (mixed with honey), Paya- 
dmra (mixed with water), Dadhyds'ira (mixed with curdled 
milk) and Yavd^ira (mixed with barley.) 

We are not sure how much of juice is produced. Soma 
used to be bought and taken to the place in a cart. This 
indicates that a good quantity must have been produced for 
the sacrifice. The present practice is of little help to us, in 
settling the point. At present they have only a small stalk, 
and after mixing it with water and crushing it, they get only a 
small quantity of juice. If that were the condition in ancient 
times also, certainly Soma could not have been a national drink. 

There is reference to the waves in the vessels in which 
Soma juice is collected. There is reference to its being like 
an ocean and of making a terrible noise. From such descrip- 
tions, one may conclude that in those days they were using a 
good quantity of its juice at sacrifices. Since it was offered 
in the fire, certainly they could not have poured any big 
quantity as offering, as otherwise the fire would be extin- 
guished.# So the natural conclusion is that large quantities 
must have been left behind at the end of the sacrifices, which 
the people drank for enjoyment. The Soma is described 
as entering the belly of Indra and being like an oceah there.- 
There is the description of this Soma which enter the belly 
of Indra, being* like an ocdhn with waves in it. If only a 
smeril portion could have been offered to Indra, since other- 
wise the fire would be extinguished, and if this small offering 
•of Soma too is described as forming an ocean, we lose much 
of the value of the description of the Soma juice being like 
an oc^n ih the containers after ^extraction, in determining 
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the quantity of Soma that was pressed at sacrifice. The.yGisiic 
descriptions in the Vedas must be taken at their face value. In 
considering the question whether Soma was drunk by the Aryans 
in ancient India, we must also take note of the fact that selling 
Soma was condemned in ancient times ; if Soma were a national 
drink there is no reason why this should be condemned. 

The most important point that has to be considered is 
the question whether Soma juice was allowed to ferment. Is 
there a process of fermentation in the extraction of the juice 
and offering it to the gods ? I do not think that any scholar 
has adequately considered this aspect of the problem. There 
has been no investigation of this point. In the descriptions 
it is found that Soma was pressed just at the time when it 
was to be offered, that it was offered to the gods as soon as 
the juice was extracted. If some vegetable juice is pressed 
and is offered to the gods immediately, either as it is or mixed 
with other materials like water, curdled milk, honey and barley, 
how can we say that what is offered is alcoholic ? Every 
vegetable product must remain for some time before it can 
ferment, before it can become intoxicating. It is not all 
vegetable juice that can so ferment. And the question 
whether Soma juice can ferment and develop alcohol at all, 
has yet to be co^nsidered. 

There are two words in the Veda that have to be con- 
sidered* in this connection. There is the word It is 

interpreted as meaning the remnant of Soma after pressing 
the juice in the morning, kept"till evening* for being pressed 
again. Here are the passages in the commentaries in e;^la* 
nation of the term. 

Yaska : 

I V-12. 
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SSyana : | 1-32-6 

I ^gl RT^flK> | 1-87-1 

^^55[q;ji: I ^§r^x I qgT ^R^fHtsqn^iHR; Ht*T; I 

II-34-1 

I III-43-5 

mm i viii-86-4 

Skandasvamin : 

I 1-32-6 

Madhava : arqTS?^ I 1-32-6 

The St. Petersbtirg Dictionary gives the meaning of Rpsa 
as Soma-Trester. But the meaning of Rpsin (having Rjisa) 
is given in it as vorstiir;5end, ereilend, Monier Williams 
gives the meaning of Rjisa as sediment or residue of Soma ; 
the Soma plant after the juice has been pressed out. And 
Rjlsin too is explained in the same way by him. Grassman 
gives only one meaning for both the words, namely, vor- 
dringend, garade drauf los eilend, in his Worterbuch. Anyway, 
the meaning that RjUa is what is left of the stalk of Soma 
when the juice is pressed is accepted. And this is the tneaiiing 
in w’hich the word is understood in Srauta practice even in 
modern times. * The Soma pressed in the morning and kept 
till*evening is even now designated as Rjisa, 

The epithet Rjlsin (having Rjisa) is used as relating to 
• Indra. In this word there is a hint of a lapse of time betw^een 
the^ pressing of the juice and offering it to Indra. But this 
lapse of tiftie is only in respect of the pressed stalk and not 
4 
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with reference to the juice that is pressed out. ThiarfoC^ 
not mean that in the juice itself there is a process of fer- 
mentaion. A' stalk once pressed and kept over for some time 
does not give fermented juice, when pressed later. Soma is 
pressed and offered to the gods three times a day — morning, 
noon and evening. Here also, certain gods come for the 
morning oblation, some for the midday oblation and others 
for the evening one. But it does not mean that the gods who 
come in the evening get alcoholic, and hence intoxicating, 
Soma. So the word lijlsa gives no assistance in determining 
if Soma juice was an intoxicating one. 

There is another word to be considered in this con- 
nection, and that is a more important word. It is Tiro-ahnya. 
Tirah means '' across laterally ” ; Alias means “ day 
Thus Tiro-ahnya can mean “across the day“, “what has been 
kept over the day The word is differently explained. 
Modern scholars are more or less agreed on its meaning. 
Thus St. Petersburg Dictionary gives the meaning as Uber- 
tagig, Le., vorgestrig, vom Soma der zum Zweck der gahrung 
stehen geblieben ist. Monier Williams gives the meaning : 
more than one day old ; prepared the day before yesterday. 
Grassman’s explanation, in his Worterbuch is identical with 
what Roth gives, namely: was einen Tag hindurch {zux 
gahrung) gestanden hat. Gahrung means fermentation or 
clearing: I am not sure what Roth and Grassman had in 
their minds. If there is a general process of pressing the 
Soma and keeping the juice for 'fermentation ior more than a 
day and if this is the case for Soma offered at any time and 
to any god, then there is a case for the postulate that Soma 
was an intoxicating drink. But this is not the case. Tiro- 
ahnya Soma is not offered to all the gods. It is not always 
Tiro^ahnya Soma . that is offered at sacrifices. It has already 
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remarked that Soma is, in the majority of cases, pressed 
and offered to the ^ods immediately. Bjisa and Tiro-ahnya 
Soma are exceptions. • 

According to the traditional interpretation, the word is 
explained in various ways and they are given below : 

Sayana : 

I 1-45-10 

I 1-47-1 

arfl I in-28-3 

^ ^ . 

I fi^qq.q;T^ i ii 1-28-6 

1 viii-35-i9 

Skandasvamin : 

I qq ^ qiBqiqift I RT^ qqqiq qiqil 

I 1-45-10 

Madhava son of Vehkatarya: Ri^sffq qq: I III-28-3 

Madhava : ^R: Riq^^ q f^- 

3T?fq I 37% ^^^Scqif^ I 1-45-10 

The Tiro-ahnya Soma is offered to Asvins. And to 
As'vins, the offering is made early in the morning*. Thus 
** early morning Soma ” seems to fit the word best. “ As soon 
as the day is ^Ver’’ maj^ fee the real meaning of the word. 
Sktndasvamin seems to be inclined to relate this word with 
Bjisa ; to him it is Soma offered in the evening. He has still 
• another meaning, that it is Soma that is pressed on the 
appropriate day. It is not meant that Rjlsa and Tiro-ahnya 
Soma are identical. The former isf offered .to Indra, while the 
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latter is for the As'vins. This relation of Tiro-ahnya Stswra 
with the As vins makes it very difficult to relate it to alcohol. 
There is no evidence of As'vins having become intoxicated 
with Soma drinking. It is usually in the descriptions of Indra 
that we may meet with ideas usually related to intoxication. 
Further, As'vins are associated with sweet drink. Madhu is 
the word that is associated with As'vins prominently. In so 
far as Tiro-ahnya Soma is given to Aswins and in so far as 
Aswins drink Madhu or sweet honey, we cannot assert that 
Tiro-ahnya Soma is fermented and alcoholic, and consequently 
intoxicating. This is the only expression that could give a 
hint about fermentation, and that expression also fails to 
yield that interpretation. 

There is another point that must be taken note of. 
There are many words that mean Soma, used in the Vedas. 
Recently I read in a certain contribution 'a suggestion that 
Andhas, one of such words, may be related to Andha, blind, 
in so far as the intoxication of Soma makes a man blind. I 
had to inform the originator of this interpretation that the 
word may be related to the root Ad to eat, and that Andhas 
means only Anna, If Soma had been an intoxicating drink 
and a national drink, it is rather surprising that among the 

various names of Soma, none has retained the sense of a 

• 

drink in later literature. Madhu is the only word among the 
•various names that means alcoholic drink in latter-day 
Sanskrit, and Madhu has become the synonym of drink as a 
sweet drink rather than as a very strong drink. Soma means 
“ moon Indu is another word that has come to mean 
“ moon ” in later times. Most of the words that meant 
“ Soma ” in the Vedas have come to mean either the “ moon ” 
or “ nectar” in later times. Some have come to mean “food ” 
in general. 
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Soma has come from the heaven. There is the story of 
S'yena (falcon) having brought Soma from the heaven. This 
story appears in Purdnas in connection with the taking awa^ 
of Amrta from heaven by Garu^a. There is no evidence of 
any connection of Soma with an intoxicating drink either in 
the Vedas or its later developments in Indian culture. 
Semantics, mythology, the process of preparation — all these 
are against relating Soma with intoxication. Remnants of 
the story of Soma having been brought from the heaven are 
seen in the Avasta. There are some traces of it even in the 
Greek mythology, in the story of the “ mead ” having been 
brought from the Zeus. Thus Soma can be associated with 
only heaven and immortality which man attains through the 
worship of gods. Soma was used in the sacrifices with a 
symbolic significance and not as a national drink. 

This is noi saying that alcoholic drink was not known 
in the Vedic times. They certainly had Surd. This Surd 
played a great part in their religion, in ancient India. There 
are Ydgas, where Surd is used along with Soma or as a 
substitute of Soma. There are various domestic rites where 
Surd is used as a part of the rite. Surd is eulogised in the 
Astdngfihrdaya, the standard medical work in Sanskrit. 
Drinking various kinds ol alcohol is prescribed in this medical 
work for different seasons. But this is another story. The 
question is not whether ancient Indians drank alcohol ; it is 
whether that national drink was Soma. And my thesis is that 
Soma was not* alcoholic «nd intoxicating ; it was not also a 
national drink. 



anOparatnAkara of .vidyanatha 


By K. Madhavakrishna Sarma 

In a previous * issue of the Adyar Library Bulletin 
(December, 1945) 1 have dealt with the S^antisudhakara^ 
Jyotpattisara and the Y antracintdmani of Vidyanatha, 
written under the patronage of Maharaja Anupsingh. I 
have now come across another of his works, namely the 
Anuparatndkara. This was also written under the orders 
o£ Maharaja Anupsingh. There is a MS. of this in the 
Anup Sanskrit Library. Unfortunately it has not been 
preserved well. It is old and brittle. The original foliation 
is lost ; many leaves are missing. There are 806 folios 
containing in all 18000 Granthas. Neither Mitra nor 
Aufrecht notices this work. Compiled with a view to 
containing all that is of popular interest in Sanskrit 
literature, this has very few equals. 

The first two folios of the MS. are missing. The first 
two sections (named Kallolas) of the work deals with S'Ma- 

gramas, the MS. beginning : 

« 

qi 558eqi 

In Fol. 106 Kallola 1 ends with this colophon : 

it 
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!:RlfqJ[15|-*ftRcP5CTf|l5-^q?qifqi qqR: 

q^55: I ’ * 

There are quotations here from the Vaikhmasa Sariihitd 
and the Puranas. It may be noted that this part of the work 
is identical with Auttpaviveka or S' alagrdmaparlksd of which 
there are three MSS. in the Library (2747, 7670-71). This 
ends fol. marked 99. Fol. 100 is in a different hand, and 
contains the colophon of Kallola 5 : 

?iflRf^fi355o q«R: q5e5B: I 

Kallola 6 deals with iconography, ending fol. 120. Then 
we have going up to fol. 161. The 

authorities quoted on this are Sdmudratilaka, Pards^ara, 
Vatsya and Jaganmohana. Foil. 162 — 274 contain the 
Sdmudracintdmani of S'rigrama Madhava. This is a rare 
work of which no MS. Is reported from any other collection. 
Foil. 275 — 280 are missing. Foil. 281 — 392 contain Bhanu- 
datta’s Rasatarangini, This is followed by Rdjadharma with 
extracts from Brhaspati, Mahabharata, etc., on folios marked 
again ^90 — 374. Then we have Gajalaksapa, Turagalaksana, 
Golaksana, Chagalaksana, Vrsalaksana, Kukl^utalaksana, S'va- 
laksana, Gopuralaksana, Bhadrasanalaksana, Chatralaksana, 
S'ayanSsanalaksana, Dipalaksana, Ratnalaksana, Mauktika- 
laksana, Ayudhalaksana, S'ivalihgalaksana, and Citralaksana, 
ending fol. 84Sf At the e»id of Mauktikalaksana (fol. 631) 
there is this rubbed over with yellow^ figment : 

suRiift g^^^gifqi Rqi ii 

qi 1. 
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^ qqj || 

¥I5q q^5i: II 

This is followed by the colophon : 

«ftq?Hfin5lTf^.R slk^^f^If^qTfqi 

This section is therefore a complete work written under 
the patronage of Purohita Garibhadasa, probably Maharaja 
Raisinghji’s Purohita, The author’s name is given as gf&grjsf. 
Similarly the portion dealing with Gajalaksana js named 
Rajasarvasva of Kas'miramahgalavarman. 

The rest of the work (from fol. 845) deals with S'akuna. 

The part dealing with Ratnas contains a large extract 
from Hemadri. On the whole the Anuparatndkara is a 
collection of some useful works apd extracts with VTdya- 
natha’s own additions. 


MANUSCRIPTS LIBRARY IN THE PALACE 
OF H. H; the maharaja of JAIPUR 

■ It is a matter of great pleasure to be able to 
announce that H. H. the Maharaja of Jaipur has been 
pleased to give sanction for the proper arrangement. of 
the Manuscripts in the Palace and to have a catalogue 
prepared. All scholars will feel grateful to His High- 
ness for this patronage to learning. 

Eb,'— XL.B. 
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THE BALAVYUTPATTIKARINl OF'S'OKKANATHA' 


(A commentary on the Y udhisthiravijaya of Vasudeva) 


By K. Kunjunni Raja 


The Yudhisihiravijaya of the Kerala poet Vasudeva, which 
has been published as No. 60 of the Kavyamala Series in 1897, is 
one of the best rimed poems (yamahakavyas) in Sanskrit literature. 
The popularity that it once enjoyed throughout India is attested by 
the large number of commentaries, both in Sanskrit and in Malaya- 
lam,^ that are available on the poem. The commentary Sisyahita 
by Rajanaka Ratnakantha of Kashmir, composed in 1661 A.D. 
during the reign of Aurangzeb, has been published along with the 
editio priiiceps of the text. The Bdlavyufpattikdrini of 
Sohkanatha,^ the Paddrihaciutana of Raghava^ the disciple of 
SVikantha composed at the instance of King Keralavarma (14.^3* 
1445 A.D.) of Kolattunad, the PrakdS'tkd of Dharmaraja belonging 
to the Vatsagotra,' the Kavikanthabharaua by S'nkajitha, the 

' Also known as Cokkanatha, the Tamil characters for S and C being the 
same. But in all the MSS. that I have consulted the name is written as 
Sokkanatha. ThePcfcmmentary is iflso called Balavyutpattikari . 

A Malayalam commentary for the first three cantos has been printed from 
Kiftinamkulam, 1913. For different MSS. of Malayalam commentaries see 
Adyar XXXIV-N-13, XXXI-A-5; Madras Govt. Oriental MSS. library, 117 
(Malayalam). etc. 

For details see injra . 

^ R. 5119. In the description of the MS. it is attributed to S' rikapthadasa 
bu4^ that the name of the commentator is Raghava is known from the introduc- 
tory • 

^ Tanjore, 3834. 
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disciple of SVikantha/ the Vijayadars'ika by Acyuta ^ and fhfe 
Padabhedint of unknown authorship^ are known in manuscripts. 
The Ratnapradlpikd by S'ivadasa seems to be another commentary 
on the poem/ Among all these commentaries the Bdlavynipatti- 
kdrini of S'okkanatha has been, perhaps, the most popular one in 
South India. 

Several incomplete manuscripts of the work are known. The 
Madras Gov^ernment Oriental MSS. Library has got three incom- 
plete MSS. of the commentary. D. 11635 contains the commentary 
on cantos 1, 7 and 8; R. 2761 contains the commentary only 
for cantos 2 to 5 and R. 4245 breaks off in the middle of the 
fifth canto. The Travancore Palace Library has two MSS. of the 
commentary. No. 1852 contains only the first three as'vasas ; 
No. 1853 is a complete MS. of the commentary, but it is highly 
damaged and hence cannot be of much use. The Adyar Library 
seems to be the only place where we get complete MSS. of the 
commentary in good condition. Five MSS. of the commentary are 
available in this Library ; I give below a short description of them ; 

1. Shelf No. XXl-P-27. Palm leaf MS. (made from the 
leaves of Corypha umbractdifera), size: H.2''Xl.8^', Folia 211. 
fairly old: worm-eaten and slightly injured, but in tolerably good 
condition. F'airly good writing in Malayalam character, lines 9-10 
per page. Inked. Contains the commentary on cantos 1-8 complete, 

2. Shelf No. XXI -Q-5. Palm leaf MS. (Corypha leaves). 
Folia 203, size 14.2"X2". Fairly recent and in good condition. 
Fairly good writing in the Malayalam character, 1 1 lines per page. 
Inked, tomplete but for the first folio which is mivSsing. 

' The only known MS. of the commentary is in the Adyar Library, 
XXI-Q-2. ^ ^ * 

~ R. 3007, 3686. 

Travancore Palace Library, 1821, 1822. 

^ Mentioned by V. Rajarajavarma Raja in the Keraliyasathskrtasahityd- 
caritra, p. 181. , 

'' According to the description of the MS. it contains the commentary of 
S'okkanatha for cantos 2 to 6 ; but on examination I find that it contains 
that only for cantos 2 to 5, the commentary on the sixth canto ih^^rcHiicing that 
of Raghava (Padarthactntana) . * 
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3. Shelf No. XIX-0-4. Palm leaf MS. (same variety). Size 

14'^X1.4". Folia 3Q. 13 lines per page, good small writing in the 

Malayalam character. Inl^ed. Incomplete, contains»the commentary 
for cantos 1 and 2 only. It has no wooden boards. 

4. Shelf No. XXVII-I-57. Palm leaf MS. (made from the 
leaves of Borasstis Flahellifcra). Size 13^^ XF'. FcJlia 213. Fairly 
recent, but still slightly damaged and worm-eaten, medium cursory 
writing in the Grantha character. 8 lines per page. Inked. In- 
complete, contains the commentary only for cantos 1 to 6 complete, 
and 7 incomplete. 

5. Shelf No. X-F-21. Paper MS. Folia 1 19. Size, foolscap 
quarto. Good cursory writing in the Devanagari character, 15 
lines per page. Bound in cloth. Contains only the commentary 
on cantos 6 to 8. There are two lacnnae in canto 8, between 
verses 20-28 and 70-77, This is a transcript copied by N. Venkata- 
rama Sastri from the original MS. belonging to Ganapati Sastriyar 
of Kanassaluru in Coimbatore District on 18-12-1915. 

S'okkanatha, the author of the commentary, was the son of 
Acciarnba and Sudars'arrabhafta of the Bharadvaja gotra and 
Chandoga pravara. HastigiribhaJla of the Vatsa gotra was his 
preceptor; S'okkanatha belonged to the Sattanlir village in the 
Cola country on the banks of the Kaveri river. He had an elder 
brother nam«d Ramacandrabhatfa who was a great scholar in the 
various* like Manusiniii, All this information can be 

gathered from the introductory portion of the commentary, the re- 
levant verses from which are given below. ^ 

. II ^ il 

* mother verses see the description in the Catalogue of the Madras 

jovt. MSS. Library, No. D. 11635. 
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fqqraRimi q 5ii^<ifw4 
qm sft=qT^ggqDiq || 8 || 

^T)qq5^iq^e^?:(JlsqRq5?IRlfRqi 
RK5raf;^tf^5ftrIR5««jqiTfq I 
SF^tnqq^:^ =qRqifq?irasi^i^\H: m: 

gq: gqqgaTmtiftfRq^?r^ || 

51Tr?cl: f% g 5ldfrof\ f^g 5:qT 

Mq qi =q I 

5RR?RRI 3fRrRrR?:i??:R^lT!^|0lRi iTOi: 

ariglRRRrft II 

R?qif^R5II^|iRWqi^=qR^irq?: I 
q^qiq^i ?:iR=q??Ri 59if^rqgq: ii 

The colophon at the end of each canto also points out to the 
effect. 

sftRK5l3If3r^13I^ig?TTnqqrg?^RR||rR%R sqifgqRl- 
rrw^R^R q?qifT^=grqRR?fiRq5??R?ig%R 5fwfqf?:R?r?i^aT ^iifi- 
gjqmqifeqi fq^f^^iqi qB^fqr^qiifiqqR^iqi grqfsffqsiqsqi- 

^eqiqt qqRl*Rm: I ” etc., 

The paper MS. No. X-F-21 contains an additional colophon at 
the end : 

?ffgI*RlfOfqnf??IR ?l3f5l51r«Rr?qtIR I 
sqRsq^iq^iq^qiig 5TT^Riqi qqiRf^ II 

^ The number of verses in each canto is also given by tho qt^iiwiRtntator 
see, description of D. 11635. * 
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squslqi || 

a^if^Rrai^iq?nr^i ^ i 

fq51lfqqi?lcl^iq;i: Tf^t^rsq fjdl’q^ II 

riq qgfl (sic) fqq || 

^qg-^qgi^I^Pqqi^iqq^ITrq I 
q^=qrqif(51?fqqi5iq^iqil ^qie^ II 
^qg srra^q^si^^ifqqi i 

fq^^q^^^qqi^iq^iq: rq?iqfe«T q I 

qqi^iqrtl qqqiq^iq: g^iqfqei fq*. ?i qq ii 

According to A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar ^ one MS. of the work in the 
Travancore Palace Library also contains the verse 
This seems to show that the writing of the commentary was com- 
pleted in the year \hkrama, nabhas (S'ravana) month, Monday, 
Revati and Black Trtiya. Ramanatha Ayyar says ' that all these 
details seem to be correct for A,D. 1760 August 29. But from 
Swamikannu Filial ’s Indian Ephcnieris it is found that 29th 
August. 1760* fell on a Friday and not on a Monday. It is also 
found ttiat the only day between 1500 -1900 A.D. when all the 
details given in the verse will be almost correct is4n 1880 August 23, 
which too late for the date of S'okkanatha. From a study of the 
context in which this verse occurs in the Adyar MS. it is Clear that 
it must have been composed by the scribe and hence must be referr- 
ing to the datcF *of copying of the MS. F'or we find the word 
* ^q^thania ’ used in one of the verses; evidently we cannot expect 
such a flagrant solicism from the learned commentator. Again the 

‘ Ratnava tin ayaa'obh iisana and Vasulaksnilkalyana by A. S. Ramanatha 
Ay%ar, Indian Antiquary, LlII (1924). pp. Ifl'. In the description of the MSS. 
of the Palace Library nothing is mentioned about this colophon. 

UbidT^ 
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first verse there gives the total number of verses of the text as 937^ 
but by adding the number of verses he hijnself has given for the 
cantos separately the total becomes 9^8. Moreover the last verse 
IS evidently by the scribe. Hence we have to take the verse giving 
the date also as composed by the scribe. So the additional colophon 
only gives tine date of copying of the MS. {i,e. of the exemplar of 
the Paper MS. in the Adyar Library, and perhaps of the MS. in the 
Travancore Palace Library also). 

We know of more than one S'okkanatha, and consequently 
there has been difference of opinion among scholars about the prob- 
lem of identifying some of them.’ 

There is one Sokkanatha famous as the father-in-law of Rama- 
bhadra Diksita. He is the author of the Sabdakaumndly Bha§ya- 
ratfidvali and the DhUturatndvali, all dealing with grammar. His 
father was Dvadas'ahayaji Narayana Diksita, and his mother 
Ganapati. He was a Chandoga Brahmin of the S'aunaka gotra, 
and Drahyayaija sutra. Since Ramabhadra Diksita flourished in 
the second half of the seventeenth century, this S'okkanatha may 
be assigned to the middle of the century. 

The author of the Sevantikdparinaya^ the Kantiniatlparinaya^ 
and the Rasavildsa Bhana is also one S'okkanatha. He was the 
son of Tippadhvarin and Narasamba, and belonged to the Bharad' 
vaja gotra and the As'valayana sutra. He had, five brothers 
Kuppadhvarin, Tirumalai, Svamiyajvan, Sitarama S'astri and 
Tippadhvarin, of. whom the first four were elder to him." His 
father Tippadhvarin and the eldest brother Kuppadhvarin were 
donees of lands free of taxes in the village of Sabajimaharajapuram 
(Tiruvis'anallur near Kurnbhakonam). His SevantikaparUjaya 

' On different S'okkanatlias see . RaiKabhadra Diks^tu and the Southern 
poets of his time, by T. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, Tanjore, Indian Antiquary, 
XXXIII (1904), pp. 126ff, 176ff. ; A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar, op. cit. ; Introduc- 
tion to the Sevaniikaparinaya, Edited by M. S. Pattabhiramiah, Sridhara 
Press, Trivandrum, 1921 ; Life of CokkanUthamakhin . by S. Vaidyanatha 
Sastri, Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, vol. IV, pp. 261^*. ; History of 
Classical Sanskrit Literature, by M. Krishnamachariar, pp. 243f, 802n. 

The Knntimatiparinaya gives the names of four of the brothers (LA. 
XXXIV. p. 130) and one Ms. of the Sevantikaparinaya) gives of all 
the five brothers (Int. Sevantikapurinaya., p. 1). 
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describes the marriage of Basavaraja and Sevantika, the daughter 
of a king of Malabar;. his Kantimatlparinaya is a drama describ- 
ing the marriage of king Sjahaji with Kantimati. S^kkanatha was 
patronised by these two kings : Sahaji of Tanjore (1684-1711 A.D^J 
and Basava of South Canara (Probably Ikkeri Basavappa Nayak 
1691-1714 A.D.). 

There is still another S'okkanatha ; he is the father of Sada- 
s'ivamakhin the author of the Raniavarmayas'ohhusana and the 
Laksmlhalyana. This S'okkanatha’s wife was Minaksi, and he 
belonged to the Bharadvaja gotra. Sadashvamakhin was patronis- 
ed by king Ramavarma of Travancore (1758-1798 A,D.), and hence 
his father S'okkanatha must have flourished in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar has’ tentatively identified S'okka- 
natha, the author of the Brdavyxitpattikarim with the father of 
Sadas'iva. Krishnamachariar wants,' on the other hand, to identify 
the father of Sadas'ivadiksita with the father-in-law of Ramabhadra 
Diksita and also with the author of the Sevaniikapan'naya, 
Krisnamachariar’s id^nti ft elation is evidently wrong ; for the diffe- 
rence in parentage and in dates shows that the three S'okka- 
nathas are not identical. 

S'okkanatha the commentator of the YndJiistJu'ravijaya cannot 
be identified either with the father-in-law of Ramabhadra Diksita 
or with the author of the Sevaniikdpannaya, because his parentage 
is different. And for his identity with the father of Sadas'iva 
Diksita, there is no positive evidence. 

S'okkanatha cites numerous writers and works in his comnien- 
tary. 1 have made an exhaustive list of these authorities. I give 
below the list arfaftiged in alphabetical order : 

• 

qiPq®:, qi^qivqgR:, 

op. cit . p. 243f. 
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ft; | rr^t qq qig 

qjisq fq?|oi I Foi. 36 , xxi-Q- 5 ), qii^q^:, q!ifiiqii?nn- 

qiif^ra:, qii 5 q?q<ii: ('^qn!a^iHnr?ciqi^i?tqf 5 i 5 ?M?^^ I 
3 ^^?Rq^*?W fqqfycE l commentary on verse 113 , canto 

III), qiisqra:, fiiiwqq; (qjifesrw:), %^q;, Ifiqs:, 

il\^iq:, =q5=?Bl^:, (^‘41 g? ‘ 5R^ql*t flrflqj =q ’ 

I under verse 49 , canto III), St^iWqiq: (?iqffl? 3 [), 

?^^qqi*., ^ 2 : (qf^Siqi q^^lfq |f^ I under 69 , 

II), 'Sigqis:, ser^qiK; ?i^2q:, f^qq;, qqgq, ?qiqERR:, qq?ii::, 

qif&ifq;, qi^ig^w^i ('iw q|igi:M f^qqtciiqiq etc. 

Fol. lb, XXI-Q- 5 ), g^?i:, 3 ^q?-qqr?g?qq:, q^qi^g?) (under 
verse 93 , canto VI), q^t^qq^i: (“ ^Tlfsi?? |q (qr^F^l^T 
?jgf^q qqq 3 :d?i;g,l” qqmqq^lcl fq^qiR; I under 

verse 70 , canto III), f??ll?q^qq, qiq- 

(p. i 64 , x. f. 21 ). qqq^^i, gfl:, qflij:, qq^L^:, 
qigfi;-. (‘qqi^qqi^ ^qiri:, ^igq^qt^fq ’ qigfi: 1 under 

verse 107 , canto HI), qiq|:, qR^M, qiqqqil^qjl, q) 3 i:, q^- 

• q^iqMR, q^iqRtiq, (qRtiq.) (qnfqqq, aiRaqqq, 

ftH3qq, etc.), qiq:, nm: (‘f: q^qil qft =q g^iMq): , 

qigq: I Fol 236 . XXI-Q- 5 ), q^dtqiqqq (qq^jf^:), qtqjqqJT:, 

J)sRi?^qi; (qiife^ra:), qifq^fq:, qiqq:, ^^q^iR (fqiifeqiq:), 
Tmm, Tqq: wmq: (wi<^qgTO:) (‘qifiFqgfqqiF^q q^qil- 

I gfqtiq^lf^ tiqqftfe ^f 5 *q% ’ l uncfef verse 80 , canto 

II), Ti«iFP:, ^mrq'q’i:, qif^wi (qii^giq^:), 

qiqq:, fqSR^qqftqq. (qilfe?iqO> Tq^fRiq:, ipqg:, ^j- 
feg*., sqife:, sqw:, 5 i 5 ?^?qqil 5 i:, ^isq^SHqR;, 5 l 5 ?«iiqq:^q:, 
^s^nnq;, ?iFgi:5?qq., ^T®ifq™ , 
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qsjfi: w^: asr: | under 

verse 76, canto 

(iiifn:;), ^fc: (‘ I under verse 11, 

canto V), 555igv9;, ^5!R13l: 1 

Of these the latest authority referre^i to is the Kavyadarpana 
of Rajacudamani Diksita who flourished in the former half of the 
seventeenth century.’ It is quite surprising that Sokkanatha who 
cites more than hundred authorities, does not refer at all to Appaya 
Diksita, Jagannatha Pandita or Bhattoji Diksita though he is 
much later than all these popular writers. Anyhow the reference 
to the Kavyadarpana clearly shows that the terminus a quo. to 
the date of S'okkanatha must be c, 1650 A.D. As the ternrinus ad 
quern to his date we can only give 1880 A.D., which is the date of 
transcription of a MS. of his commentary. Quite possibly he might 
have flourished ib the 18th century. This partly supports Rama- 
natha Ayyar’s view that this S'okkanatha was the father of Sada- 
s'iva Diksita. But we have already seen that there is no positive 
evidence to identify them. 

From a detailed study of the commentary it is found that the 
text followed by S'okkanatha is slightly different from the text in 
the editio princeps. In none of the MSS. of the commentary does 

the commentator cite the text in full ; from the lemmata (Prat ikas) 

% 

and from the order in which the words are taken for explanation — 
which is according to the prose order — we have to infer the nature of 
the (ext followed by him. It is not possible here to give an exhaus- 
tive list of the variae lectiones ; still some of the more important 
differences may be mentioned t)elow. 

• The printed text contains 934 verses arranged in the eight 
cantos as 97. 118, 113, 97, 109, 152, H3, and 105 respectively ; but 

‘ The verse cited by Sokkanatha is found in RajacudSmatii Dik§ita’s 
Kavyadarpana (chapter, vii, verse 52.). And Rajacudamapi Dik9ila’s date is 
definitekf»49ii^n since he composed his Tantras'ikhafna^i in 1636 a. p. 
(See M. Kri^amachariar, op. cit., p. 235. )• 
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the commentary is on 938 verses, the eight contos cantaining 97, 
120, 113, 97, 110, 154, 146, and 101 verses re^ectively. 

In canto 11, three additional verges are explained by the 
commentator. Two of them— ‘^f^I |ff: — ’ after verse 30 
and ‘ ’ after verse 62 — are given in the foot 

notes of the printed text as the version in mTda ptisfaka. The 
third is after verse 32 ; the prose order given there is : 

grBi ; I 

The verse seems to be ; 

ei =q i 

35 ^% «?iqrI^rfcIfqifR . . . TqffigtT;! II 

Verse 59 of the text is omitted in the commentary, and in its place 
verse 105 is taken ; so verse 106 follows verse 104 in the 
commentary. 

In canto V, there is an additional verse after verse 77, the 
prose order given in the commentary being : 

q^jRRRi rqq^t'iiqf^- 

?5Ri q?5Ri I 

The verse may be reconstructed as : 

^5f || 

There are two additional verses in canto VI, one after verse 60, 
and the other after verse 147. The prose order given is : 

qq=53, etsrq =q 

qqqiq?? tqiq^iflr^qifqd ^ifqjaici 1 
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q^^-qsc(5iq?^ gqfq^s: m 
f?:gfRiqiq qmH g5i?:iq i 

The two verses may be reconstructed as : ^ 

Rgrpni:! 5iqq?q r^^q; qq=5^ qfti:i3iqq?:q 1 

?iTsrq ^ ?^iq?iq^qif^^qTq^icT || 

f^g^qsqsiq ^ Tqqf^Sl q^fflsqsiqF^q | 

qp-if?]^ gji?:iqiq ftgqciqiqji ii 

Of the three additional verses commented in canto VII, the two 
verses ‘ ’ after verse 14, and ‘ qtqqq^qqpi — ’ 

after verse 132 are given in the footnotes of the printed text as the 
additional verses of the mula pustaka. The third is after verse 
123, and the prose order is : 

^ q ai|^ gq^qd eqqqq ^ gfq ^Fqi (?r?i:) 

^qjq q: |qqq g4i i 

The reconstructed verse would be 

^ q gqi:iqqq^ fidRi gfq ?q:iq^q i 

g>qqq ^iqm m: ii 

In ^canto VIII, the four verses, 54*57, beginning with ?;0]- 
are omitted in the commentary : and before commenting 
on verse 47, S'okkanatha says : 

“ ?:oT^fqqirqcqif? qq=qg^ qq fqqq q^q- 

51fqi q sqq^raq | ” 

• • t 

^ Among the minor changes the following may be mentioned : 

Printed Text Text followed by commentator 

I. verse 66 

' ReconsJrtTcted with the help of the MS^ D. 11634 (Madras). 
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^IcqRifqi:inR=53fapi 1 

I. verse 

78 



79 aiq 

% 

II. „ 

16 

»» 

32 sqij3 



33 The two halves are interchanged in commentary. 

III. ,, 

17 sTr^rllq^I 

Also Rives ^r^cliq?! 

»» 

33 

^T?l 

}) 

41 3?qfR3q 


n 

55 


>» 

100 3Trq =W5!qi?qsfqri; 

Rra^qi^qqRrl: 

IV. After 

verse 5, the commentary takes verse 9, and then 
6, 7, 8, 10. 

11 

18 rlT 

rqi 

ft 

70 

.Also gq 

»t 

79 


V. „ 

20 ^I?rqi 

«iqi 

t) 

24 The commentary gi 

emendation. 

ves ^^q Siqoiioiqrllfi: as an 
« 

>1 

45 fqn 

qq 

tt 

55 


VI. „ 

33 ^TiqirRqUTIi^nrm: 


tt 

44 aiaifq 

‘ 3T3;ifq, 3dRifq 

t) 

49 fqq?! 

fsq?! 

tt 

58 qirriR3 ir# q: 
iFqq 5iqq: 

1 ' 

iftfq %^l3%q: , 

?qq 5fq il%q: l 
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verse 98 

VII. „ 81 

„ 104 iJcSfl 

5fqi 

„ 129 gfqd 

„ 130 fdfin 

VIII. „ 30 

„ 31 rl?q 


qlfqi f rqi 

d * 

3T?q 


Verses 45 and 46 of the text are interchanged in the com- 
mentary ; so also verses 48 and 49. 


61 % 

71 fq'-jciw 

68 ^^rrgqRqqiJsi 

88 


fifd ?ifq 

4I=q frgqHqqi^ 

clSrlTT? 


A few of these variants are given in the foot-notes of the 
printed text. It may be noted here that the version of the text that 
Barthelomeo de san Paolino had with him was also slightly diffe- 
rent from the^ Kavyamala Text, and almost similar to the one 
followed#by S'okkanatha.^ 

S'okkanatha’s commentary is a very useful one. He quotes 
profusely parallel passages from the MahabJiarata to explain the 
text, and points out even minute changes from the original story; 
He quotes numerous authorities in support of his explanation ; and 
in the case of words he® gives parallel usages of great poets 
alst}. 

That Vasudeva, the author of the poem, belonged to Kerala 

was known to S'okkanatha ; still he does not note that some of 

« 


‘ Zeitsclirift fur Indologie A Iranislik, vol. IV, p. 233 f. 

Vide Ihe beginning of the commentary. 
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the irregular usages in the text are due to the peculiarities of Kerala 
pronounciation. Thus V-44 of the text has 

S'okkanatha says : 

qq^ q^Rl^iFqirq qq^iFtiqf^ 3T1^ 

nqiKPi q'lq; a^ii# cscsm qqq-.q^l'itT i ^qqq q qqsR- 

m:, ^ gqrqqfqqiqiri ii 

Thus he takes the rime only in the portion 5 t>ut really it is 

for the whole of The pronounciations of ? and ^ are 

the same in Kerala even to this day ; the consonant ‘ d ’ in such a 
juxtaposition is in ail cases pronounced there as ‘ 1 \ This peculia- 
rity must have been existent even at the time of Vasudeva. That 
seems to be the correct explanation for the rime between S and 

In VI-93, and in VIII-SO, the poet uses the form ^ ^ 
to rime with the word though according to the ordinary 

explanation of Panini’s rules the correct form is ^ QS \ S'okkanatha 
defends the use thus ; 

“ q5'4 firq, 

pqramqOTIfl' srrSfi^q^iqF^srq | firq Pll^q | 3fq 

qq qf*qi4g?li q^lJ% frqfqfgfTiq 1 qrqqfq 
gq qrqqq^oi f^qifeqrqqiqqtsfq frq ^fq qqiq^iR: i ” 

Here also it is to be noted that ^ ^ has heen considered to be 
a correct form in Kerala. ^for fsf^rai 

f^f^O has been the Kerala reading in the Amarakos'a. 
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THE COMMENTARIES ON THE SAMKALPA- 
. SURYODAYA 

By V. Krishnamacharya 

The SattikalpasTiryodaya is well known as an allegorical drama 
in 10 acts written by SVi Vedantades'ika with a view to expounding 
the philosophical truth of the Visdstadvaita system of Vedanta 
and needs no further introduction. There are many commentaries 
on the work and none of them has till now been brought to light 
by a critical edition. The commentaries that are now available are ; 

1. Prabhdvildsa by Ahobalasiiri of Atreya family. 

2. Prahhdvali (anonymous). 

3. Vivarana by S'rinivasa of Kaus'ika family. 

4. Vydkhyd by Nrsiiiiharaja (?). 

5. Vydkhyd by S'ribhasya Narayana of S'rivatsa family. 

6. Vydkhyd ^hy Narayana of S'rivatsa family (different from 
the above), 

I. The commentary called Prabhavilasa was written by 
Ahobalasuri of Atreya family. Complete MSS. of the commentary 
are available in the Adyar Library and Government Oriental MSS. 
Library, Madras.* The commentary begins thus : 

rqfOTifi? ii 

•Vide Nos. 29-1-6; 30-E - 33 ; 30'F-21 and 54-C-6 of the Adyar 

Library atiid ?^^o. 1855 : D. No. 12713 and D. No. 12714 of the Govt. Oriental 
MSS. Library. Madras, 
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Colophon : 

q*iif^^ni^i^ fR:^?i3i^l ?iw \ 

From tl^ie passages given above it is understood that the author 
Ahobala was a pupil of Parankus'ayati and a descendant of the 
Atreya family. He is also known to have written two different 
commentaries on the Ramayana of Valmiki by the name Tani- 
s'lokf ^ and V almlkihrdaya In the former commentary he salutes 
ParaAkus'ayati describing him as to have consecrated the images 
of bhaktas in the temple at Niladri alias Purusottama. Vide the 
beginning of the Tanisloki : 

Another author called S'athakopamuni, who alsq was the disciple of 
Parankus'ayati, glorifies him in his Vdsaniikapannaya thus : * 

c!5sqi ^^ig^iT^ar5if^T=5»^5q'l=qmi:' 

5?5i^rq qq\ 3q«r fq^iqt n 

It is, therefore, clear that both Ahobala and S'athakopamuni 
mention one and the same Parankus'ayati in their works. Histori- 
ans identify the king Mukundadeva mentioned in the verse 
quoted above with Mukunda Harichandan who usurped the 
kingdom of Orissa and set up as an independent* Sovereign and was 
ally of Aliya Ramaraya of Vijayanagar (1520 a.d.).'‘ 

^ R. No. 1626 of the Madras Govt. Ori. MSS. Library. 

^ D. Nos. 1889 and 14903 of the Govt. Ori. MSS. Library. 

^D. 12662 of the Govt. Ori. MSS. Library. 

^ Page 233 of the Sources Vijayanagar History by Dr. fit- risk naswami 
Ayyangar, 1919. 
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This Mukundadeva may also be identified with the patron of 
Markandeyakavi, the author of the Prakrtasarvasva, 

qiJr qt?;qj;q?qq5q%: rJ!q»=qt qq; II 

In the S'riA^aispava tradition this Parahkuas'ayati was called 
as Sastha Pararikusasvamin or the 6th pontiff of the Ahobala 
Math. 

The author of the Vasantikopariiiaya gives the following list 
of successors in the Math : 

1. Adi*Van*S'athakopasvamin (1398 to 1458 a.d.) 

Vaidikasarvabhauma alia^ Harita Verikates'a is said to 

have written the works Smrtiratnakara, Das'anirnaya 
etc., under the direction of this svamin.^ 

2. Narayaijiasvatpin Cl459 to 1472 A.D.) 

He is said to have been the author of 60 works such as 
SandayavaiidanamaiitrabhUf^ya, N ydsavims'atix^yd - 

khyd, Rahasyatrayajjvdhi 

3. Parartkus'asvamin (1473 to 1485 A.D.) 

*He established the villages Kalattore, Pilappattur, Niralur 
etc. He is said to have died in Rali year 4585= 
1485 A.D. 

4s S'rinivasa S'athakopasvamin (1485 to 1494 a.d.) 

He was the author of the N ydyaparis'uddhix>yakhyd 
Nikasa wherein Ift says that he was the pupil of 
Parankus'amuni and Ahobalacarya. This Ahobalacarya 
may be identified with Ahobalacarya of SVl-Vatsa family 
who is known in the S'ri-Vaisnavaguruparampara 

^ D. 2805 3124 of the Madras Govt. Ori. MSS. Library. 

~ D. 2876, 10145 and 5339 of the Govt. Or4. MSS. Library, 

7 
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as the pupil of Varadavisiju/ Therefore this Ahobala- 
carya should not be confounded with the author 
of rthe Prabhavilasa under reference. This S'rinivasa- 

r 

sathakopasvamin is also said as the grand-son of 
Vaidikasarv^abhauma alias Harita Vehkates'a ; Vide 
the colophons of the Nikasa.^ 

fqiq- 

qftgr^sqT^qiqt f^qu^iqi ?^5qeqi^ qqqqir^qjJl 1 

?jtq^l¥f5iqrrl' 

qic[?Td^5^qi:fq sftq5:gTqsiqf;qiqiqfq ?sftfqq?e?i5q^^iqqcl: 
i^qiqqft^fgsqi^iqi fqqiqi^iqi q^qisqi^ qqqqiffqiq: I 

5. Van-S'afhakopasvamin (1494 to 1492 A.D.) 

6. Sastha Parahkus'asvamin (1499 to 1513 A.D.) 

He was the preceptor of Atreya AhObala, the author of 
the Prabhavilasa under reference. He was honoured by 
Mukundadeva as mentioned in the Vasantikaparinaya, 

7. Vaij-S'athakopasvamin (1513 to 1521 A.D.) 

He was the author of the V asantikaparinaya . He was 
the native of Balavana alias Ilangadu, son of Brini- 
vasacarya of Bharadvajagotra, grandson of Camara- 
carya and great-grandson of Anantacarya. His original 
name#as grhastha was Tirumalacarya.’^ 

Therefore, Ahobala may be placed in the beginning of the 16th 
century A.D. He refers herein more than 40 works of which the 
following few may be mentioned : 

1. CamatkUracandrik^ by Visves'vara (1^5j0 A.D.) 

^ S'ri Vaispavaguruparampara : 

ai?t«R5g^ ii 

D. 4912 of the Madras Govt. Ori. MSS. Library ; and Adyar Library MS. 
No. l-A-3. Pages 305 and 454. 

D. No. 12662 of the Madra/s Govt. Ori. MSS. Library. 
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2. Sahityacintamafii by Viranarayana (1420 A.D.) 

3. N atakapariblia^a by &ingabhupala (1350 A.D.) 

4. Alathkarasamgraha by Amrtananda. 

5. LocanaUjana (anonymous). 

6. Rativilasa. 

7. Vrkqaraksamani, 

Nos. 1 to 3 are useful in fixing our author in a period later 
than the 15th Century A.D. While commenting upon the stanza, 
viz : 

qim ?T ;r!^ * II 

quoted in the text, our Commentator states that the stanza was 
taken from the Alamkarasarhgraha of AmUananda. The state- 
ment has been verified and the stanza is found in the 7th Chapter 
of the work. Hence the date of the Alamkarasamgraha may be 
held as earlier than that of S'ri Vedantades'ika (1269 to 1369 A.D.). 
The LocanaTijana may be placed in a period earlier than 1530 A.D. 
The two works namelj' Rativilasa and V rksaraksamani are new 
and nothing is known about them. 

II. The Prahhavali is another Commentary on the drama* 
The name of the commantator is not known. This commentary 
also, like Ahobala’s is elaborate and valuable. 

This commentary was incompletely printed smd published in 
the Pandit Series, Benares upto a portion of the 5th act. A 
complete palm leaf MS. of this commentary is available in the 
Adyar ‘Library (No. 34. C. 28). 

The commentsury begins thus : 

qjioft qi=q?:qfqrq?r II 


' Saibkalpasiiryodaya, act 1. Stanza 20. 
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^ R??Tsrq ^ II 

ir?n^i=qiq^q: r 

^qwRfR^iioT fiqff : ^m\ || 

515 R5=^Rf^: 51^ nRi: l 

y5=3Rtf^ci mm: II 

If 5tlRi5[RTqoT?^iqqqi3i?T5^?t?nR;%qjTif^5ftq“ 

^qqi at^qTqfqqii^'irq^i^^ffcig^qiqfjl^^iwi^. q^^fqgqiiR: 5i5ft- 
3RT%?^fqqi9RT=qi%qR>?qgiqiRqciiq ci^fq(jfrai%5i!q?qg%R ?ir> 
=qlRinR9cqi?j qii^ri: ^cimk fqgiq ciTif^TRqRf^^fsq siraiRi i^- 
^iRir^q qii^qq^q^: ^qq^Tq qi^qiqqjqiqskq^r^qjicRRrqciqK i 

End ; 

foigfRfe I qqpq qqRiRTs?R|TTiRwe^Ri WT9 3TORq 
q^ifeg f^Ng ^tqi|[iq9R |qf^ mi ^^.#1 ?i«?J3TTi 
Hqg I qTR?ci: 3?Rqfq: 1 q?:qicRr=q?R^R 1 qsi 3IRJ=R^q 

qi ib : qirq^s^ R^'S'qiR^Riqi (% fe^iR ; r 

1 

Colophon : 

t 

ife qRiq^Rsqiqi slqfRqivq^^Tqsqu^iqi q?lRlS|;: I 

From the first stanza of the introductory portion of the commentary 
.the author is known to have been a disciple of one Varadarya who 
still remains unidentified. 

III. The Vivarafja is another Commentary on the drama. 
The author Srinivasacarya was the son of Tatarya of Kaus'ika 
family. There are two MSS. in the Adyar Library and they repre- 
sent only fragments of the commentary.^ The first contains the 
1st act without beginning and the second act without end. The 
second MS. contains the acts 6th to 8th. It begins thus : 

^ MS. Nos. 23-0-37 ; 30-F-21 
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5ii3ip3:^i e^wiiinRi af^- 

End: 

3^qif8% aTi^i5ii?l q?if^ I qfdqqi^fqfq^; qftqi^fqgfqg: i 
iq^qjqoirqr^sqqqiJL 1 e^ici-3^ii5iq^q qf i 

Colophon : 

?i^vqgqi?q- 

aqCTTs^: I 

This Commentary is identical with those contained in the MSS. 
described under D. No. 12717 of the Madras Govt. Oriental *MSS. 
Library and Nos. 4569 to 4571 (Vol. VIII) of the Tanjore Palace 
Library though t^e Madras Govt. MS. does not read the author’s 
name and the Tanjore MSS. read it as Tatarya of Kaus'ika family. 
One S'ribhasya Srinivasaoarya of Kaus^ika family was well-known 
as the Commentator on many of the works of SVi Vedantadesika. 
But on lack of clear evidence we are not in a position to identify 
our author with him. 

IV. V^akhya by Nrsimharaja. This also is a good Com- 
mentary on the drama. There is a complete MS. in the Adyar 
Library.' The Commentary begins thus ; 

Rqq?afqqiqj=^qi^ioT3oieiqi:»r i 

3^5^frqqii:oi ?iq5vqg^3:qq i 

' MS. No. 39. A. 16. (2 Vols.) of the AtJyar Library. 
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qiqi f^T^q II 

qq ^iq gqi: ?iqT qq q qi'^q 1 

5qif% d dqjqq^^qqqgqqq, li 

qiq; ^qiqqpqd i 

siqifq q^qiqin 5qi>?qi?q?ft qqmfd ii 

# # # * # 

If ^ %?:FqRiq: ^rqqqfqfds: qsftqfefdfiq^Qorqw^q: dlqqi- 

I:5i3^?fiqq\q: fq^qq ^R^orqi ?Tfq- 

qiq%qi^cq?q§qn:^qf5:qitqisiqfq^'qq[ 

fqqcriKiqqid gqi^qgq^^qi^^q qis^q dip fqqg: 

End ; 

^fqq^ ^^qiii r^iqg gqi qq ^qi f^qq^d ^n^q^raiqi; i ^ q 
q; frfpq | ^]ZWi qq?q?fq q?=g qrddiq* 

^aqquiyq qPiqHqqpq: l ^ri^Rtr^q-.Vliiqrilsfq qf|:#dq: 
qrRqi: f% qqiqqii i 

isfifliq: iwi^qiqlq'qq^'giq^iqifqqi^qdrsRi • 
fq?iidqfqq?iT qif%qiqqiqjw^q;?q^qqi?; i 
?q5qi^^: qq?q: ^fqqfqgildtqqi^wq^q- 
q5;i?qiqiqqqt qi eqq?q?^q?q; ii 

Colophon : . 

ifq dl^fdfii^iRiqf^f^qdqjvq^qt^qsqii^iqi ?5iqTSf : eqiH: li 

From these passages it is understood that Nrsimharaja was the 
author of this Commentary and he was the pupil of Anantarya who 
was the son-of T&lacarya of S'ris'aila family and had some connec- 
tion with the Parakala Math of Mysore. Another co'rnplete SiS. 
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of the work is available in the Madras Govt. Oriental MSS. Library 
(D. 12715). It is curious to note that all the colophons found in that 
MS. omit the author’s nam^e." The following remarks are written in 
the Catalogue of the Library : Up to a portion of the sixth ict 
this commentary agrees with that printed in Telugu characters 
under the name of Prabhavali in the Conjeevaram Literary Insti- 
tute Series, which is said to have been written by SVinivasa.” 
Thus there has been longstanding confusion regarding the author- 
ship of the commentary. If the colophons found in the Adyar 
Library MS. are considered to be genuine, we may take Nrsiriiha- 
raja as the author of the commentary ; however, he may not be 
confounded with the author of the Sar\ arthasiddivyakhya Ananda- 
dayini who also was called Nrsimharaja.^ The latter was the 
pupil of S'ribhasya S'rinivasacarya of Kaus'ika family w^hile the 
former seems to have been the disciple of Anantacarya of S'ris'aila 
family and son of SVis'aila Tatacarya. 

V. Vyakhyci by S'ribhasya Narayapasuri. This also is 
another commentary on the drama. There are two palm-leaf MSS. 
of the work, one in the Adyar Library (34. C. 27) and the other in 
the Madras Govt. Ori. MSS. Library (R, 3150). In the Adyar 
Library MS. the first leaf is muc|j broken, otherwise acts 1 to 10 
are complete. In the Govt. Library MS. the acts 2 to 7 are 
available. The Adyar Library MS. begins thus : 

1 . . . . | 

. 

...... sTtuR qqisqiqT qm qi^:i 

Colophon : , ^ ^ 

flq;5q#3;q5qnpqi^ ■ i 


’ Mysore University Series No. 76. 
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From the Colophon quoted above it is known that the com- 
mentary was written by S'ribhasya Narayanasuri who was the disci- 
ple of Acci Vehkatacarya and younger brother of S'rinivasacarya 
0} S'ri-Vatsa family. This commentary is different from those 
mentioned above. This author has written also a commentary 
on the Srigu'naratnakos'a of Paras'arabhatta.' 

VI. Vyakhya by Narayana. This is another commentary 
on the drama. There is a palm leaf MS. of the work in the Govt. 

Oriental MSS. Library, Madras." From the extracts given below 

the author is known to be one Narayana of SVi-Vatsa family, son of 
Hastigirinatha and pupil of Vadhula Varadacarya and Vadhula 
S'rinivasacarya. The MS. contains the first act only. It begins 
thus : 

5iqfe Stq51=qiqt ^T?clT%isiq5T5iqi: I 

fqq]?II5iRq^U8cIcJJl I' 
nt li 

m: 1 

snsqi ^|qi qqi 11 

^»4icq51 Jr II 

q?:^q5if5^: 1 


‘ R. No. 758 (a) of the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. 
^ D. 14609 of the Govt. Oriental MSS, Library, Madras, 
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Colophon : 

sfiq5JKiqoi?^q 

^^qsqp^T^ qqmsf. 1 

As the author Narayana was a disciple of Vadhula S'rinivasa and 
Vadhula Varadacarya who were not remote to Vadhula Mahacarya 
alias Doddayacarya (1550 A.D.) he may be fixed in the later part 
of the 16th century A.D. 


A NEW VERSION OF THE NITIDV1§A§TIKA OF 
. SUNDARAPANDYA 

H. G. Narahari 

The NUidvisa§tika of Sundarapandya is an old gnomic poem 
containing over one hundred verses designed to impart worldly 
wisdom. The poem was first published in 1928 in Madras under 
the edifbrship of Patidits P. Suryanarayana Tirtha and V. Prabha- 
kara Sastri. Both the editors ^ as well as Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi ^ 
who contributes an English Preface to this edition, identify the 
author with his namesake, the Pre-S'ankara thinker who, according 
to the late Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastri ‘ must have Jived about 
c. 650 a. D. On* the basis of Additional evidence available to him, 
Mrf Ramakrishna Kavi^ holds that Sundarapandya must have 
lived much earlier, earlier than even 6th cent. A. D. 

• 

‘ Upodghata, pp. iii ff. 

* Preface, pp. xi ff. 

^ Journal§of Oriental Research, Madras, 1927, Vol. I, p. 11, 

^ op. cit., p. xiii. 

8 
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In the prepar'ation of the editio princeps of the Nltidviqa^tika 
mentioned above, two MSS., we are told, ^ were used, one * 
belonging to the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras and the 
other to the Govt. Library at Trivandrum. A third MS. which 
should not have been available to those responsible for this edition 
is deposited in the Adyar Library with the shelf-number XXI. Q. 8. 
It is a palm-leaf manuscript written in Malayalam characters and 
consists of six folia. Size, 14" X 1.9". Lines, 1 1 in a page. The 
name of the poem is here given as Sundarapdijdyas'ataka,, The 
colophon at the end of the codex runs ; Iti sutidarapdfjdya^^atakam 
samUptam. 

Compared with the printed version, the present MS. contains a 
gpod many variant readings and a number of additional verses. To 
make a complete collation including minor verbal changes which 
this MS. contains is foreign to my purpose at present when the 
chief object is to draw the attention of scholars interested in the 
Subject to the existence of a variant version of this didactic poem. 
I record below the more important among the varietas lectioncs : 

1. For in the printed edition (P.) (verse 3a) 

the present MS. reads gWf^cIQTTRMt. 

2. Verses 14 and 15 in the P, are interchanged in the MS. 

3. For ^5^3 the P. (verse 18a), v^e have 

in* the MS. 

4. Verses 25 and 26 in the P. are interchanged in the MS. 

5. For in the P. (verse 28d), we have 

in the MS. - 

6. For the reading in P. (verse 31 cd ) : 

* Upodghata, pp. ix flf. 

* Probably same as what is now D. i205L 
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the MS. has ; 

cfiqq qM I 

7. After Sfq cett. in P. (verse 32), the following verses 
are found extra in the MS. : 

3q=qT^H?l^fT 2?fqq ?<53r?cl II 

q^goRlrqqfOT (qgojf^Tq: qi:5qeJ|5^qq 1 
t ^ qifq ^icsqfsgqjqiaiiii. II 
^ fqq|: f% ^qiq, | 

qfqqqqi5iq?«i ?rJ=tfiqi:?Tiqq ii 
gfeqiq ^feqra qg qqi qgqi^lfq: i 
?ifeqqioi cirf^q^iciirq s^qpti ii 
qqgq^'lqqR fqN?qcl: 3ffqq[, | 

^q?J% rq?lB ^iqi S^^qq || 

8. For in P. (verse 34c), the MS. has 

f^f^^qcg fqqiq; | 

9. For’ the incorrect ql^®qq in P. (verse 36<i), the MS. 
has the correct 

10. For P. (verse 37 bed) : 

5T^qi|%*:q5ii: i 

qqi (Pr® q ?) i^l^r qif^q ii 

• • • 

the MS. correspondingly has : 

qqiq?!! f^qi qif^q II 

I rw 

* There is here a letter which looks like or fn both of which are of np use. 
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11. For Hll^URRR in P. (verse 456), the MS- 

has 

* 12. For in ' P. (verse 466), the MS. 


gives 5i^fT?ftf^«im5iia[qi5riH.. 

13. ^ in P. (verse 46(1) has ^3^ in the MS. 

14. For in P. (verse* 47c), the MS. has 

I 


15. For 


in P. (verse 50c), the MS, has 


16. The MS. has next the following extra verse : 

goT^Triiyqfq g^^iofi i 

^5111 q^i: II 


17. For P. (verse 57) : 

I^Nqfq =q q^ q%fg?r: i 

If =q q q^sfq^ci: =q (f¥j) II 


The MS. has : 

?tTri: qjvqiw ^f^qrq qf^ v^w. \ 

^ q^q =q!cqf^5iq ,vrq% li 

18. After the verse qiqi^HNq ^131 (in P. No. 59), the MS, 
has two extra verses not found there. 

. qifeqrq m ifai ^ i 

fjFq %qt V M =q ^ I 

^ ?l?q^ qf Icisqij^ |l 

‘In a slightly varied form, this verse occurs as no. U in the (rn»6(rnd;»(r 
attached to the printed edition. . 
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19. For P. (verse 62 cd ) ; 

the MS. has the version ; 

3ifqqg^fqiPl e?ricq^ ^ (q:)i n 

20. For q?qi:fq t in P. (verse 65a), the MS. gives 

R:gsr^: 

21. In the MS. the second-half of verse ^ ^ cett. 

(P. No. 75) and the first-half of verse cett. (P. No. 76) 

are omitted, and the remaining portions form one verse. 

22. For in P. (verse 816), the MS. 

has q^ qr 

23. The verse 51^^ which occurs in P. (verse 89) 

is omitted by the MS. 

24. For P. ({^erse 90 ab ) ; 

the MS. has ; 

25. Aftet the verse ^ q ^3Elf^ (in P, verse 99), the following 

• , 

additional verse occurs in the MS. - ^ 

=q fq«fWqgiR15l^ q(^ I 

qqqfq f§RR^ jt q: q»iaq^ il 

26. For P.^(yerse 101 ab\: 

aifr^rll 3ifei gSR? qiTtq q g i^t^l: | 

the MS. gives : 

^ This lettw is not clefir in the MS. 
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27. For in P. (verse 110a), the MS. has 

' 28. There is the following verse extra in the MS. after 
cett. (in P. verse 112) : 

tl5IM I 

qs: fq5ll=^ qsfl W J^sfcl II 

29. After the verse cett. (in P. verse 114), the MS 

has the following additional verse ; 

qiasqi =q fq|qi?^w:ff^: ii 

30. After the verse fqt ^I9'l4)3^qi cett. (in P. verse 116), 
P. concludes «f)9?^qiiI351^I jftP^feqfsqiT *, but the MS. has 
one more verse and a different colophon also : 

m\ fqqq ^ i , 

^qi^qi 9qi ^qi II 


OBITUARY NOTICE 

Rt. Hon.‘v.,S. SRINIVASA SASTRI 
(22-9-1869 to 17-4-1946) 


The Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri passed away at 
night on Thursday 17th April, 1946 at 10-35 when he was 
in his 77th year. Born of an orthodox Brahmin family in the 
village of Valangiman in the Tanjore District of the Madras 
Presidency, he had a brilliant educational career and started 
life as a school-master, later taking up the position as Head- 
master in the Hindu High School at Triplicane in the Madras 
City. In 1907, he joined the Servants of India Society, started 
by the late G. K. Gokhale at that time, and became its second 
President on the death of Gokhale. After nearly 30 years of 
active political life during which he played a conspicuous part 
in Indian imperi&l and international affairs, he returned to 
academic life accepting the Vice-Chancellorship of the Anna- 
malai University in ■•lOSS. He remained in that position for 
a little over five years. He had been taking keen interest in 
Sanskrit, had a good knowledge of the language and a deep 
understanding of its literature. Rdtndyana was his favourite. 
Recently he ’delivered a course of lectures on that subject, 
explaining its perm’anent values in the life o,f man. He was 
elected President of the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Insti- 
tute, Madras, when that was founded about two years ago,. 
In hiln, public speaking developed as a polished art ; w'ith 
chaste and fauUless language, elegant style, apt wotds, sweet 
voice, with an attractive personality in robes donned with 
meticulous care, and with an effortless delivery, he thrilled the 
audiences from many a platform in the various countries of the 
world, both’at public meetings and at international gatherings. 
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Sukthankar Memorial Edition ; Vol. I — Critical Studies in 
the Mahabharata, Vol. II — Analecta; Karnatak Publishing 
House, Bombay, 

These two volumes containing the literary contributions of the 
late Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, were published on the 21st of January, 
1944 and 21st of January, 1945 respectively, which were the first 
and the second anniversary days of the premature demise of that 
great scholar. They are priced Rs. 15 and Rs. 20 respectively. 
The first volume includes the Foreword which he added to the first 
fascicule of the Adiparvan of the Critical Edition of the Maha- 
bharata undertaken by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
issued in 1927, followed by his Prolegomena added to the Adi- 
parvan in 1933 and the Introduction added to the Aratjyakaparvan 
in 1942. There are, then, eight Papefs unfier the heading, “ Epic 
Studies,” two Papers on “ Arjunamis'ra ” and “Nala Episode and 
the Ramayaija,” two Papers dealing with two Epic Questions and 
two statements regarding the progress of the Critical Edition of 
the Mahabharata^ made on the occasions of the publication of the 
Udyogaparvan in 1940 and of the Aranyakaparvan in 1943. 

The second volume contains his contributions on a variety of 
subjects, namely, the Grammar of S'akafayana in two parts, seven 
Papers on Bhasa, twelve Epigraphical Studies, eleven miscel- 
laneous Papers and an English version of Bhasa’s Svapnavdsa- 
vadatta. At the end of the volume is added a Note on Dr. 
Sukthankar and his contribution to Indology by Dr. S. M. KAtre. 

From August 1925, Dr. Sukthankar was the editor of the 
Mahabharata in the Bhandarkar Institute, and he continued in 
that capacity for over seventeen years until his death early in 1943. 
He took a very prominent part in the celebration of the Silver 
Jubilee of the Institute in the first week of Jan^iary 1943, and 
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within a fortnight, he passed away. An obituary notice about him 
appeared in this Bulletin in February 1943. He was nearly fifty- 
six years old at the tim« of passing away ; and h*e looked much 
younger, was very fresh and healthy and kept himself quite fit. I 
still remember meeting him at Poona on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee celebration of the Bhandarkar Institute ; and when I jok- 
ingly addressed him^ as “ you young man,” he turned back and 
asked me “ what do you mean by addressing me as a young man ? ” 
I was really surprised when it was found that he was so much 
older than myself. He was full of energy and enthusiasm and he 
was always active. No one thought that he would be called away 
so soon from this world where such men are rare and such men are 
badly wanted. 

The two volumes now before the public bear ample testimony 
to his conspicuous abilities as a scholar and as a research -worker. 
The width of the regions traversed by him is immeasurable. The 
depth to which ho dived in his studies and in his researches is im- 
ponderable. The variety of the topics in which be laid his hands 
is another very remar,kable feature in his literary activities. But 
he was not a mere trotter over wide areas. He was comprehensive 
in his general outlook, and at the same time precise and full in his 
details. His miscellanea will show the extent of his interest. 
Notes on Katyaprakas'a, The Assyrian Tablet found in Bombay, 
Curiositres of Hindu* Epigraphy, Oldest Hindu Drama, Linguistic 
Studies in India — what a variety ! His contribution on the subject 
of Mahabharata, comprised in the first volume, clearly shows what 
painstaking labour he was capable of, with what care he compared 
manuscripts, collected details and examined facts. 

He never lei things take their own course. When he took up 
a w8rk, he applied himself studiously to it, collected all the relevant 
materials and mastered the subject thoroughly. He was a.student 
of mathematics, and his mathematical training helped him much in 
his researches. The Mahahhasya of Patanjali, the critical studies 
on Panini b>^ Bhattoji Diksita and the analysis of logical details by 
Gad&dhara sh^ that what is called Research ” is np new invention 
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in a foreign country introduced into this land ; to this extent 
Dr. Sukthankar continued the traditions of rpal Indian scholarship. 
The BraJimanas and the Upanisad^ were the earliest attempts 
in India, so far as literary records go, to interpret and understand 
the Vedas. The next great attempt in that direction in India is 
recorded in the Mahabhdrala, perhaps two or three thousand years 
after the age of the Brahmanas and the Upanisads. Now, after 
the lapse of a similar period, there appear again the activities of a 
band of scholars in India to study and explain the civilization of 
the Vedas in its passage through the various epochs, both directly 
and also by its interpretation of ancient days contained in the 
Mahdbhdrata and the dependent literature. In this renaissance of 
Vedic civilization in India in this century, the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Kesearch Institute has made a great contribution through the under- 
taking of the critical edition of the Maluibharata, In planning this 
stupendous structure and in carrying out a major portion of the 
actual work, the great share of the credit goes to Dr. Sukthankar. 
The first volume now under review will go down to posterity as 
one of the richest heritages from the pre^^ent age. The second 
volume will ever remain memorable for the whde scholarship and 
profound learning evinced in it. Sukthankar est mort ; xnve 
Sukthankar. 

Editor 


Ganga Oriental Series, Bikaner. 

1. Jagadvijayacchandas edited by Dr. C. Kunhan ‘Raja ; 
No. 2, 1945 ; Pp. 57 + 163. 

2. Mudrdrdk^asapurvasankdthdnaka edited by Dr. Dasha- 
ratha Sharma : No. 3, 1945 ; Pp. 20 -f 14 4- 58. 

The present reviewer is often tempted to compare Sanskrit 
literature with an iceberg. It seems that, like an iceberg, only a 
small portion of the vast Sanskrit literature is visible to us while 
a major portion of it perhaps still remains buried amdng the manu- 
script-collections, which are scattered all over this cfipntry. Mpderp 
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Research in the field of Sanskrit studies in India is characterised by 
the vigorous efforts y^hich are being made to organise those manu- 
script-collections on proper scientific lines, and thus afford opi^or- 
tunities to scholars to'examine them carefully and to resurrect from 
them literary gems which would otherwise have been, for ever, lost 
to us. A notable effort in this direction has been recently made by 
the Bikaner Durbar^ through the foundation of the Anup Sanskrit 
Library and the publication of the Ganga Oriental Series. The 
credit for this new academic enterprise belongs to the illustrious 
ruler of Bikaner, to his enlightened Prime Minister, Sardar Panik- 
kar and to the principal organiser of the library and the Series, 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. Two new volumes have been published in 
the Series during the course of the last few months. 

Jagadvijayacchaudas, which is now edited and published for 
the first time, belongs to a rare form of Sanskrit Literature. It 
consists exclusively of a series of rhyming vocatives arranged in the 
Dandaka metre. • It appears that each rhyming unit was intended 
to be pronounced to the accompaniment of a beat of a drum. In 
the present edition, pr. Raja gives the text of the work in two 
recensions — one long and the other short. Out of these two, only 
the longer text is properly edited together with a commentary, 
while a readable presentation of the shorter text and its commen- 
tary is given m Appendix I. Besides these, in Appendix II and III, 

the lon& and the shbrt texts are respectively given in a continuous 

* 

manner without commentaries. For all this, the editor has used 
four manuscripts from the Anup Sanskrit Library, corresponding 
to the main portion of the edition and the three appendices. • All 
the manuscript variants in the case of the longer text are given in 
the notes which* Ifollow the appendices. It is hardly necessary to 
ad^ that all this editing work has been done with great care and 
precision, as may be expected of an editor of Dr. Raja’s standing 
and experience. 

The song itself possesses little poetic beauty. The main 
interest of Vat J agadvijayacchandaSyhoyN^v^x^i seems to lie in two 
things. Firstjjy, in the work, the author has used words in a variety 
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of meanings, mbst of which are rare and obscure. As a matter of 
fact, without the commentary, this work woyld have remained, to a 
great extent, Ununderstandable. The cgmmentator explains all the 
relevant senses of such words clearly and, in the course of his ex- 
planations, he refers from time to time, to the Sutms of Faijini and 
to lexicons like Amara.and Vis'va. Most of these references 
are carefully traced to their original sources by the editor. The 

I 

importance of the J agadvijayacchandas from the point of view of 
Sanskrit vocabulary is quite patent. The editor has fully realised 
this. He has therefore given at the end of the book, a complete 
index of all the words together with their different meanings. The 
various Sanskrit roots with different meanings are taken up, and 
nominal forms are derived from them through various grammatical 
processes. Similarly several words given in early lexicons are 
found actually used in this work, in their various senses. The 
J agadvijayacchandas may thus be properly regarded as a text on 
applied lexicography. « 

The second point of interest regarding this work is its author- 
ship and its historical associations. Ih the^absence of any positive 
evidence, the editor has evolved, out of a large number of stray 
indications, a tentative theory, which he claims to be fairly reliable, 
that the author of this work is the great poet Kav'mdracarya of 
Benares, who was patronised by the Moghul Emperors Jahangir 
and Shah Jahan, and also by several other Indian princibs. The 
editor further claims that the work contains a panegyric of the 
Emperor Jahangir. In his Introduction, the editor has dealt with 
these two matters at length ; but the impression which that discus- 
sion seems to leave on the mind of a critical reader is that, until 
corroborated by other more direct avid objective evidence, the theory 
so ably propounded by Dr. Raja must be regarded only as a basis 
for further investigation. Special mention must here be maded Prof. 
P. K. Code’s highly informative Paper on “ Some Evidence about the 
Location of the Manuscript Library of Kavindracarya Sarasvati 
at Benares in A.D. 1665,” which is fittingly given after the 
Introduction* 
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Mudraraksasapurvasahkaihanaka : Among the very few his- 
torical dramas in Sanskrit, the Mudrdrak^asa by Vis'^hadatta is 
perhaps the most popular. But the plot of the Miftdrarak^asa is 
highly complicated, as may be expected of a drama in whfch 
Caijakya plays a prominent role. The drama as a whole, there- 
fore, suffers considerably in dramatic mterest. Se\^eral items fn 
the story, as it is presented in the play, require elucidation. In 
many respects the development of the plot becomes ununderstand- 
able. From early times, therefore, Sanskrit writers have found it 
necessary to provide suitable introductions dealing with the events 
leading to the plot of the drama. Three such versions of the 
Purvasaiikathanaka of M udrardk^asa by Mahadeva, Ravinartaka 
and Dhuijdiraja were hitherto known to students of Sanskrit 
Literature. Two more versioifs are now made available to us by 
Dr. Dasharatha Sharma in the Ganga Oriental Series No. 3, though 
the title-page of the volume gives the wrong impression that only 
one version is therein included. 

Ananta is the author of one of the two versions called Wudrd- 
rdk^asapurvasankat kanaka i while the name of the author of the 
other version, which is called Mudraraksasanatakapurvapithika 
and which is given in the appendix, is not known. The text of the 
Purvasaiikathanaka is based on two manuscripts and is carefully 
edited by Drf Sharma. For the sake of clear understanding, he 
has divtded the text* into paragraphs and has introduced modern 
punctuation. The text of the Purvaplthikd has been restored from 
only one manuscript which was available in the Anup Sanskrit 
Librajry, Bikaner. In an informative Introduction, Dr. Sharma 
gives a summary of the two works edited by him and a brief 
account of AnafttU, the authof of the Purvasankathdnaka. As a 
pie«e of literary art, Ananta’s work may be said to possess moderate 
literary merit. It is obviously written in imitation of the conven- 
tional proses style of Daijdin and Baiia. The family to which 
Ananta belonged hails from Puqyastamba (Punatambe in the 
Ahmednagar* District of the Bombay Presidency) and has pro- 
duced many yninent Sanskrit writers, and Prof. P. K. Code's 
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Paper on the subject will be eagerly awaited by the students of 
Sanskrit literature. 

So far aii the editing of the two yvorks is concerned it leaves 
little to be desired and Dr. Sharma deserves to be congratulated 
on it. It may, however, be suggested that, in order to facilitate 
reference, the variant readings should have been given in relevant 
foot-notes rather than at the end of the work. It may also be 
suggested in this connection that the organisers of the Ganga 
Oriental Series would do well to use proper diacritical marks in 
their publications. 

Apart from the importance of the PTirvasankatli^naka as a 
very necessary aid for the proper understanding of the development 
of the plot of the Mudniraksasa^ we have also to evaluate its 
historical importance. Dr. Sharma has tried to do so in his 
Introduction. Sardar Panikkar also has referred to this point in 
his Foreword. On a comparison of the account given in the 
Purvasahkathdnaka with other available historical material regard- 
ing dir: times of the Mauryas, one feels inclined to conclude that 
the Purvasankat kanaka can hardly be regarded as a source-book 
of any value for the reconstruction of the history of the rise of the 
Mauryas. 

R. N. D. 


Highways and Byways of Literary Criticism in* Sanskrit by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, M.A., I.E.S. 
Published by the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, Madras; 
1945. Price Rs. 2. 

This book contains lectures*' delivered by the late Mm. 
Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri under the auspices of the AnnarA^alai 
University on the 23rd to the 26th of January in 1931. They are 
now issued as a posthumous publication in the form of a small 
volume of 78 pages of text-matter followed by an index of Sanskrit 
passages cited, of authors and works referred to, bodi in Sanskrit 
and in English, and of subjects dealt with in the lei:ture5. In the 
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first lecture the learned author has dealt with the synthesis of the 
poet and the critic and has clearly shown that a critic should him- 
self be a poet and that literary criticism is as rrfuch an art as 
poetry itself. There is no word in Sanskrit for “ critic.” Even 
a word like vimars^aka means something different from “ critic.” 
The word in Sanskrit is sahrdaya^ one who has a heart in commo^i 
with the poet, one who feels with the poet. In the second lecture, 
the problem of the relation of law and freedom in art is dealt with. 
The third lecture is devoted to a clear exposition of VyaTljaud, and 
in the fourth and last lecture an attempt is made t6 show how 
VyaTljand is the Highway in Sanskrit literary criticism and how 
the paths in literary criticism like Gufja y Rjti and A laukdra are 
byways connected to the highway of Vyatijand. There is a brief 
Foreword from the pen of the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, the 
President of the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute- 

Professor Kuppuswami Sastri has made a special study of 
Anandavardhana’s,D/iva«y5/ofea, of which a correct and dependable 
edition is not available yet. He has edited the first of't^ffe four 
Udyotas with the Lot^ana t)f Abhinavagupta and the Kaumtidt on 
Locana by Udaya, along with his own occasional gloss called 
Upalocana (reviewed in this Bulletin in October, 1945). He could 
not continue and complete the edition. He had occasion to teach 
the Dhvany&oka to advanced students on many occasions. 
Dhvaipfdloka was* his great pet. He was fully qualified to 
give an exposition of the doctrine of literary criCicism developed in 
that great work. 

Earlier writers on literary criticism dealt with the subject .in a 
formal way. To them, poetry could be divided into Ia,pguage and 
theme, and the^ ‘dealt with ?he three elements in both, namely, 
GiAtay Do^a and Alankdra. It was Anandavardhana who first 
propounded the doctrine of Dhvani or Vyafijand being the real 
ess€^nce of mt When we speak, the sounds that form the language 
produce the impressions of some objects in us. Sounds handled in 
a particular way produce a secondary impression on us, besides the 
bare primary# meanings ; and it is this secondary impression that 
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forms the art-content in poetry. The primary meanings of words 
and words themselves have the same relation to this secondary 
meaning, the art-content of poetry, which words have to a sentence 
or which a lamp has to light. They are there as inevitable accom- 
paniments. But they do not form the art. 

S'ankaracarya has risen to philosophical heights from which 
ordinary thinkers, looking down, would feel giddy. His contribution 
to philosophical thoughts has been well recognised throughout the 
world. But here is another region in which human genius has 
risen to giddy heights, in India, heights to which workers of that 
field in other countries have not yet made any near approach. This 
is the field of literary criticism. Just as SWikarScarya discusses 
wdiat he declares to be beyond discussion, Anandavardhana analyses 
what he declares to be incapable of formal analysis. Thus one gets 
an impression that he too has followed the path of formal analysis 
in literary criticism. Literary criticism is a direct experience of 
art by an artist, and cannot be a formal elaboration of a theory, an 
applicktion of standards to a set of facts, a judgment on a work 
with some codes to guide. But, just as jn Sankara, there is a 
fundamental doctrine besides his arguments, similarly in Ananda- 
vardhana too, there is an element of the doctrine of the transcen- 
dent nature of art besides all the rules he enunciates. Professor 
Sastriar has successfull^y elucidated the fundamental doctrine of 
literary criticism which Anandavardhana teaches, and he has shown 
its eminence in the field of literary criticism in relation to the other 
modes of approach to evaluate poetic art- He has drawn attention 
to the three fundamental factors, namely, the poet-critic equation, 
the law-freedom reconciliation and the transcendent nature of 
aesthetic experience- On many rrfinor details introduced in the 
book there may be scope for differences of opinion, and the pre^nt 
reviewer, himself does not see eye to eye with the author on many 
details. 

• The true doctrine of the enjoyment of poetic art as developed 
in India with reference to Sanskrit literature has not been till now 
properly interpreted to the modern world. The present is a good 
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introduction of the subject to the literary men of Ynodern times I 
quote the closing words of the Foreword as the most appropriate 
way to indicate what the, value of the work is : “ Enter here, you 
shall have reward you never dreamt of.” 

Editor 


Rajasthani Vira-Gltay part 1. 

The first volume of the Sadula Prachya Granthamala, published 
by the Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, is an anthology of old Raja- 
sthani bardic songs consisting of the text of H 1 songs from the twelfth 
century A.D. up to modern times together with several useful indexes 
of the names of royal heroes irhmortalised by these ballads* and of 
their bardic composers. We are promised that in Part II of the volume 
which will follow, there will be a copious introduction, a running 
translation, biographical notes and a glossary. This compilation of 
songs in the Dingal language possesses both histcricaranu'itferary* 
interest. As the editc^r explains, Gita is a technical term denoting 
a kind of metrical composition in the prosody of the Rajasthani 
literature. It has been a very favourite medium of literary expression 
m Rajputana, embodying in a most passionate way the popular 
reaction to ^he heroic achievements of a particular historical 
character. It appears that there are many old collections of bardic 
songs still existing in manuscript-form and, if properly edited, these 
would constitute a valuable source for studying the development 
of the. language. In the present collection there is that well-known 
Gita of Prthviraja and Maharaija Pratapa. I There is^lsoanew 
song devoted to**S'ivaji composed by a Jain poet Upadhyaya 
Dhmrmavardhana. The following 2 stanzas of this song are 
surprisingly in the same ringing tone as the stanzas of Bhusaija, 
the great court poet of S'ivaji : 

^T| rts t|^qi | 

• 10 
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31^?: sHf sftfqqi fqoi^ i 

?Tq? f^iq 15^6 «oft #; II (p. 135) 

It is regrettable that the phonetic distinction between ^ and ^ 
has not been shown in the typography of the book. In future, the 
State Press should be expected to arrange for special types for 
peculiar Rajasthani sounds. As there is no etymological dictionary 
of the Dingal language, it would be very useful if, in Part II, a 
complete glossary of the words in the present text is etymologically 
treated. It would have also added to the usefulness of the volume 
if the dates or centuries of the poets and of the songs would have 
been indicated in a line at the top of each song, instead of being 
reserved for Part II. The volume, when complete in both parts, 
would be a respectable inauguration of the series associated with 
the name of His present Flighness the Maharaja Sadul Singhji 
of Bikaner. 

oV. S. Agrawala 


B. C. Law VolumCy Part I, edited by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
and others; Indian Research Institute, Calcutta, 1945 ; xxxix, 705 ; 
Price, not stated. 

I think that, from the point of view of the man of letters, the 
century we now live in may well be called, irr India, the century of 
conferences and commemoration volumes. During the last few 
decades that have passed, numerous literary associations have been 
formed, and a good many scholars have been presented with 
volumes (4 studies ill appreciation of their great scholarship. Dr. 
B. C. Law in whose honour the present volume has been got up, 
is a great scholar whose literary endeavours cover several aspects 
of Indology like Buddhism, Jainism, Ancient Indian History, 
Geography and Archaeology, Wealth and learning seldom go to- 
gether, and the greatest geniuses in the world are known to be also 
the poorest of humanity. Fortune has been kind enough to confer 
wealth on Dr. Law and, along with it, happily We learn, a very 
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charitable disposition. It is only right that ^ man with so many 
good parts ” should be honoured by his countrymen. 

The book under review is only the first part of ihe Festschrift 
proposed for Dr. Law. It contains 66 articles. Among its con- 
tributors are some of the best known writers of the East as well as 
the West. In a review like this it is not possible to evaluate eaOh 
single article in the Volume. I can refer, and that too very briefly, 
only to the more important of the contributions. The Marquis of 
Zetland’s “ musings ” on Homo Sapiens is an eloquent appeal for 
the recognition of the higher values of life. If “ relations of eye- 
witnesses ” can be the most satisfactory basis on which to build re- 
liable history, Sir Jadunath Sarkar points out that there are ample 
documents in English and French, Persian and Marathi, from which 
the strict historian can deduce accurate information concerning the 
happenings in India during the middle of the 17th cent. A, D. and 
thereafter. Prof. K A. Nilakantha Sastri makes a critical study of 
Sekkilar’s account of the disputation between the Tamil saint Sam- 
bandar and the Buddhists. Mr. Fachow gives an accouu^'^f 
Chinese translations o^ the Buddhist Tripifakas. In his Pali article 
Kiihvadi Sainmdsambuddho^ the Rev. A- P. Buddhadatta of 
Ceylon attempts to determine what the Buddha himself must have 
said concerning the religion which goes after his name. Mr. P. K- 
Code’s inter^ting study concerning the antiquity of Jawar or 
Jondhla reveals th^ this plant has a history dating as far back as 
c- 2000. Ancient Indian contributions to feotany are so little 
known that none can be too thankful to Mr. Code for his thorough 
and painstaking investigations on the rather dull field of chronology 
which very frequently yield, as in the present case, very, interesting 
and valuable information. Ur. D K Bhandarkar lays bare the 
faA that, though in the TZth cent. A* D. and thereafter, the Hindu 
woman lost many of her privileges, till the end of the 8th century 
A. D at least she enjoyed a high position in life* Regarded as 
equal to man, she not only performed sacrifices but even ruled over 
kingdoms, with her husband. Dr. R. N Dandekar studies the 
Vedic Yama^from the standpoint of ‘evolutionary’ mythology- 
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Writing on DvUrdkoy one of the seven sacred places in India, 
Dr. A. D. Pusalker feels that there is nothing to controvert tradition 
which identifies modern Dwarka with tfie old capital of Sri Kr§ija* 
The poets of Malabar have composed a good many sandes'akUvyas 
in imitation of Kalidasa’s Meghasandes'a^ Many of these are 
rich, not only in poetic beauty, but even in geographical informa- 
tion. Dr. C- Kunhan Raja gives a brief description of these 

r ijf 

poems and discusses their bearing on the geography of Malabar. 
Dr. T. M. P Mahadevan’s Ajdtivdda of Gaudapada is a very good 
account of the philosophy of this ancient and important exponent of 
Advaita Anent the dispute as to which religion touched Andhra- 
des'a earlier, Jainism or Buddhism, Mr. V. R. Ramachandra 
Dikshitar points out that Buddhism in this province can be traced 
as far -back as the 3rd century B. C., if not earlier. The late A. B. 
Keith discusses the relation of the work of Megasthenes to the 
Arihas'dstray and shows that some facts mentioned by Megasthenes 
are not in accord with those of Kaufilya. Regd with Dr. Radha- 
kumif^ ‘Modkerjce’s recent Chandragupta Maury a and His Times 
where cases of agreement between the two works are noted, it 
should be possible to have an accurate idea concerning the exact 
relationship between the records of Megasthenes, Arrian, Diodorus 
and Strabo on the one hand, and the Arthas asira of Kau^ilya on 
the other. 

There are a few misprints here and there which can easily be 
corrected. On the whole, this is one of the best presentation 
volumes produced in recent times. We await the coming of the 
other part of the Volume with eager interest. 

H. G. Narahari 


Printed and Published by C.^Subbarayudu. at the Vasanta Press, The 
Theosophical Society Adyar, Madras P. I. C. No. 85—119-4-1946 



THE UNITY UNDERLYING ALL RELIGIONS 


By Annie Besant 


Reprinted with Acknowledgments to the Editor of “ Lucifer ” ^ 


Right thought is necessary to right conduct, right under- 
standing to right living, and the Divine Wisdom — vvdiether’ 
called by its ancient Sanskrit name of Brahma Vidya, or its 
modern Greek name of Theosophia, Theosophy — comes to 
the world as at •once an adequate philosophy and an a ll-_ 
embracing religion and ethic. It was once said^oT the 
Christian Scriptures^ by a devotee that they contained 
shallows in which a child could wade and depths in which 
a giant must swim. A similar statement might be made of 
Theosophy, for sdtne of its teachings are so simple and so 
practiced that any j^erson of average intelligence can under- 
stand and follow them, while others are so Idfty, so profound, 
that the ablest strains his intellect to contain them and sinks 
exhausted in the effort.* 

^ Lucifer, V. 18, pp. 404, 482. 

“ In the presen me an attenH)t will be made to place Theosophy before 
the reader simply and clearly, in a way which shall convey its general principles 
and •trutlis as forming a coherent conception of the universe, and shall give 
such detail as is necessary for the understanding of their relations to each 
other. An elementary text-book cannot pretend to give the fulness 6f knowl- 
edge that may be obtained from abstruser works, but it should leave the student 
with clear fundamental ideas on his subject, with much indeed to add by future 
study but with little to unlearn. Into the outline given by such a book the 
student Should* be able to paint the details of further research. (Paragraph 
e^dded when this article appeared later as an Imroductioit to Ancient Wisdom 
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It is admitted on all hands that a survey of the great 
religions of the world shows that they hold in common many 
religious, ethrical, and philosophical ideas. But while the fact 
is universally granted, the explanation of the fact is a matter 
of dispute. Some allege that religions have grown up on the 
soil of hurrian ignorance tilled by imagination, and have been 
gradually elaborated from crude forms of animism and feti- 
chism ; their likenesses are referred to universal natural phe- 
nomena imperfectly observed and fancifully explained, solar 
and star worship being the universal key for one school, 
phallic worship the equally universal key for another ; fear, 
desire, ignorance, and wonder led the savage to personify the 
powers of nature, and priests played upon his terrors and his 
hopes, his misty fancies, and his bewildered questioning ; 
myths became scriptures and symbols facts, and as their basis 
was universal the likeness of the products was inevitable. 
’Thifb^yp‘eaT<” th*e doctors of “ Comparative Mythology,” and 
plain people are silenced but not convinced under the rain of 
proofs ; they cannot deny the likenesses, but they dimly feel : 
Are all man’s dearest hopes and loftiest imaginings really 
nothing more than the outcome of savage fancies and of 
groping ignorance ; have the great leaders of the race, the 
martyrs and heroes of humanity, lived, wrought, suffered, and 
died deluded by mere personifications of astronomical facts 
and by the draped obscenities of barbarians? 

The second explanation of the common property in the 
religions of the world asserts fhe existence of an original 
teaching in the custody of a Brotherhood of great spiritual 
Teachers, who — themselves the outcome of past cycles of 
evolution — acted as the instructors and guides of the child- 
humanity of our planet, imparting to its races and nations in 
turn the fundamental truths of religion in the form most 
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adapted to the idiosyncrasies of the recipients. According to 
this view, the Founders of the great religions are members of 
the one Brotherhood, and were aided in their mission by 
many other members, lower in degree than themselves, 
initiates and disciples of various grades, eminent in spiritual 
insight, in philosophic knowledge, or in purity of ethical 
wisdom. These gpided the infant i\ations, gave them their 
polity, enacted their laws, ruled them as kings, taught them as 
philosophers, guided them as priests; all the nations of anti- 
quity looked back to such mighty men, demi-gods and heroes, 
and they left their traces in literature, in architecture, in 
legislation. 

That such men live^ it «eems difficult to deny in the face 
of universal tradition, of still existing scriptures, and of pre- 
historic remains for the most part now in ruins, to say nothing 
of other testimgny which ,the ignorant would reject. The 
sacred books of the East are the best evideffteltor 
ness of their authori^ for'who in later days or in modern times 
can even approach the spiritual sublimity of their religious 
thought, the intellectual splendour of their philosophy, the 
breadth and purity of their ethic ? And when we find that 
these ^books contain teachings about God, man, and the 
universe, identical in substance under mush variety of outer 
appearance, it does not seem unreasonable to refer them to a 
central primary body of doctrine ; to that we give the name cA 

the Divine Wisdom — in its Greek form: THEOSOPHY. 

/ 

As the ortgin and ba«s of all religions, it cannot be the 
antagonist of any ; it is indeed their purifier, revealing the 
valuable inner meaning of much that has become mischievous 
In its externa! presentation by the perverseness of ignorance 
and the accretions of superstition, but it recognizes and 
defends itself in each and seeks jn each .to unveil its hidden 
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wisdom. No man in becoming a Theosophist need cease to 
be a Christian, a Buddhist, a Hindu; he will acquire a deeper 
insight into his own faith, a firmer hold on its spiritual truths, 
a broader understanding of its sacred teachings. As Theoso« 
phy of old gave birth to religions, so in modern times does it 
justify and defend them. It is the rock whence all of them 
were hewn, the hole of the pit w^hence all were digged. 

The truth of this statement becomes more and more 
apparent as we study the various w^orld-scriptures, and but a 
few* selections from the wealth of material available will be 
sufficient to establish the fact and to guide the student in his 
search for further verification. The main spiritual verities of 
religion may be summarized as : 

i. One eternal infinite incognizable real Existence. 

ii. From That the manifested God, unfolding from unity 
to duality, from duality to trinity. 

rifjyxofJroiu the manifested Trinity many spiritual Intelli- 
gences, guiding the cosmic order. 

iv. Man a reflexion of the manifested God and therefore a 
trinity fundamentally, his inner and real Self being eternal, 
one with the Self of the universe. 

v. His evolution by repeated incarnations, into which he 
is drawn by desiro, and from which he is set free by knowledge 
and sacrifice, becoming divine in potency as he had ever been 
divine in latency. 

China, with its now fossilized civilization, was peopled in 
old days by the Turanians, the foi^rth sub-division of the great 
Fourth Race, the race which inhabited the lost continenUof 
Atlantis and spread its off-shoots over the world. The 
Mongolians, the last subdivision of that same race, later 
re-infoi;ced its population, so that we have in China traditions 
from ancient days, preceding the settlement of the Fifth, or 
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Aryan, race in India. In the Khing Kang King or Classic of 
Purity, we have a fragment of an ancient scripture of singular 
beauty, breathing out the spirit of restfulness 'and peace so 
characteristic of the “original teaching.” Mr. Legge says*in 
the introductory note to his translation^ that the treatise : 

Is attributed to Ko Yuan (or Hsuan), a Taoist of the Wu 
dynasty (a.D. 222-22^), who is fabled to have attained to the state 
of an Immortal, and is generally so denominated. He is represented 
as a worker of miracles : as addicted to intemperance, and very 
eccentric in his ways. When shipwrecked on one occasion, he 
emerged from beneath the water with his clothes unwet, and 
walked freely on its surface. Finally he ascended to the sky in 
bright day. All these accounts may safely be put down as the 
figments of a later time. 

• 

Such stories are rep^ateclly told of Initiates of <^arious' 
degrees and are by no means necessarily “ figments,” but we 
are more interested in Ko Yiian’s own account of the book : 

When I obtained the True Tao, I had j^ch^^ r> mfe iyc* 
[book] ten thousand times. It is what the Spirits of heaven 
practise and had not been communicated to scholars of this lower 
world. 1 got it from the Divine Ruler of the Eastern Hwa ; he 
received it from the Divine Ruler of the Golden Gate; he received 
it from the Royal-mother of the West. 

Now th(^ “ Divine Ruler of the Golden Gate ” was the 
title hdd by the Initiate who ruled the Toltec empire in 
Atlantis, and its use suggests that the Classic of Purity was 
brought thence to China when the Turanians separated off^ 
from the Toltecs. The idea is strengthened by the contents 
of the brief treatise, w'hich deals with Tao, literally “ fhe Way ” 
— the name by which the One Reality is indicated in the 
ancf^nt Turanian and Mongolian religion. We read : 

, The Great Tao has no bodily form, but It produced and 
nourishes heaven and earth. The Great Tao has no passions, but 

^ The Sacred Books of the East, Vol. xl,^ 
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It causes the sun and moon to revolve as they do. The Great Tao 
has no name, but It effects the growth and maintenance of all 
things (i. 1.) 

This is the manifested God as unity, but duality super- 
venes : 


Now the Tao (shows itself in two forms), the Pure and the 
Turbid, and has (the two conditions of) motipn and Rest. Heaven 
is pure and earth is turbid ; heaven moves and the earth is at rest. 
The masculine is pure and the feminine is turbid ; the masculine 
moves and the feminine is still. The radical (Purity) descended, 
and the (turbid) issue flowed abroad and thus all things were 
produced (i. 2). 

This passage is particularly interesting from the allusion 
to the active and receptive sides,- of nature, the distinction 
betvveen Spirit, the generator, and Matter, the nourisher, so 
familiar in later writings. 

In the Tao Teh King tlie teaching as to the Unmani- 
fe3l’^.a*3Trid*’the*!Vlanifested comes out very plainly: 

The Tao that can be trodden is not the enduring and 
unchanging Tao. The name that can be named is not the enduring 
and unchanging name. Having no name, it is the Originator of 
heaven and earth ; having a name it is Mother of all things .... 
Under these two aspects it is really the same; but us development 
takes place it receives the different names, "fogelher we call them 
the Mystery (i, 1,^2, 4). 

Students of the Kabalah will be reminded of one of the 

» 

Divine Names, the Concealed Mystery.” Again : 

There was something undefined and complete, coming into 
existence before heaven and earth. How still it was and forn\less, 
standing alone and undergoing no change, reaching everywhere and 
in no danger (of being exhausted). It may be regarded as the 
Mother of all things. 1 do not know its name, and I give it the 
designation of the T5o. Making an effort to give it a name I call 
it the’ Great. Great, it passes on (in constant flow).. Passing on 
it becomes remote, Havir^g become remote it returns (xxv. 1-3), 
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Very interesting is it to see here the idea of the forthgoing 
and the returning of the One Life, so familiar to us in Hindu 
literature. Familiar’also seems the verse : 

All things under heaven sprang from It as existent (and 
named) ; that existence sprang from It as non-existent (and not 
named) (xl. 2). 

That a univei^e might become, ‘the Unmanifest must 
give forth the One from whom duality and trinity proceed: 

The Tao produced One; One produced Two; Two produced 
Three ; Three produced all things. All things leave behind them 
the Obscurity (out of which they have come), and go forward to 
embrace the Brightness (into which they have emerged), while they 
are harmonised by the Bre^h o^ \’acancy (xlii. 1). 

“Breath of Space” would be a happier translation. 
Since all is produced from It, It exists in all: 

• • 

All -pervading is the great Tao. It 
left-hand and on the right .... It clothes all things as with a 
garment, and makes no assumption of being their lord ; It may be 
named in the smallest things. All things return (to their root and 
disappear), and <;lo not know that it is It which presides over their 
doing so ; —It may be named in the greatest things (xxxix^ 1, 2). 

Kwang-le (fourth century B. C.) in his presentation of 
the ancient teachings, refers to the spiritual Intelligences 
coming from the Tao : 

. It has Its root and ground (of existence) in Itself. Before 
there were heaven and earth, from of old, there It was, securely 
existing. From^Jt came the mysterious existence of spirits, from 
It the mysterious existence of fjod (Bk. vi. Pt. i. Sec. vi, 7). 

•A number of the names of these Intelligences follow, 
but, such beings are so well known to play a great part 
in the Chinese religions that we need not multiply quoj:ations 
about them! 
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Man is regarded as a trinity, TSoism, says Mr. Legge, 
recognizing in him the spirit, the mind, and the body. This 
division comes out clearly in the Classic of Purity, in the 
teaching that man must get rid of desire to reach union with 
the One : 

Now the spirit of man loves purity, but his mind disturbs it. 
The mind of man loves, stillness, but his desjres draw it away. If 
he could always send his desires away, his mind would of itself 
become still. Let his mind be made clean, and his spirit of itself 
becomes pure .... The reason why men are not able to attain to 
this is because their minds have not been cleansed, and their 
desires have not been sent away. If one is able to send the desires 
away, when he then looks in at his mind it is no longer his ; when 
he looks out at his body it is no longer his ; and when he looks 
farther off at external things, they^re things which he has nothing 
to do with (i. 3, 4). 

Then, after giving the stages of indrawing to “ the 
condition of perfect stillness,** it is asked : ^ , 

In that condition of rest independently of place, how can 
any desire arise ? And when no desire any longer arises, there is 
the true stillness and rest. That true (stillness) becomes (a) con- 
stant qualHy, and responds to external things (without error) ; yea, 
that true and constant quality holds possession of the nature. In 
such constant response and constant stillness there is the constant 
purity and rest. He who has this absolute purity enters gradually 
into the (inspiration of) the True Tao (i. 5). 

The supplied words “ inspiration of ” rather cloud than 
elucidate the meaning, for entering into the Tao is congruous 
with the whol^idea and with other scriptures. 

On putting away of desire is Aaid much stress in Taoism ; 
a commentator on the Classic of Purity remarks that under- 
standing the Tao depends on the absolute purity, and 

The acquiring this Absolute Purity depends entirely on the 
Putting* away of Desire, which is the urgent practical lesson of the 
Treatise 
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The Tdo Teh King says : 

Always without desire we must be found, 

If its deep mystery we would sound ; * 

But if desire always within us be, 

Its outer fringe is all that we shall see (i. 3.) 

• 

Reincarnation does not seem to be so distinctly taught as 
might have been expected, although passages are found that 
imply that the main idea v^ as taken for granted and that the 
entity was considered as ranging through animal as well as 
human births. Thus we have from Kwang-ze the quaint and 
wise story of a dying man, to whom his friend said : 

“ Great indeed is thW^re^tor ! What will He now make you 
to become ? Where will He take you to ? Will He make you the 
^ liver of a rat or the arm of an insect ? ” Sze-lai replied, “ Wherever 
a parent tells a son to go, east, west, south or north, he simply 
follows the command .... Hejre now is a great founder^ casting 
his metal. If the metal were to leap up (in 
must be made into a (swprd like the) Moysh,’ the great founder 
would be sure to regafd it as uncanny. So, again, when a form is 
being fashioned in the mould of the womb, if it were to say, “ I 
must become a man, I must become a man,’ the Creator would be 
sure to regard it as uncanny. When we once understand that 
heaven and earth are a great melting-pot, and the Creator a great 
founder, wher*e can we have to go to, that shall not be right for 
us ? We are born aS from a quiet sleep, and we die to a calm 
awaking.*’ (Bk. vi. Pt. i. Sec. vi). ^ 

Turning to the Fifth, the Aryan, race we have the same 
teachings embodied in the oldest and greatest Aryan religion — 
the Hindu. Xbe eternal Existence is proclaimed in the 
Ch^ndogyapanisad as “ One only, without a second,** and it is 
written : 

^It willed, I shall multiply and be born (vi. ii. 1, 3).* 

The Supreme Logos, Brahman, is threefold — Being, 
Con^ciousnfess, Bliss, and it is said ; 

2 
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From Thi§ arise life, mind and all the senses, ether, air, fire, 
water, earth the support of all {MundakopQuisad , ii. 3). 

No graitder descriptions of Deity can be found anywhere 
then in the Hindu Scriptures, but they are becoming so 
familiar that brief quotation will suffice. Let the following 
serve as specimens of the wealth of gems : 

Manifest, near, moving in the secret place, the great abode, 
wherein rests all that moves, breathes, and shuts the eyes. Know 
That as to be worshipped, being and non-being, the best, beyond 
the knowledge of all creatures. Luminous, subtler than the subtle, 
in which the worlds and their denizens are infixed. That this im- 
perishable Brahman ; That also life and voice and mind ... in 
the golden highest sheath is spotless, partless, Brahman ; That 
the pure Light of lights, known by t jie knowers of the Self . . . 
That deathless Brahman is before, Brahman behind. Brahman to 
the right and to the left, below, above, pervading ; this Brahman 
truly is the all. This the best. (Mundakopanisad , II, ii. 1, 2,9, 1 1). 

B«vond the universe, Brahman, the supreme, the great, 
TnOTeir*'m^l benigs according to their bodies, the one Breath of the 
whole universe, the Lord, whom knowing (men) become immortal, 
I know that mighty Spirit, the shining sun beyond the darkness . . . 
I know Him the unfading, the ancient, the Soul of all, omnipresent 
by His nature, whom the Brahman-knowers call unborn, whom they 
call eternal. {Svetds'vataropanisad, iii. 7, 8, 21). 

When there is no darkness, no day nor night, no being nor 
non-being, (there ts) S'iva even alone ; That the indestructible, That 
is to be worshipped by Savitri, from That came forth the ancient 
wisdom. Not above, nor below, nor in the midst, can He be com- 
prehended. Nor is there any similitude for Him whose name is 
infimite glory. Not with the sight is established His form, none 
may by the eye behold Him ; they who know Him by the heart and 
by the mind, dwelling in the heart, beeome immort^F. {ibid,, iv. 18-20). 

That man in his inner Self is one with the Self*cf the 
universe — I am That ” — is an idea that so,, thoroughly 
pervades all Hindu thought that man is often referred to as 
the '‘divine town of Brahman (Mu^akopanisudy II, ii. 7), 
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the ‘‘town of nine gates” {S^vetas'vataropanisad, iii. 14), 

God dwelling in the cstvlty of the heart (ibid.^ ii). 

• 

In one manner is to be seen (the Being) which cannoUbe 
proved, which is eternal, without spot, higher than the ether, un- 
born, the great eternal Soul . . . This great unborn Soul is the same 
which abides as the intelligent (soul) in all living creatures, the 
same which abides as ether in the heart ; ‘ in him it sleeps ; it is the 
Subduer of all, the ]^uler of all, the sovereign Lord of all ; it does 
not become greater by good works nor less by evil work. It is the 
Ruler of all, the sovereign Lord of all beings, the Preserver of all 
beings, the Bridge, the Upholder of the worlds so that they fall not 
to ruin. {Brhadaranyakopaniqad^ IV, iv. 20, 22. Trs. by 

Dr. E. Rder.) 

When God is regarded as the evolver of the universe, the 
threefold character com^ out very clearly as S'iva, .Visnu, 
and Brahma; or again as Vispu sleeping under the waters, 
the Lotus springing from Him, and in the Lotus Brahma. 
Man is likewise jthreefold, ^d in the Mandukyopanisad the 
Self is described as conditioned by the body, "bo3y, 

and the mental bod^^ and then rising out of all into the One 
“without duality.” R'rom the Trimurti (Trinity) come many 
Gods, connected with the administration of the universe, as to 
whom it is said in the Brhaddranyakopani^ad : 

/fdore Him, y^ Gods, after whom the year by rolling days is 
completed, the Light of lights, as the immortaf Life (IV. iv. 16). 

It is hardly necessary to even mention the presence in 
Hinduism of the teaching of reincarnation, since its whole 
philosophy of life turns on this pilgrimage of the soul through 
mai^y births and deaths, and not a book could be taken up 
in w+iich this truth is not taken for granted. By desires man 
is bgund to«this wheel of change, and therefore by knowledge, 

' “ The et(jer in the heart ’ is a mystical phrase, used to indicate ttie One, 
who dwells therein. 
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devotion, and the destruction of desires, man must set himself 
free. When the soul knows God it is liberated (S^vetas',^ i. 8). 
The intellect 'purified by knowledge beholds Him (Mund., Ill, 
i. 8). Knowledge joined to devotion finds the abode of Brahman 
{ibid. III. ii, 4). Whoever knows Brahman becomes Brahman 
{ibid. III. ii. 9). When desires cease the mortal becomes 
immortal and obtains 3rahman {Kathop. yi. 14). 

Buddhism, as it exists in its northern form, is quite at 
one with the more ancient faiths, but in the southern form 
it seems to have let slip the idea of the Logic Trinity as of 
the One Existence from which They come forth. The 
Logos in His triple manifestation is: The First Logos 
Amitabha, the Boundless Light; t|}^ Second, Avalokites'vara 
or Padmapani (Chenresi) ; the Third, Manjus'rl — “ the 
representative of creative wisdom, corresponding to Brahma ” 
(Eitel’s Sanskrit Chinese Dictionary sub voce). Cliinese 
T&TJflffl f /en 1 1 y does not accept the idea of a primordial 
Existence, beyond the Logos, but .Nepalese Buddhism 
postulates Adi-Buddha, from which Amitabha arises. Padma- 
pani is said by Eitel to be the representative of compassionate 
Providence and to correspond partly with S'iva, but as the 
aspect of the Buddhist Trinity that serids forth'incarnations. 
He appears rather to represent the same idea as Visnu, to 
whom He is further allied by bearing the Lotus (fire and 
water, or spirit and matter as the primary constituents of the 
universe).. Reincarnation and Karma are so much the 
fundamentals of Buddhism thal^. it is hardly worth while to 
insist on them save to note the way of liberation, and to 
remark that as the Lord Buddha was a Hindu preachirfg to 
Hindus, Brahmanical doctrines are taken for granted i:on- 
stantly in His teaching, as matters of course. He was a 
purifier and a reformer, not an iconoclast, and sfruck at the 
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accretions due to ignorance, not at fundamental truths belong- 
ing to the Ancient Wisdom : 

• 

Those beings who fvalk in the way of the law that has been 
well taught, reach the other shore of the great sea of birth and 
death, that is difficult to cross. {Udanavarga^ xxix, 37). 

■* 

Desire binds man, and must be gotten rid of : 

It IS hard for one who is held by the fetters of desire to free 
himself of them, says the Blessed One. The steadfast, who care 
not for the happiness of desires, cast them off and do soon depart 
(to Nirvana) . . . Mankind has no lasting desires: they are im- 
permanent in them who experience them ; free yourselves then from 
what cannot last, and abide not in the sojourn of death [ihid.y ii. 6, 8). 

He who has destro 3 ^d desires for (worldly) goods, sinfulness, 
the bonds of the eye of flesh, who has torn up desire by the- 
very root, he, I declare, is a Brahmana. {ibid., xxxiii. 68). 

And a Brahmana is a man “ having his last body ” (ibid,, 
xxxiii. 41) and is tiefined as cfne. 

Who, knowing^ his ’former abodes (existences), perceives 
heaven and hell, the Muni who has found the way to put an end to 
birth (ibid., xxxiii. 55). 

In the fxoteric Hebrew Scriptures, the idea of a Trinity 
does n4it come ou^ strongly, though duality is apparent, and 
the God spoken of is obviously the LoG(!)S, not the One 
Unmanifest : 

* I am the Lord and there is none else. I form the light Sind 
create darkness ; I make peace and create evil ; I am the Lord that 
doeth all these things (is. xlvii#7). 

• 

®Philo, however, has the doctrine of the Logos very 
clearly, and^ it is found in the Fourth Gospel : 

In the beginning was the Word (LOGOS) and the^Word 
was with God and the Word was God ^ . All things were made by 
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Him, and without Him was not anything made that was made 
(St. JohUy i. 1, 3). 

In tlie JKabalah the doctrine of the One Existence, the 
Three, the Seven, and then the many, is plainly taught : 

The Ancient of the Ancients, the Unknown of the LInknown, 
has a form ytt also has not any form. It has a form through which 
the universe is maintained. It also has not any form as It cannot 
be comprehended. When It first took this form [Kether, the 
Crown, the First Logos], It permitted to proceed from It nine 
brilliant Lights [Wisdom and the \'oice, forming the Triad, and 
then the seven lower Sephiroth) ... It is the Ancient of the 
Ancients, the Mystery of the Mysteries, the Unknown of the Un- 
known. It has a form which appertains to It, since It appears 
(through it) to us, as the Ancient Man above all, as the Ancient of 
the .Ancients, and as that which there is the Most Unknown among 
the Unknown. But under that torm hy which it makes Itself 
known. It howet'er still remains the Unknown. (Isaac Myer’s 
Qahhallahy from the Zoliar^ pp. 274, 273). 

Myer points out that the “ form " is “ not ‘ the .Ancient of 
All the .Ancients ’ who is the .Ain Soph.'* 

.Again : 

Three Lights are in the Holy Upper which uniteas One; 
and they are the basis of the Thorah, and this opens the door to 
all . . . Come see ! the mystery of the word. These are three 
degrees and each exists by itself, and yet all are One and are 
knotted in One, nor are they separated one from another , . . Three 
come out from One, One exists in Three, it is the force between 
Two, Two nourislv One, One nourishes many sides, thus .All is One. 
(ibid.y pp. 373, 375, 376). 

Needless to say that the hlebrews held the doctrine of 
many Gods — “ Who is like unto Thee, O Lord, among the 
Gods?” (Ex. XV, ii) — and multitudes , of subordinate 

ministrants, the Sons of God,” the Angels of the Lord,” 
the ” Ten Angelic Hosts.” ^ 

Of the commencement of the Universe the Zohc^r teacjies : 

dn the beginning was the Will of the King, prior to any 
existence which came into being, through emanation from this 
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Will. It sketched and engraved the forms of all things that were 
to be manifested from .concealment into view, in the supreme and 
dazzling light of the Quadrant [the sacred Tetractys] (Myer’s 
Qahhalah, pp. 194, 19*5). ^ ' 

« 

Nothing can exist in which the Deity is not immanent, 
and with regard to Reincarnation it is taught t]iat the Sovd 
is present in the divine Idea ere coming to earth ; if the Soul 
remained quite purti during its trial it escaped rebirth, but 
this seems to have Ijeen only a theoretical possibility, as it 
is said : 

All souls are subject to revolution (metempsychosis, a’leen 
b’gilgoolah) but men do not know the ways of the Holy One ; 
blessed be It! they are ignorant of the way they have been judged 
in all time, and before lljey game into this world and when they 
have quitted it {ibid., p. 198V 

Traces of this belief occur both in the Hebrew and 

Christian exoteric scriptures, as in tlie belief that Elijah 

• • 

would return, and later that he had returg^-d-^ A; 

Baptist. 

Turning to glance at Egypt we hnd there from hoariest 
antiquitv its famous Trinit}', Ra, Osiris-Isis as the dual Second 
LoCtOS, and Horus, The great hymn to Amun'Ra will be 

remembered * 

• • 

The Gods bow before Thy Majesty by ex*alting the Souls of 
That which produceth them . . . and say to Thee : Peace to all 
emanations from the unconscious Father of the conscious Fathers 
of the Gods . . . Thou Producer of beings, we adore the Souls 
which emanate from Thee. Thou begettest us, O Thou .Unknown, 
and we greet Thge in worshipping each God-Soul which descendetb 
from Thee and liveth in us (quoted in Secret Doctrine y iii, p. 486). 

•The “conscious Fathers of the Gods” are the Logoi, 
the uncoyscious Father” is the One Existence, unconscious 
not as being less but as being infinitely more than w^at we 
call conscidbsness, a limited thing. 
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In the fragments of the Book of the Dead we can study 
the conceptions of the reincarnating of the human soul, of its 
pilgrimage towards and its ultimate uifion with the Logos. 
The famous papyrus of “ the scribe Ani, triumphant in peace/’ 
is full of touches that remind the reader of the scriptures of 
other faiths*; his journey through the underworld, his expecta- 
tion of re-entering his body (the form taken by reincarnation 
among the Egyptians), his identihcation with the Logos : 

Saith Osiris Ani : 1 am the great One, son of the great One ; 
I am Fire, the son of Fire ... I have knit together my bones, 1 
have made myself whole and sound ; I have become young once 
more : I am Osiris, the Lord of eternity (xliii. 1, 4). 

In Pierret’s recension of th^J^ook of the Dead we find 
the striking pasi^age : 

I am the being of mysterious names who prepares for him- 
self d\^ 4 ^ing s for millions of years, (p. 22). Heart, that comest to 
*Ti IS"*"? I UTlii 1 1 t her , my heart necessary to my existence on earth 

, . . Heart, that comest to me from my mother, heart that is 
necessary to me for my transformation, ‘(pp. 113, 114). 

In Zoroastrianism we find the conception of the One 
Existence imaged as Boundless Space, whence arises the 
Logos, the creator Auharmazd, 

Supreme ih omniscience and goodness, and unrivalled in 
splendour; the region of light is the place of Auharmazd (The 
BundahiSj Sacred Books of the East, v. pp. 3, 4). 

To Him in the Yasna, the chief liturgy of the Zarathu- 
strians, homage is first paid : 


I announce and I (will) complete (my YavSna [worship]) to 
Ahura .Mazda, the Creator, the radiant and glorious, the greatest 
and the best, the most beautiful (?) (to our conceptions), the, most 
firm, the wisest, and the one of all whose body is the most perfect, 
who attains his ends the most infallibly, because of Jiis righteous 
order, to Him who disposes our minds aright, who sends His 
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joy-creating grace afar ; who made us and has fashioned us, and who 
has nourished and protected us, who is the most bounteous Spirit 
[Sacred Books of thesEasty xxxi, pp. 195, 196). 

• 

The worshipper then pays homage to the Ameshaspe*nds 
and other Gods, but the supreme manifested God, the Logos, 
is not here presented as triune. As with the Hebrews, there 
was a tendency in the exoteric faith to lose sight of this 
fundamental truth. Fortunately we can trace the primitive 
teaching, though it disappeared in later times from the popular 
belief. Dr. Ilaug, in his Essays on the Parsis (translated by 
Dr. West and forming vol. v. of Triibner's Oriental Series) 
states that Ahuramazda — Auharmazd or Hormazd — is the 
Supreme Being, and that^from Him were produced 

Two primeval causes, which, though different, were united 
and produced the world of material things as well as that of the 
spirit (p. 303). 

These were called twins and are everywTiere present^* in 
Ahuramazda as weil as in man. One produces reality, the 
other non-reality, and it is these who in later Zoroastrianism 
became the opposing Spirits of good and evil. In the earlier 
teachings tl\ey evidently formed the Second Logos, duality 
being His characteristic mark. 

The “good” and “bad” are merely Ifght and darkness, 
spirit and matter, the fundamental “twins” of the L^niverse, 
the Two from the One, 

Criticizing the later idea Dr. Haug says: 

• • 

^ Such is the original Zoroastrian notion of the two creative 
Spirits, who form only two parts of the Divine Being. But in the 
course of time, this doctrine of the great founder was changed and 
corftupt^d, <n consequence of misunderstandings and false inter- 
pretations. Spentomainyush [the ‘‘good spirit”] was taken as. a 
name of Ahuramazda Himself, and then of course Angronfainyush 
[the “ evil spirit by becoming entirely separated from 
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Ahuramazda, was regarded as the constant adversary of Ahura- 
mazda ; thus the Dualism of God and Devil arose (p. 305). 

, Dr. Haug’s view seems to be Gupported by the Gdtha 
AJninavaitiy given with the other Gathas by “ the archangels ” 
to Zoroaster, or Zarathustra : 

In the beginning there was a pair of twins, two spirits, each 
of a peculiar activity; these are the good and the base . . . And 
these two spirits united created the first (the material things) ; one 
the reality, the other the non-reality. . . . And to succour this life 
(to increase it) Armaiti came with wealth, the good and true mind ; 
she, the everlasting one, created the material world. . . All perfect 
things are garnered up in the splendid residence of the Good Mind, 
the Wise and the Righteous, who are known as the best beings 
(Yas. XXX. 3, 4, 7, 10; Dr. Haug’s Tranj^. pp. 149-151). 

‘ r 

Here the three Logoi are seen ; Ahuramazda the first, 
the supreme Life; in and from Him the “ twins,” the Second 
JL ogos Armaiti, the Mind, the Creator of the universe, 

the Thtrd ciOS. Later Mitra appears, and in the 
exoteric faith clouds the primitive truth to some extent ; of 
him it is said : 

Whom Ahura Mazda has established to maintain and look 
over all this moving world, and who maintains and looks over all 
this moving world ; who, never sleeping, wakefully guards the 
creation of Mazda {Mihir Vast., xxvi, 103 ; Sacred Books of the 
East, xxiii). 

He was a subordinate God, the Light of Heaven, as 
Varuna was the Heaven itself, one. of the great ruling 
Intelligences. The highest of these ruling Intelligences were 
the six Ameshaspends, headed by the Good Thought** of 
Ahuram.azda, Vohuman, “ who have charge of the whole 
material creation ” {Sacred Books of the East, v. p. 16, note). 
Reincarnation does not seem to be taught in the books which, 
so far, have been* translated, and the belief is not current 
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among modern Parsis. But we do find the idea of the 
Spirit in man as a spark that is to become a flame and to be 
reunited to the Supreme Fire, and this must imply a develop- 
ment for which rebirth is a necessity. Nor will Zoroastrianism 
ever be understood until we recover the Chaldcean Oracles and 
allied writings, for there is its real root. 

Travelling we=y:wards to Greece., we meet with the 
Orphic system, described with such abundant learning by 
Mr. G.R.S. Mead in his work Orpheus. The Ineffable Thrice- 
unknown Darkness was the name given to the One Existence : 

According to the theology of Orpheus, all things originate 
from an immense principle, to which through the imbecility and 
poverty of human conceptioi ,we*give a name, though it is perfectly 
ineffable, and in the reverential language of the Egyptians is a 
thrice unknown darkness in contemplation of which all knowledge 
is refunded into ignorance. (Thomas Taylor, quoted in Orpheus^ 
P. 93). 

P'roin this the “ Primordial Triad,” Universal Good, 
Universal Soul, Universal Mind, again the Logic Trinity. Of 
this Mr. Mead writes : 

The first Triad, which is manifestable to intellect, is but a 
reflection of, or substitute for, the Unmanifestable, and its hyp- 
ostases are; [a) the*Good, w^hich is super-essential; (6) Soul (the 
World-Soul), which is a self-motive essence; a3d (c) Intellect (or 
the Mind), which is an impartible, immovable essence (/6fd.,p. 94). 

After this, a series of ever-descending triads, showing the 
characteristics o( the first in diminishing splendour, until man 
is reached who 

* Has in him potentially the sum and substance of the uni- 
Xlie race of men and gods is one ” (Pindar, who was a 
Pythagorean, quoted by Clemens, Strom^ v. 709) .... Thus man 
was called t^e microcosm or little world, to distinguish hint from 
the universe or great world. (Ibidn p. 271). 
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He has the Nous, or real mind, the Logos or rational 
part, the Alogos or irrational part, the two latter again 
forming each a triad, and thus presQnting the more elaborate 
septenary division. The man was also regarded as having 
three vehicles, the physical and subtle bodies and the luciform 
body or augoeides, that 

Is the causal body,” or karmic vesture of the soul, in 
which its destiny or rather all the seeds of past causation are stored. 
This is the “ thread -soul” as it is sometimes called, the “ body ” 
that passes over from one incarnation to another, [ibid., p. 284). 

As to reincarnation 

Together with all the adherent^ of the Mysteries in every 
land the Orphics believed in reinca'inakOn {Ibid., p. 292). 

To this Mr. Mead brings abundant testimony, and he 
shows that it was taught by Plato, "Empedocles, Pythagoras, and 
virtue could men escape from the life-wheel. 

Taylor, in his notes to the Select Works of Plotinus, 
quotes from Damascius, as to the teachings of Plato on the 
One beyond the One, the unmanifest Existence : 

Perhaps, indeed, Plato leads us ineffably through the one as 
a medium to the ineffable beyond the one which is how the subject 
of discussion : and this by an oblation of 'the one in the same 
manner as he leads to the one by an oblation of other things . . . 
That which is beyond the one is to be honoured in the most perfect 
silence . . . The one indeed wills to be by itself, but with no other : 
but the unknown beyond the one is perfectly ineffable, which we 
acknowledge we neither know, nor are ignorant of, but which has 
about itself super-ignorance. Hence by proximity to this, the ofie 
itself is darkened ; for being near tb the immense principle, if it be 
lawful so to speak, it remains as it were in the adytum of‘that 
truly mystic silence . . . The first is above the one and all things, 
being more simple than either of these (pp. 341-343). 

The Pythagorean, Platonic, and Neo-Platonic schools 
have so mapy points of contact with Hindu and Buddhist 
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thought that their issue from one fountain is obvious. 
R. Garbe in his work,* Die Sdmkhya Philosphie (iii. pp. 85 to 
105), presents many of these points, and his statetncnt may be 
summarized as follows : 

The most striking is the resemblance — or more correctly 
the identity — of the doctrine of the One and Only in the 
Upanisads and the ^Eleatic school. Xgnophanes’ teaching of 
the unity of God and the Kosmos and of the changelessness 
of the One, and even more that of Parmenides, who held that 
reality is ascribable only to the One unborn, indestructible, and 
omnipresent, while all that is manifold and subject to change 
is but an appearance, and further that Being and Thinking 
are the same — these dootrinR3S are completely identical with, 
the essential contents of the Upanisads and. of the Vedantic 
philosophy whicli springs from them. But even earlier still 
the view of Thales, that alj that is has sprung from water, 
is curiously like the \ edic doctrine that tlRV**Univ?rse tirose 
from the bosom of .the ’waters. Later on Aneximander as- 
sumed as the basis (upxv (■Jf'che) of all things an eternal, in- 
finite and indefinite substance, from which all definite 
substances proceed and into which they return — an assump- 
tion idl,entical with^that which lies at tlie root of the Sahkhva, 
viz,y the Prakrti from whicli the whole mtitcrial side of the 
universe evolved. And his famous saying irdpra pel ' expresses 
the characteristic view of the Sahkhya that all things are ever 
changing under the ceaseless activity of the thi:ee gunas. 
Empedocles again taught# theories of transmigration and 
everiution practically the same as those of Sahkhyas, while his 
the<?ry that nothing can come into being which does not 
alroid^ exist is even more closely identical with a character- 
istically Sankhyan doctrine. 

* Panta rhei^or “ all things flow.*’ 
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Both Anax'agoras and Democritus also present several 
points of close agreement, especially the latter’s view as to 
the nature afnd position of the Gods, and the same applies, 
notably in some curious matters of detail to Epicurus. But 
it is, however, in the teachings of Pythagoras that we find the 
closest and most frequent identities of teaching and argumen- 
tation, explained as dpe to Pythagoras himself having visited 
India and learnt his philosophy there, as tradition asserts. In 
later centuries we find some peculiarly Saiikhyan and Buddhist 
ideas playing a prominent part in Gnostic thought. The 
following quotation from Lassen, cited by Garbe on p. 97, 
shows this very clearly : — 

‘‘ Buddhism in general distinguishes clearly between Spirit 
and Light, and does not regard the latter as immaterial ; but a 
view of Light is found among them which is closely related to that 
of the Gnostics. According to this, Light is the vehicle of the 
^ manifest^jbons of spirit in matter; •the intelligence thus clothed in 
Li^fTt com?s Ttrio relation with matter, in which the light can be 
lessened and at last quite obscured, in- which case the intelligence 
falls finally into complete unconsciousness. •’Of the highest intelli- 
gence it is maintained that it is neither Light nor Not-Light, 
neither Darkness nor Not- Darkness, since all these expressions 
denote relations of the intelligence to the Light, which indeed in 
the beginning was free from these connections, but later on 
encloses the intelligence and mediates its connection with matter. 
It follows from this that the Buddhist view ascribes to the 'highest 
intelligence the power to produce light from itself, and that in 
this respect also there is an agreement between Buddhism and 
Gnosticism.” 

Garbe here points out that as regards the points alluded 
to, the agreement, between GnotUicism and 'the Sankhya is 
very much closer than that with Buddhism ; for while th«se 
views as to the relations between Light and Spirit pertaih to 
the later phases of Buddhism, and are not at all fundLT^ental 
to, or characteristic of it as such, the Sankhya teaches clearly 
and precisely •that Spirit is Light. Later still the influence 
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of the Sahkhya thought is very plainly evident in the Neo- 
Platonic writers ; while the doctrine of the Logos or Word, 
thodgh not of Sahkh^'an 9 rigin, shows even in its details that it 
has been derived from India, where the conception of Vach, 
the Divine Word, plays so prominent a part in the Brahmani- 
cal system. 

Coming to the^Christian religion, .contemporaneous with 
the Gnostic and Neo- Platonic systems, we shall find no 
difficulty in tracing most of the same fundamental teachings 
with which we have now become so familiar. The three- 
fold Logos appears as the Trinity, the First Logos, the fount 
of all life, being the Father ; the dual-natured Second Logos 
the Son, God-man ; the ^Third, the creative Mind, th^ Hol>\ 
Ghost, whose brooding over the waters of chaps brought forth 
the worlds. Then come “ j:he seven Spirits of God’’ (Re%\ 
iv. 5), and the Ijosts of arcjiangels and angels. Of the One 
Existence from which all comes and into which alf retuicls, 
but little is hinted, tl^e na’ture that “ is past finding out ” ; but 
the great doctors of the Church Catholic always posit the 
unfathomable Deity, incomprehensible, infinite, and therefore 
necessarily but One and partless. Man is made in the “ image 
of Go4 ” (Gen., i* 26, 27), and is consequently triple in his 
nature — Spirit and Soul and body (1. Thess, v. 23) ; he is a 
“ habitation of God ” (Eph, ii. 22) the “ temple of God ” 
(1. Cor., iii. 16), the “ temple of the Holy Ghost ” (1 Cor. vi. 
19) — phrases that exactly echo the Hindu teaching. The 
doctrine of reincarnation i% rather taken for granted in -the 
New Testament than distinctly taught ; thus Jesus speaking 
of j'bhn the Baptist declares that he is Elias “ which was for 
to ” •(Matt. xi. 14), referring to the words of Malachi, 

“ I will send you Elijah the prophet ” — (Mai, iv. 5\ ; and 
again^ when ^asked as to Elijah coming before the Messiah, 
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he answered that “ Elias is come already and they knew him 
not ” {Matt,, xvii. 12). So again we find the disciples taking 
reincarnation for granted in asking whether blindness 'from 
birth \^'as a punishment for a man’s sin, and Jesus in answer 
not rejecting the possibility of ante-natal sin, but only 
excluding it as causing the blindness in the special instance 
(John ix. 1-3). The remarkable phrase ^applied to “ him that 
overcometh ” in Rev,, iii. 12, that he shall be “ a pillar in the 
temple of my God, and he shall go no more out,” has been 
taken as signifying escape from rebirth. From the w ritings 
of some of the Christian Fathers a good case may be made 
out for a current belief in reincarnation ; some argue that only 
the pre-existence of che soul is ‘taught, but this view does not 
seem to me supported by the evidence. 

The unity of moral teaching is not less striking than the 
unity of the conceptions of the upiverse and, of the experiences 
orrh osf who'^ri/se out of the prison of the body into the free- 
dom of the higher spheres. It is claar that this body of 
primeval teaching was in the hands of definite custodians, 
who had schools in wdiich they taught disciples who studied 
their doctrines. The identity of these schools and of their 
discipline stands out plainly when we study the moral 
teaching, the demands made on the pupils, and the mental and 
spiritual states to which they were raised. A caustic division 
is made in the Tdo Teh King of the types of scholars : 

Scholars of the highest class, when they hear about the Tao, 
earfiestly carry it into practice. Scholars of the middle class, when 
they have heard about it, seem now to keep it and now to lo^e it. 
Scholars of the lowest class, when they have heard about it, laugh 
greatly at it {Sacred Books of the East, xxxix, op, cit. xli. 1.)^ 

In the same book we read : 

'’The sage puts his own person last, and yet it is found in the 
foremost place; he, treats \iis person as if it were^foreign to him, 
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and yet that person is preserved. Is it not because he has no per- 
sonal and private ends, that therefore such ends are realised ? 
(vii. 2). He is free ^ from self-display, and therefore he shines; 
from self-assertion, and therefore he is distinguished ; from self- 
boasting, and therefore his merit is acknowledged ; from self-cbm- 
placency, and therefore he acquires superiority. It is because he is 
thus free from striving that therefore no one in the world is able .to 
strive with him. (xxii. 2). There is no guilt greater than to sanc- 
tion ambition ; no calamity greater than to be discontented with 
one’s lot ; no fault greater than the wish td be getting (xlvi. 2). To 
those who are good (to me) I am good ; and to those who are not 
good (to me) I am also good ; and thus (all) get to be good. To 
those who are sincere (with me) I am sincere ; and to those who 
are not sincere (with me) I am also sincere ; and thus (all) get to be 
sincere (xlix. 1). He who has in himself abundantly the attributes 
(of the Tao) is like an infant. Poisonous insects will not sting 
him ; fierce beasts wdll not seize him ; birds of prey will not stril^e 
him (Iv. 1). I have thre* pi^cious things w^hich I prize find hold 
fast. The first is gentleness ; the second is economy ; the third is 
shrinking from taking precedence of others .... ‘Gentleness is sure 
to be victorious, even in battle, and firmly to maintain its ground. 
Heaven will save^ its possessq;:, by his (very) gentleness protecting 
him (Ixvii. 2, 4). 

Among the Hitidus there were selected scholars deemed 
worthy of special instruction to whom the Guru imparted the 
secret teachings, while the general rules of right living may 
be gathered from Mann’s Ordinances, the Upanisads, the 
Mahabharata, and jjiany other treatises : 

Let him say wdiat is true, let him say what is pleasing, let 
him utter no disagreeable truth, and let him utter no agreeable 
falsehood; that is the eternal law. (Manu, iv. 138). Giving no 
pain ‘to any creature, let him slowdy accumulate spiritual merit 
(iv. 238). For that twice-born man, by whom not the smallest 
danger even is •caused to created beings, there will be no danger 
froirn any (quarter) after he is freed from his body (vi. 40), Let 
hin^ patiently bear hard words, let him not insult anybody, and let 
him not become anybody’s enemy for the sake of this (perishable) 
hofijiyd^gawist an angry man let him not in return show anger, let him 
bless when he is cursed (vi. 47, 48). Freed from passion, fear, and 
anger, thinking on Me, taking refuge in Me, purified in tlfe fire of 
wisdom, man^ have entered into My Being ,(jB/i«gavac^-Gj^a, iv. 

4 
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10). Supreme joy is for this Yogi whose Manas is peaceful, whose 
passion-nature is calmed, who is sinless and of the nature of 
Brahman (vi. 27). He who beareth no ill-will to any being, 
friendly and compassionate, without attachment and egoism, 
balanced in pleasure and pain, and forgiving, ever content, har- 
monious, with the self-controlled, resolute, with Manas and Buddhi 
dedicated to Me, he, My devotee, is dear to Me. (xii. 13, 14). 

If we turn to the Buddha, we find him with his Arhats, to 
w^hom his secret teachings were given ; while' published we hav^e : 

The wise man through earnestness, virtue and purity makes 
himself an island which no flood can submerge {Udcfnaxyarga, iv. 
5). The wise man in this world holds fast to faith and wisdom : 
these are his greatest treasures : he casts aside all other riches (x. 
9). He who bears ill-will to those who bear ill-will can never 
become pure; but he who feels no ill-will pacifies those who hate ; 
as hatred brings misery to mankind, * the sage knows no hatred 
(xiii. 12). Overcome anger by not being angered; overcome evil 
by good ; overcome avarice by liberality ; overcome falsehood by 
truth (xx. 18). 

The' Zoroast*rian is taught to praise Ahuramazda, and 
then : 


What is fairest, what pure, what immortal, what brilliant, 
all that is good. The good spirit we honour, the good kingdom we 
honour, and the good law, and the good wisdom {Yasna, xxxvii). 
May there come now to this dwelling contentment, blessing, guile- 
lessness, and wisdom of the pure. {Yasna lix.). Purity is the 
best good. Happiness, happiness is to him ; namely, to the best 
pure in purity {Ashem-vohu), All good thoughts, words, and 
works are done with knowledge. All evil thoughts, words, and 
works are not done with knowledge {Mispa Kumata). (Selected 
frorn the Avesta in Ancient Iranian a^id Zoroastrian Morals by 
Dhunjibhoy Jamsetji Medhora). 

The Hebrew had his “schools of the prophets” and his 
Kabbalah, and in the exoteric books vve find the accepted 
moral teachings : 

Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord and v/ho stand in 
His holy place.? He that hath clean hands and a pure heart ; who 
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hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully (Ps. 
xxiv. 3, 4). What doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ? (Micahy vi. 
8). The lip of truth shall be established for ever ; but a lying 
tongue is but for a moment (Prov, xii. 19). Is not this the*fast 
that I have chosen ? to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break 
every yoke ? Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungr>^and that thou 
bring the poor that are cast out to thy house ? when thou seest the 
naked that thou cower him, and that thou hide not thyself from 
thine own flesh ? (Is. Iviii. 6, 7). 

The Christian Teacher had his secret instruction for his 
disciples (Matt. xiii. 10-17) and he bade them : 

Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye 
your pearls before swine (Matt^j vii. 6). 

For public teaching we may refer to the#beatitudes in the 
Sermon on the Mount, and J.o such doctrines as : 

I say^untd you, love \our enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pi^y for tfiem which 
despitefully use you^ andT persecute you ... Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect (Matt. 
v. 44, 48). He that findeth his life shall lose it ; and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it. (x. 39). Whosoever shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same is greatest in the 
kingdom of heavei^ (xviii, 4). The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy 
peace, long-sufferinft, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tempe- 
rance ; against such there is no law. (Gal. a. 22, 23). Let us 
love one another ; for love is of God ; and everyone that loveth is 
born of God and knoweth God (1. John. iv. 7). 

The school of Pythagoras and those of the Neo-Platonists 
kept up the tradition for Greece, and we know that Pythagoras 
gained some of his learning in India, while Plato studied and 
wa» initiated in the schools of Egypt. More precise informa- 
tio^^^pif b«en published of the Grecian schools than of others ; 
the Pythagorean had pledged disciples as well as an outer 
discipline, * the inner circle passing through^ three * degrees 
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during five years.of probation. (For details see G.R.S. Mead’s 
Orpheus, pp. 263 et seq.). The outer discipline he describes 
as follows : 

We must first give ourselves up entirely to God. When a 
man prays he should never ask for any particular benefit, fully 
convinced th^t that will be given which is right and proper, and 
according to the wisdom of God and not the subject of our own 
selfish desires. (Diod. Sic. ix. 41). By virtue ^lone does man arrive 
at blessedness, and this is the exclusive privilege of a rational being 
(Hippodamus, De Felicitate, ii. Orelli. Opusc, Graecot , Sent, et 
Moral, ii. 284). In himself, of his own nature, man is neither good 
nor happy, but he may become so by the teaching of the 
true doctrine fiadi^aem Trpovo'ia^ nroriheerai Hippo, ihid.Y The 
most sacred duty is filial pity. “ God showers his blessings on 
him who honours and reveres the author of his days says 
Pampelus {De Parentihus, Orelli, ^ o^. cit. ii. 345). Ingratitude 
towards one’s' parents is the blackest of'^all crimes, writes Perictione 
(ibid. p. 350) who is supposed to have been the mother of Plato. 
The cleanliness and delicacy of all Pythagorean writings were 
remarkable (^lian. Hist. Var. xiv, 19). In all that concerns 
, chastity and marriage their principles are of the utmost purity. 
Everywhere the giiSat teacher recommends chastity and temperance ; 
but at the same time he directs that the tnarried should first become 
parents before living a life of absolute celibacy, in order that 
children might be born under favourable conditions for continuing 
the holy life and succession of the Sacred Science (Jamblichus, Vit. 
Pythag., and Hierocal. ap. Sto 6. Serm. xiv. 14). This is exceed- 
ingly interesting, for it is precisely the same regulation that is laid 
down in the Manava Dharma Sasira, the g,reat Indian Code . . . 
Adultery was most.^ternly condemned (Jamb. ibid,). Moreover the 
most gentle treatment of the wife by the husband was enjoined, for 
had he not taken her as his companion “ before the Gods ” ? (See 
Lascaulx, Zur Geschicte der Ehe hei den Griechen in the Mem. de 
VAcad, de Baviere, vii. 107, sq,). 

Marriage was not an anima’ union, but ' a spiritual tie. 
Therefore, in her turn, the wife should love her husband even more 
than herself, and in all things be devoted and obedient. It is furt^her 
interesting to remark that the finest characters among women with 
which ancient Greece presents us were formed in the of 

* (Math^seos Kai Pronoias potidcetai) *' He beholds discipline and 
prudence,*' 
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Pythagoras, and the same is true of the men. * The authors of 
antiquity are agreed that -this discipline had succeeded in producing 
the highest examples not only of the purest chastity and sentiment, 
but also a simplicity of mapners, a delicacy, and a tas'te for serious' 
pursuits which was unparalleled. This is admitted even by 
Christian writers (see Justin, xx. 4) . . . Among the members of the 
school the idea of justice directed all their acts, while they observed 
the strictest tolerance and compassion in their mutual relationships. 
P'or justice is the principle of all virtue, as Polus (ap, Stob. Serm, 
vii. ed. Schow. p. 233) teaches ; ’tis justice which maintains peace 
and balance in the soul ; she is the mother of good order in all 
communities, makes concord between husband and wife, love 
between master and servant. 

The word of a Pythagorean was also his bond. And finally 
a man should live so as to be ever ready for death. (Hippolytus, 
Philos^ vi) {Ibid. pp. 263-267). 

The treatment of the*virtues in the neo-Platonic schools 
is interesting, and the distinction is clearly* made between 
morality and spiritual devefopment, or as Plotinus put it, 
** The endea>jgur ’is not to be without sin, but to be^a God ” 
{Select Works of Plot in us, by Thomas Taylor, ed. 1895 , 
p. 11). The lowest*stage was the becoming without sin by 
acquiring the “ political virtues ” which made a man perfect 
in conduct (the physical and ethical being below^ these), the 
reason controlling pnd adorning the irrationaPnature. Above 
these were the cathactic, pertaining to reason alone, and w hich 
liberated the Soul from the bonds of generation ; the theoretic 
or intellectual, lifting the Soul into touch with natures 
superior to itself ; and the paradigmatic, giving it a knowledge 
of true being. 

Hence he who energizes according to the practical virtues is 
a worthy man ; but he who energizes according to the cathartic 
virtues is a demoniacal mauy or is also a good demon.^ He who 
ener0^zpirac«ording to the intellectual virtues alone is a God. But 
he energizes according to the paradigmatic virtues is the 

^ A good spiritual intelligence, as the daimon of Socrates^ 
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Father of the Gods {ibid, note on Intellectual Prudence, pp. 325- 
332). . 

By various practices the disciples were taught to escape 
from the body, and to rise into higher regions. As grass is 
drawn from a sheath, tlie inner man was to draw himself from 
his bodily casing (Kathopa nisady vi. 17). The “ body of light 
or “ radiant body ” of the Hindus is the^ “ luciform body ” of 
the neo-Platonists, and in this the man rises to find the Self. 

Not grasped by the eye, nor by speech, nor by the other 
senses {lit. Gods), nor by austerity, nor by religious rites ; by serene 
wisdom, by the pure essence only doth one see the partless One in 
meditation. This subtle Self is to be known by the mind in which 
the fivefold life is sleeping. The mind of all creatures is instinct 
with (these) lives ; in this, purified,' manifests the Self {Mundakopa- 
nisady III, Vi. 8. 9). 

Then alone can man enter the region where separation is 
not, where ‘'the spheres have, ceased.” Jn G.R.S. Mead’s 
Introdufctiou t6'' Taylor’s Plotinus he quotes from Plotinus a 
description of a sphere which is evidently the Turlya of the 
Hindus : 

They likewise see all things, not those with which generation, 
but those with which essence is present. And they perceive them- 
selves in others. For all things there are diaphanous ; and nothing 
is dark and resisting, but everything is apparent to everyone 
internally and throughout. For light everywhere meets with light ; 
since everything contains all things in itself and again sees all 
things in another. So that all things are everywhere and all is all. 
Each thing likewise is everything. And the splendour there is 
infinite. For everything there is great, since even that which is 
small is great. The sun too which is there is jail the stars ; and 
again each star is the sun and all the stars. In each, however, a 
different property predominates, but at the same time all things are 
visible in each. Motion likewise there is pure ; for the motion is 
not confounded by a mover different from it. (p. Ixxiy). 

4 description which is a failure, because the region is 
one above describing by mortal language, but a description 
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that could only have been given by one whosfe eyes had been 
opened. 

A whole volumef might easily be written on the similari-* 
ties between the religions of the w^orld, but the above imperfect 
statement must suffice as a preface to the study of Theoso- 
phy, to that which is a fresh and fuller presentment to the 
world of the ancient truths on which it has ever been fed. All 
these similarities point to a single source, and that is the 
Brotherhood of the White Lodge, the Hierarchy of Adepts 
who watch over and guide the evolution of humanity, and 
who have preserved these truths unimpaired, from time to 
time, as necessity arose, reasserting them in the ears of men. 
From other w'orlds, from ^ earlier humanities, they came to* 
help our globe, evolved by a process comparable to that n'ow^ 
going on with ourselves, an^ that will be more intelligible 
when we have completed our present study than it may now' 
appear;' and^hey have afforded this help, nsinforcefl by the 
flow'er of our ow n f^umanity, from the earliest times until 
today. Still they teach eager pupils, showing the path and 
guiding the disciple’s steps ; still they may be reached by all 
who seek them, bearing in their hands the sacrificial fuel of 
love, of devotion, of unselfish longing to know’ in order to 
serve ; still they carry out the ancient discipline, still unveil 
the ancient mysteries. The tw^o pillars of their Lodge gate- 
w’ay are Love and Wisdom, and through its strait portal can 
only pass those from whose shoulders has fallen the b.iirden of 
desire and selfishness. ^ 

A heavy task lies before us, and beginning on the physical 
plant? we shall climb slowly upwards ; but a bird’s eye view of 
the gjgjd^sweep of evolution and of its purpose may help us, ere 

^ This paper is the introduction to an exposition of Theosophy on wh*ich the 
^.uthor is engaged.^ 
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we begin our 'detailed study in the world that surrounds us. 
A Logos, ere a system has begun to be, has in His mind the 
whole, existing as idea — all forces, all’forms, all that in due 
process shall emerge into objective life. He draws the circle 
of manifestation within which He wills to energize, and 
circumscribes Himself to be the life of His universe. As we 
watch, we see strata appearing of successive densities, till 
seven vast regions are apparent, and in these centres of energy 
appear whirlpools of matter that separate from each other, until 
when the processes of separation and of condensation are over — 
so far as we are here concerned — we see a central sun, the physi- 
cal symbol of the Logos, and seven great planetary chains, 
each chain consisting of seven glebes. Narrowing down our viesv 
to the chain of., which our globe is one we see life- waves sweep 
round it, forming the kingdoms of nature, the three elemental, 
the mineral, vegetable, animal, l;iuman. Narrowing down our 
view srtll further to our own globe and its Surroundings we 
watch human evolution, and see man devjsloping self-conscious- 
ness by a series of many life-periods ; then entering on a 
single man we trace his growth and see that each life-period 
has a three-fold division, that each is linked to all life-periods 
behind it reaping their results, and to all I'lfe-periods before it, 
sowing their harvests, by a law that cannot be broken ; that 
thus man may climb upwards, with each life-period adding to 
his experience, each life-period lifting him higher in purity, in 
devotion, in intellect, in power of usefulness, until at last he 
stands where they stand who ary now the Teachers, fit to pay 
to his younger brothers the debt he owes to them. 



S'RNGARA-KALLOLA, A LOVE-POEM BY RAYA- 
BHATTA AND ITS RARE MANUSCRIPT 
DATED A.D. 1602 

By P. K. Code 

Aufrecht records only oii^e MS. of a work called S^rngara*- 
Kallola ( = SK.) by Rayabliatta viz. CC, III, 137—' Peters. 6, 

p. 28.” 

This xMS. is identical with MS. No. 362 of 1895-98 in the 
Govt. MSS. "Ajbrary at the fe.O.R. InstitutCi^Poona.# It con- 
sists of 11 folios (10 lines'to a page, 36 letters to a line). The 
MS. is written in l5evanagarl characters on country paper, 
which is old in appearance but well preserved. It begins ‘ : — 

^ II ffiT: II 

‘ In the top-margin before the beginning of the text we find the 
following verse recorded in a slightly different hand-writing frpm 
that of the MS : — • 

" *6^5593^3 ifa 1 

11 i 11 

This verse is identical with verse 29 on p. 263 of §*Ilf^cPOT*irj¥I«iIf, 
N. S. Press,* Bombay, 1911. Evidently it has nothinf; to do with 
the text of the WRW5S, 
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MirlT^TT: sfgll?!!?: II ? II 

stmi; Rai*i m 5=!11'TK^T^^I»IT 

qTq?qT 151: 'TT^ ^■. \\ \ II 

The MS. ends : — 

“ STf 

•’ ? 5TT^ qiTToi <T?fi?f ‘ITfq I 

?ff?i 

5^ ^]%.ih ^5!qT: q^q^-- ii n 

<• o 

^ qT=qTq?j'nqfd ^qi- 

q«i! qi^q; q^i^oiq?; ^!f»qfT; i 
■flTqq^ri qk^i |q ^r^f^qjirqlg- 

*TT% qi^ g5F^^=qqT qqt q' q% ii ? o » ii 

8ft qf^q «ftq?mffq ^Tsq 

II ® II II ® 11 II ^ II ftqq iv^<: qq «uqoi5j^ «. 
if^ II «ft: II ® II 

It is clear from the above Colophon that the MS. was 
copied, by one Mukunda in Samvat /d5S— A.D. 1602. This 
date of the MS. of the SK. of Rayabhafta enables con- 
clude that RSyabhatta flourished definitely before .4.0. /602 
or even before A.D. 1550, 



s'pngXra-kallola, a love-poem fey rSyabhatta i87 

I have not come across any quotations 'from the SK, ex- 
cept the two verses mentioned as Rayabhatta’s in the 

anthology Padyavem of.Venidatta, who composed his Pancd- 
tattva-prakds^ika in A.D. 1644.^ These two verses are Nos. i/ 1 
and 351 in the critical edition of the Padyavenl by Dr. J. B. 
Chaudhuri, They read as follows : — 

Page 91 — • 

“ ^ q? 

q;^3*toiTSS5l'-:q | 

mi m- 

=q?^TfIJTI |l. \ W . 

Page 102 — 

JTT^ 

qT%Sf 

qMWT ft*? ^ : qf^ n \ \\ 

^ * * 

Dr. Chaudhuri states (p. 113 of Intro, to. Padyavenl) that 
these two verses “ appear to have been culled from this work 
viz, the SK. of Rayabhatta, a MS. of which has been noticed 
by Peterson in his Sixth Report, This MS, is idenUcal with 
MS. No, 362 «/ 1895-98 ^escribed by me in this paper.. I 
have verified Dr. Cbaudhuri’s surmise and found it correct. 
Th# text of the two verses reads as follows in the MS. of the 
SK.4s^^ A.D. 1602 before me ; — 

‘ Vide p. 79 of Padyaveiji (Introduction) ed. by J.B. Chtntdhuri, 
Calcutta, 1944^ 
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folio 3 — verse 15 

“ i%f5iw q? 

ms ^t- 

3[tH 1*^355^ =q?HqT ii ? 'a ii 

• > 

folio 4 — verse 27 

“ ?ig ^^> 535 ^^ 1 - 

qT5[Tqf^eqqT5 qra=qf0itjTt5r I 

qT%Sf f^f^rqq fq ^rfqqwq^T^ori ^^ 

■ RMHT fqq qj fqq<qfq qffg^q^s^qjqq; |1 Rvs n 

The identity of the two verses quoted as by Veni- 

datta with those numbered 15 and 27 in the SK. of Rayabhatta ' 
has noWfbeen cli^arly established. As Rayabh?^v*i (flourished 
long before A,D, /602, the date of the MS. of his SK, it is 
natural that he should be quoted by a subsequent anthologist 
who flourished about A.D, 1644. In the colophon of the MS. 
of the SK. before us Rayabhatta is called and 

his present poem is called “ ’’ incthe last verse 104. 

We must, therefore, search for any other works of this poet, 
if they can be traced in any libraries, private or public. For 
the present the B. O. R. Institute MS. of the S'rngara-Kallola 
remains as a unique MS. of Rayabhatta’s only available work. 
As this - poem is written in a delightful style with elegant 
diction it deserves to be published early. I have, therefore, 
persuaded Prof. N. A. Gore of the S. P. College to edit it and 
I hope he will publish it in some journal at an early date. 

‘ RayaipbhaJJa, author of mentioned by A^echt 

(CC. /, ' 526) is evidently a different person (from RayaUiatta the 
author of the SK.). . 



PANTOBHA^TTA. dhui^dhirAja 
AND VAIDYANATHA 

By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma* 

1. Pantobhatta 

Pantobhatta, alias Vires'vara was a scion of the celebrated 
family of the Bhattas of Benares. He was the son of 
Laksmanabhatta, author of the co\r\m^r\X.2.xy*Gildharthakas'ika 
or Naisadhaprakas^a on the N aisadhlyacarita of S'riharsa, of 
which there are MSSJ in^th* Anup Sanskrit Library. Laks- • 
manabhatta was the son of Ramakrsnabhatta, son of NSra- 
yanabhatta. . 

Pantobhatta ,was a pro^^g^ of Maharaja Anup Singh of 
Bikaner. In^lJ^llaboration with Mahadeva,^son of t)jnakara 
and also a protege oj Anup Singh, he wrote a commentary on 
the Surydrunasantvada^ Cakra-Cuddtnani or Jrtdnabhdskara, 
entitled Surydrunakerallyatikd, There is a MS. of the com- 
mentary in the Anup Sanskrit Library, No. 1649. It has^59 
folios containing Adhyayas 1-11. Most part of the work, 
viz, Adhyayas 1-8 is by Pantobhatta. At •the end of this 
portion there is the colophon : — 

II 8fl; II ^TfgclT 

11 f|5%i |1 This is folio 26. Folio 27 

begins in a different hand : 

^ See my npte in the Poona Orientalist^ Vol. X,*pp, 81-82* 
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? 'n?«Trn»J. I 
»T54' 55wi?it 

. %5*IrTT»l, II 

On folio 306 : 

?ft»ifTn5nf^^T3TJTfm5f 

0 II This is repeated at the end of each 
section of the ninth Adhyaya. It ends folio 50 where also the 
same colophon is found ; but here it is followed by 

s?f^5fJT?r ^^-^^. gt; 

The tenth Adhyaya (foil. 51-57) is in a third hand and does 
not mention the author. On the front page of the MS. there 
is the following entry : 

iTfRR «fT3T%%5ftq5T% JfRTqoiRfRq«Tfli|;rfq^>5ftq?- 
3f!q5T 11 

The MS. begins : 

fq?!^ JTtqi ^<4^: 1 ^ 

ge fft? 1 ^qi«n^RqT*T: i 

sgf ti =qi«r^>sfq m i i 

55g^fq ^Ton^d-BTSf; ii 
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Ends : 

*Tv:^ 3t^?qN?IT5lH 

5TT*lfrl iliqsqT | | 

3 RT^W RTR: 1 f1% '^RJT^^'iRTR-. II 

iB 

Under the patronage of Maharaja Anup Singh Panto-bhatta 
w^te also another work, viz. the Ekadamnirnaya as a part 
of his Samayakalpataru. There is a MS. of this also in 
the Anup Sanskrit Library. It is numbered 2654, It has 13 
foli4>s containing nearly 300 granthas. As its name indicates, 
the work deals with the liirnaya of Ekadas'i.. TRere are 
references to Madhaviya, Hemadri, etc. 

Begins ; 

'a m ^ I 

d Rfq^ITRf =R fRdTRf ( 

fRrJf II 

Ends : 

3^7R;T<iqg[Ff^;^55¥ri»Rff>«^gR ; 

W- II 

RRiT^T: f^SWf^lf^R: 5n^RrT: I 

^?TWR*l \\ . 
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5^: II 

2. Dhundhiraja 

Pantobhatta’s son Dhundhiraja wrote the Rajaratnakara, 
a work on precious stones under the orders of Garibadasa, a 
priest of Maharana Rajasirhha of Mewar. This has been 
noticed by me under Anuparatndkara in the Adyar Library 
Bulletin (May, 1946, pp. 106 if.)* Dhundhiraja says; — 

q^?5r: || 

• 

As stated by me in my note on the Anuparatndkara of 
Vaidyanatha, the Rdjaratndkara is incorporated in that work, 
and in t]ie MS. noticed by me, the above ^5se is rubbed 
over by pigment. The identity of Dhundhiraja was not clear 
from that MS. I have now come across an independent MS. of 
Rdjaratndkara (No. 3972) in the Library which begins as 
follows : — 

‘ • •: 

(Compare this with The verse at the beginning of his 
father’s Ekadasftnir^ya) . 

ftft I 
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sj^ II R II . 

Ends : 

?ft»T?RT?Tm^T5rtIfRT0lT 

^^]^: \ 

H-^V. II 


3. Vaipyanathabhatta 

Maharaja Anup Singh had contact with another member 

9 

also of the Bhatta family, namely, V^aidyanatha, son of 
Anantabhatt: ;»i^on of Kamalakarabbatta. tje prese 4 ;ited some 
MSS. to the King, as is borne out by the following endorsement 
in Nos. 2549 and 2554 {Madandruava and Rajadharma 
Kaitstnbha) : 

5“^ II There is also a MS. of the Y as'avantahhdskara in the 
Library (No. 255!2) which was owned by V'aidyanatha. In 
the Pomia Orientalist I have already noticed a MS. of the 
V eddntakautfiliala a rare w^ork of Kamalakara, which is now 
available in the ^^nup Sanskrit Library. I have also noticed 
there the oldest known MS. of Kamalakara’s work available 
in the Library. These MSS. (from the Bhattas who were 
leading authorities on Uharmas'astra and Mimamsa for 
generations), are very important. 


iThe Sanskrit portion is written exactly as it is found ^n the MS, and the 
mistakes are not Corrected. — Ed.]. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The first sixteen pages of the Descriptive Catalogue of 
Pali Manuscripts in the Adyar Library, in Sinhalese script, 
have been inserted in this issue of the Bulletin, It is proposed 
to continue 'the work through the as a serial. The 

collection now catalogued was presented to the President- 
Founder Colonel Olcott by Mrs. Ilangakoon of Ceylon. We 
are grateful to Dr. E. W. Adikaram, M.A., Ph.D., Principal, 
Ananda S'astralaya, Kotte, Ceylon, for preparing the Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of these Pali manuscripts in Sinhalese script 
and pushing it through the press during the period of his stay 
at Adyar and elsewhere in India. < 


JAIPUR LIBRARY 

In the last issue it was announosd that the Jaipur 
State has made arrangements for the proper organization of 
the rich collection of Manuscripts in the Palace. Our Editor 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja has already proceeded to ,the place to 
organize the Library and to prepare a list, and the work has 
now been started. His experience in the Adyar Library 
for well over twenty years and his work in connection with 
the ^ organization of the Library in Bikaner State will be of 
great help to him in this heavy undertaking. When properly 
arranged, this new Manuscripts ^Library wilF take its place 
among the great Libraries of India and of the world. It is 
estimated that the Library contains over ten thousand 
manuscripts. 

Director, 
Adyar Library 



MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 
A VARIANT VERSION OF THE KAVIRAKSASlYA 
By H. G. Narahari 

We seem to owe the Kaviraksaslya to the Andhra country. Tbe 
author of this interesting gnomic poem appears to bg a well-known 
Telugu poet, though his exact date is still unknown. All that can 
be said ’ concerning his age is that he lived some time after 
Nannayya Bhatta. and before Xikkana Somayaji. He is known to 
belong to the "ptace called Draksarama and totlave confposed also 
the Adinarayanacarit^, a work on Poetics. 

Of his Kaviraksaslya at least two different versions are 
already well-known. That printed in Telugu characters seems to 
be the earlier edition, while the Devanagari edition was published 
by the Nirnayasagafa Press, Bombay, in 1901 ; the former of these 
editions has also the additional merit of publishing ** the commentary 
of Naganarya, son of Devanaradhya. A third edition of the 
poem was started by Mr. Y. Mahalinga Sastri in the now defunct 
Calcutta Oriental Journal during the years 1935-36. Only the first 
24 verses are edited and annotated there. I do not knew if this 
edition was subsequently comifleted. 

A text quite different from that known from either of the two 
printed editions known to me is given in a MS. deposited in the 

•Veeresalingam Pantulu, Telugu Poets, I. 670. 

^ M. Krishnamachariar (Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 3 79)^ does not 
seem to be a^are that this commentary has already been published. He also 
speaks of the exifgence of two more anonymous commenjtarie? on the work. 

6 
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Adyar Library. It is an "incomplete palm-leaf MS. written in 
Malayalam characters and consisting of 3 folia. It bears the 
shelf-number XXI. Q. 8. Size, 14"X1.9". Lines, 12-13 in a page. 
Inked. In the present paper my attempt is to give a brief idea of 
the variations of this MS. (M.) as compared with the Telugu 
edition (T), It is not proposed to make an exhaustive collation of 
the two. I shall note below only the more important of the Varietcis 
LectioneSy especially the extra verses the MS.« contains as compared 
with the printed text accepted by the commentator Naganarya : 

1. M. opens with the verse 

This is not found in T. 

2. After the verse t(T. 2), M. has the verse 

C # 

qi 1 

which is absent in T. 

3. The verse 

?qqiqi qfq^qq q^n ... II 

which occurs in M. after the verse iTfJrrTWo (T. 11) is not 
fouhd in T. 

4. After the verse (T. 13) M. has the extra verse 

gqi =q fq^Hi ^ i 

qqtsjq 5{ qfqw: qisquii H 
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5. Between the verse (T, 26) and the verse 

511 ^^ » (T. 21) eleven verses intervene in M. Seven of these occur 
elsewhere in T. but tBe following four are not to be found there : * 

(a) e ^ gSFq =g | 

3,^ f^qi% || 

ih) qicq I 

qTf?rl Urfl: II 

(c) ffqsisa fgSi«3 ) 

3Tqp^«II 1| 

id) ^ 5iqi ii5iq?^ISSi: gqisT^cq5fiTqcl: 1 

q ^ tipq nipq^: || 

6. The verse (T. 21) 

qfeq^%qqirioi: I 

3iraq?qirq qi^q q Tqg^f^ ii 

reads in M. thus : 

3iraiT?4t3f^ ^ i 

grRi^oTT^sg^qt fqq%Ri II 

7. In place of the verse (T. 22) 

fs5Iiqigqq;n:iq g=^5|i II 

M. has the line 

qf^ ^qiTlfg? g^??l=3qf5iq|q^ | 

8. In^M. the verses (T. 31), (T.^4) and 

(T. 45 ) are absent. 
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9. Among the’thirty-one verses which follow the verse 
(T. 37) in M., the following nine verses are not found in T. ; 

(a) -I 

^ qqi II 

qiiiqFnm 3^q: ll- 

(c) mi ^qqiiftfq: i 

id) ^g^iMTTqfqfuqiqi^i q;55q^fq«q5: i 

• qicqjqqiq^ f|5l; f g^qicqq; H 

(e) iNqt q5=qqi qr gqi qq qi 1 

^ ^iqjqi qiqg^KqmqjiL H 

(/) mm |q: fqq^if^^iqf^qq: i ‘ 
e ^iqqf^^qicqq^ ii' 

ig) aiflqi qiqql ff% fq^q ossqqqiqfq | 

rq^f^'tgq^iiqqiqi qq ^istqqff-qR ii 

(h) ?q?:qi5iq557qBl|5^8Er: q^q q^q. I 

3rqiqi«rq?i?iiqt ^dqiq ii 

ii) It^qqi ^qqqqVqqq^^q, i 
fqiqi fi^qfqia qqqiq ^9=5^: 11 
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GAUTAMA DHARMA SUTRA— MANUSCRIPTS 
IN TriE ADYAR LIBRARY 
# 

By a. N. Krishna Aiyangar 

1. The earliest of the dharma-sutras is the GautS.ma-dharma- 
sutra. It is considered to be specially sacred to the followers of 
the SamavedaJ Th*e Baudhayana-dharma-sutra has specific 
references to the views of Gautama. Manu and Yajnavalkya 
and Vasistha mention Gautama as an ancient writer on dharma! 
It is written entirely in prose, unlike the dharma-sutras of Baudha- 
yana and Apastamba which contain verses as well. The date of 
the work is placed so early as between B.c, 600 to 400.^ 

2. Manuscripts of the* work are not hard to ghtain'and the ’ 
work has been printed several times. The edition of the Gautama- 
dharma-sutra ^by Stenzler in* 1876 and the publication of the 
collection of smrti, texts by Jivananda Vidyasagara in the same 
year containing'^^e Gautama-dharma-sutra aft?o, undei^the name 
Gautama-samhitd^ stypplieci the needs of the scholars of the day. 
Two notable commentaries on Gautama are known, one by 
Haradatta and the second by Maskari. The first was published 
as No. 61 of the Ananadas^rama Sanskrit Series in 1910. The 
bhasya of MAskari ^was made available to the scholars in the 
Mysore series, in 1917. An English translation of the work was 
published in the Sacred Books of the East Series as Vol. I]. 

3. Aufrecht notes a third commentary on Gautama by Kula- 
mani S'ukla.^ Manuscripts of this work do not seem to be com- 
monly available in the south. There is only one entry in Aufrecht 
and that from the North Westj^ 

4. The Adyar Library contains twenty-two manuscripts of 
the \jautama-dharma-sutra. Thirteen manuscripts contain the 

B. £^11. p. xlv, 

^ S. B. E. II, pp. xlviii to liii. 

® Kane, Bfst. of Dharma Sastra, Vol. I, p. 19. 

* Aufrecht. Cp, I, p, 171 a. 
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sutra portion only.^ Five manuscripts represent the work with the 
commentary of Haradatta." The Ahnika-siitra or the Kriya kapda 
is represented by two manuscripts ^ and the paris'ista by two other 
manuscripts/ As regards the scripts used, twelve manuscripts are 
in Grantha, nine manuscripts in Telugu, and one manuscript in 
Devanagari.' There are four paper manuscripts^ and eighteen 
palm-leaf manuscripts. Another palm-leaf manuscript containing 
the Mitakqara of Haradatta has recently been added but has 
not been examined in detail/ 

5. The Gautama-dhanna-sutra contains twenty-eight chapters 
as commented upon by Haradatta and published in the Anan- 
das'rama series. The group of manuscripts with the commentary 
of Haradatta have the same 28 chapters. A detailed examination 
with the jDrinted version of tlie work has shown that the 
manuscripts will be of very great value for collation for future 
editions of the work. In certain cases it has been found that the 
commentary as found in the manuscripts contaip not only important 
additions^and vaF?ations but even a different ver#^i of Haradatta. 
For comparison I reproduce below the commentary on the first 
sutra of the second adhyaya in botli the printed text and one of the 
manuscripts, i,e. 29. K. 17.' 

Anandds'rama edition^ p. 12 : 

II ^ 

oiq; I ^quqipqpq »a?rqirq I qiTqqi^S«t55I- 

' 21. C. 6, 21. C. 19, 21. C. 20, 21, C. 22, 21. C. 24. 21, C. 29, 22. L. 59, 
26, L. 1, 29. A. 24, 29. K. 17, 30. H. 22, and 21. C. 23. 

= 8. 1. 13, 24, M. 5, 27, G. 46, 29. K, 17 and 30 H. 18. 

* 8. P. 55 and 9 F, 70. 

♦ 9. I. 18 and 24 G. 18. , 

The four paper manuscripts bear the following Shelf numbers : 8. ll. 55 , 
9. F. 70, 9. I. 18, 8. H. 32. The rest are palm-leaf, manuscripts. 

® Tliis bears Shelf No. 34. K. 6. 

^ Folio 6 of 29. K. 17. 
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1 =qg;qg^rqi qi 

^ riqTTTi;_ I'q § agif^ugoqm^q^if; ii i\\ 

29. K 17. {iolio 6b) : 

^Tq=qT?qTo[JI^: II 

aiiqcqirq^qtqqqqq^qn I 3liq>^5ir^qig|ffl?^5qif5 1 3ia|i- 
f^fi^ % R^qift ^i^ifqi^ #qqq^q qpi'qtsR:^ i qiiR 
l=5^i=qi:oTq^ 1 qi^q ^^xl\ a^Hiqfi^qii^iggqiiaKi^qt q^q ^ 
q;fq’qRqi?q«j: i qiiqqp:: 3iqiiqi?qfq rq^'toftq 3i?q q<iqi5ftirfi i 
qimqiT; ^fliqiqrq q^ 1 qiB(q)qy: ^gqqfq I 

qg^qisfl qlfqqifqqi qi^q qif^c^qi fqqq: i qf 

smqorttfiq fq^qtq^ =q qTcq^:q a iwfe I'ard a’ 

i:mt q qiqf^qqi 

Part of the cpmmentary pn sutra 6 in the printed version is 
brought under sd^a 4 : 

A^iandas'rama edition^ pp. 12-13: 

q^qifqqqq^M qqfq ii v. i 

qqiqq^^ qpq ^ qif giqirq^rq fqk i q 

»jqiqq?qqf^cqifq pqk^qqtsPq qif^q 1 

qRqT=qqq^^qt ii R, 'a. i 

.qivq^qi^l^qqqgfiq ^^l.qqq' | 

qi?q^TqqT^qqqTqqTqt^^«i; ii =^, i 

3iqqRqi^Pi q^fqfqi=qqqq;vqt qiP^q i qrqqilqrf^qiq^q'tfq 
qiqj I qgcqqqT^qT?tqqRqqcB5?| qi?qqqfs=q qqifq q§qwg^ 

fq^^qq^ r arq qRq qt?^q qiMr qftqi^g^si^- 
feq?q I qqi^q^qi^B^qiPs^^i =q siti^sq^ i .qiqtyq’ 
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I 1 ^Tqfri=53^?T I 3I?qT3- 

qiqr«jgqfei i ciq 

qq?foi qisi qic^q^^iq; i sqif^ci 

qq =q II 3>%^i3[5iqq?q qgqqfcq?:?q =q i q>^3^: qiqf^^ 

II 3iqT qi^^i:?qi?q qiqrmi q qiqqtq, | qpiiq: 

qiqf^^ =q il |fg i 

27. K. n, folio 66: 

q^qqifqqqqgft^ ii R, « i 

qqtqq^^'-qfq ?i qq^q;; i ^ ^qiqq?qqi^?qir?p4iq- 
f^fqqlsfq q#q i qfqqqi^giq^q qfq^r^ qi qqq % fqfri i 
q:mqn:fqiqg^Ifi;oTtq?qra: qqsiralfq .cRjq^qKqfq qUyqfqrq 
f^gq,l qsif ^IgnqRl^ ^I?qigf iq^ l qiqr^q qqr^q 1 

3i5ftFqq?q qqff^ qBi qjc^q^f^: i 
*qiqr^^iqqi^q dfircrr qq q |1 
gi%ii^?iqq?q q^qq?rq5[?q ^q' i . 

=q>|^: giiq qiqf^j^ fqi«^ ii 
3iq] qBg^^qi^ qm^iqi q qiqHRq 1 
?:i^5iT¥«i q?qra: qmfgq g 11.^% i ■ 

3?^sq q?i^ qjrnF^q qigqqqqi^gqiq^ I qqifq qgisqi- 
fqi^tq qiJq^Rlf^ ^gsqq j qii fqqqi^fqqqq^^ fqqtfTisq: \ 
^gsstiqi^g qiqf^f^qi ii 

qi^rqqq^^ ii^q, ^ i 

aT^qTqTqRJfqqjqqT^^^: ii q, ^ i 

qifg’it^^g# ^c^Tqqife qigts qq=qqqq;^sfq.Tgqjftq^ ^ 
fq?i^ I qj^qqRiqqi^mqqqiqqgf iq^ I q^qq, i qj^qw 

qifqqTqifi I qf qf^fq i m— 
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‘ ^ ^ SiTqcl ’ 1 

^^^rrci I ?i l 9(i?q^iqmT^iii- 

r?P=q: I q?icqqm^iTi?q: ciqipq q§?rag^. 

^ I aqiqiRRqg^gfaePI #3^ qif&iqi 

I q'?rqjiqih5qif^feHPIlff: =q q8JI3q*lj «iqt«3qift5- 

q?I?^qBfqqqq; I qST^q?^ ^Tqiqrq=E^f5^ II 

These variations on a large scale which are only cited as 
samples tend to strengthen the impression that the present manu- 
script represents a different version of the work. 

6. Some manuscripts of the Gautama dharma-sutra classify 
the contents pf the work under the general divisions of Acar^, 
Vyavahara and Prayas'cittfl. The first section en^s.witTi the 9tK 
chapter, the second with the 1 9th chapter and^the third section 
consists of the'*remaining nine^bapters. Eight manuscripts specifi- 
cally mention this^classificaticii in their colophons.* Of these, five 
are in Grantha" Script and the other three iff Teluguf The two 
printed editions of Haradatta and Maskari do not specify this 
classification in their colophons. 

^ 7. In two of the manuscripts’ in the Library there is a« 

additional sutra at the end of the seventeenth chapter. But this 
appears as p*art of •the commentary of Haradatta on the last sutra 
of the section in the Anandas'rama edition. Thj manuscripts write 
this portion as a sutra and repeat the last word twice to point out 
that it is a sutra an*d that the repetition is intended to denote the 
end of the chapter. The sutra and the portion of the commentary 
of Haradatta are reproduced below for comparison : 

folio 116 of manuscript 21, C. 6. 

^ \ (9i?)r^qtqwn5I^rt I 

The eight manuscripts are indicated by the following Shelf Numbers 
21. G. 6, 21? C. 20, 21, C. 24, 22. L. 59, 26. L. 1. 30. H. 22. 27. G^. 46, and 
39'. K .’ 17. * 

^ Manuscriple Nos, 21. C. 6 and 26 L, 1, 

7 
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folio 23a of 26. L. 1. 

An^indas'rafna edition^ p. 147. 

srf^qtqcqi^^SSii^g I q g | qg- 

i:cqi5— etc. 

8. The Calcutta edition of the Gatitama-dharma-sutra (al- 
ready noticed as published under the title Gautama Sanihita) 
contains an additional chapter bringing the total to 29 chapters.* 
This additional chapter is inserted between the 19th and the 20th 
chapters of the Mysore and Anandas'rama editions. Neither Hara- 
aatta nor M^skari has commented ""on*^ this chapter which should 
account for the Emission of the chapter in the two editions. The 
tradition adding this additional chapter does not seer?, to be confined 
to north Indian manuscripts used by Jivananc^a Vidyasagara as 
there are ki the A^yar Library eleven manuscri^i^ which contain 
this portion as the 20th chapter of the work. There are seven 
manuscripts in Grantha and four in Telugu script.*^ Thus the 
tradition seems to be a common one throughout the country. 
Professor Kane notes this chapter as dealing with Karmavipaka.* 
Why the two commentators have omitted the e:^tra chapter remains 
to be explained. 

9. Chapters dealing with karmavipdka form part of treatises 
on dharma and such sections are observable in other works also. 
The V isnu -dharma -sutr a after dealing with Narakas^ in the 
forty-third chapter devotes two chapters the forty-fourth for des- 
cribing the low births to which a simper is assigned' for various sins 
after expiation in the Hell, and the forty-fifth ^ dealing with the 

‘ Dhartna Sastra Samgraha, Vol. II, (1876), pp. 403-434 ; Dharma Sastra 
Text, M. N. Dutt, (1908), Vol. 1, pp. 377-404. 

^ See p. 205 for their numbers. 

^ Kane, Hist, of Dharma SUstra, Vol. I, p. 14. 

* Vi§nudharina SUtra, ed. Jolly, (1881). pp. 97-100, 

^ Ibid., pp. lOC-102, 
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various diseases of the sinners who are born in this world as men. 
The need for the performance of prayasxitta is alUthe more stressed 
from this point of vie^V as well. 

10. As such, the place given to the additional section in*the, 

Gautama-dharma’Sutra — seems fitting. A comparison with the 
Vi^nu-dhanna sutra shows that there is difference? of opinion 
well as agreement between Gautama and Visnu. Thus one who 
drank prohibited dfinks in a past life* was indicated by bad 
teeth both according to Gautama and Visnu. But a guru- 
talpaka is indicated by lameness and blindness according to 
the section in Gautama, whereas Visnu indicates him by vitiated 
skin. Other cases of agreement are found in putindsa^ putivaktra, 
mukay mrgav^ddha etc. But another instance of disagreement 
is found in sutra 22 of Visfiu which corresponds to su4ra 17 of 
Gautama. ^ 

1 1 . This^ection of Gautuma-dharma-sUtra is not easily avail- 
able as it was first published seventy years ago and the later texts of 
Gautama have oriiitted it. I have therefore talten advarAage of the 
presence of eleven nj^anuscripts in the Library and collated all of 
them. I have also compared the text now presented with the text 
of the Calcutta editions of both Jivananda Vidyasagara and 
Manmatha Nath Dutt. The following symbols have been used to 
indicate the rAanusccipts and their readings : 


Manuscript 

No. 21 C 6 

Tetugu script (Ka) € 

n 

C 19 

Grantha 

n 

(Kha)^ 


21 C 20 


n 

(Ga)»l 

• 

21 C 24 

n 

n 

(Gha)«I* 

n 

22 L 59 • 

n 

}) 

(Na)® 

f » 

26 L 1 


>1 

(Ca) 


26 L 2 

»» 

>» 

(Cha) d 


29 A 24 

Telugu 

»» 

(Ja)gt 

• 

A 

29K17 

}i 

)> 

.(Jha)ll' 
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Manuscript No. 30 H 22 Grantha script (Jna) 

„ 21 C 23 Teliigu „ (Ta) Z 

^ 12. The variations from the printed texts of Jivananda and 
M. N. Dutt are indicated under Mu. Pa. (Mudrita patha). g. tlf. 




JW?; 

oilf^I II ? II 

*Sl«fT^f^ll R II 

II \ || 

ij^rrWT: q®»q?sr;* II V II 
II 'A II 
II ^ II 
^ II II 

II <i II 

. 1 q^#mrsr — n. g. 

’ B- qi. 

* q ; g. qr ; gqaigrft — s. at. 

®q^-- ft 
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II II 

II II 

II ' n II 
II II 

,11 W II 
II II 

11 11 

II II 

* 5 l 3 =^W? 0 ^lf^^ 2 ft II \^ \\ 

’?iT 5 *iT«i: II II 
^T II 11 

11 ® II 

sfTf^a^ II ^ ^ II 

II II 

fqo 5 f^:* ii ii 
^ 0 ^ JTfT'TlW: II R « II 

* qr ; ci«Tr5ftoT — g. qi. 

* aR?rtt — n. 

^ 5ig^?rar»T^[f^Mt — ti. g. qi, 

* — n ; >ici«B4fls^ — q. ?r. 51. g. qr. 

® figsft — s, J. g. qr. 

*■ ^ ; >*iTf^— 5-. 51. 

^ ^ ; qi^ — TI. 5-, ir. 5? . q«^-- 31 ; g_ tjj, 

* 3. gj ; 'ftsq: — ¥•. H ; %3q : — ^ sj . 

f^»«?l-.»— 5- IT. 
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fk «r4qfft3 W'%JTRq|qi:* ii ii 

*m^k: II =IV3 11 

*?ftq/ftqT^qfiTqt¥T15H^iftcqrW*qT^f^JT: II II 
Hqt S^qg^q:® 5IS- 

qjqk; “q:qci^T?^qT«itqq?i;^ ii Rq> ii 

ii ^ o h 

qq^q qROiif^f^ qR<iIT- 

ir ^^,11 

jTsiq: 


‘ g. II. 

2 qq-^^. g ; q««ri*I?l — g. qi ; q«qiiwt — «5r. 

® Sfrl: — 

^ sHr^IS: — n. 

* q»itqqqq:qiqfqnuft — q. 

“ %ftqf^qrii — ^ ; '^q^qrg — J ; «4tqfciqi?qpiq'l'qfiiqtqi — ® ; 
?ifWRiqi^f^'ftqT?qf^'®irfq^’i: — ‘'-^^q^qigqf^sftsriqftsftqiqfq- 
jITfqqyqmifq’q^f^: — q. t. q ; «/|qcftqTgqPl?qi^^q: — n. 3. 3i ; 
ftgqi?— g. qr. 

' q ; fsqfsqos — q. 

'*.3Trq|5qq q'isq'i® — q;. si; «r?qp[?f: ^osqog — z. 

® g^qiaqqqi^q^q — q; ’a^qrsq'sq^i: qq qqStqf: — q, W; 

iiq^qiEqiRrf^qqq^'q — ^raqqiiifq^qf: — g. qr. 

‘® — qi. q. q. 2. g. qi, 

“ JBqqqrwrwt — ^ ; SBqq^r?ar^ — q ; q»qq — g. qr; 
'^^qjJqRqi^ — »• 

qqq: — all other MSS 
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Bharatiya Vidya (Vol. V), Miscellany, Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, 1945. Price Rs. 4. 

This is another commemoration volume in honour of Babu 
Shri Bahadur Singhji Singhi, edited by Dr. A. D, Pusalkar. This 
contains articias in English. There is a short account of Shri 
Singhji Singhi written in English by Sri Vijaya Miy?i. ^"^5liere.are 
fifteen papers. The first is about some important principles and 
postulates in ancient Indian educational system by Dr. A. S. 
Altekar. This is followed by •a Paper on Valmiki, the Literary 
Critic. Some pro&ems of Moghul History by Principal Shri Ram 
Sharma, The City of •Bengala by Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sircar and 
Some Aspects of the Administration of Candragupta Maurya by 
Prof. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar come after this. The next is on 
the pronounciations of / as / by Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti, which is 
a sort of paper about which scholars can only keep dignified silence 
as the most effective reply. The Vedic Sacutfice anJ^lTmple 
Worship by Acharya T. A. Venkateswara Dikshitar, European 
Pioneer Studies in South Indian Languages, Studies in the Regional 
History of Indian Paper Industry by Prof. P. K. Code, The Gupta 
Era by Shri Dhirendra Nath Mukerjee and Ves'ya by Dr. L. 
Sternbach are all papers of high scholarly value. There is a supple- 
ment of three articles : Ves'ya by Dr. L. Sternbach (this is another 
_par t^ of a long and carefully brought out collection of« facts), 
JaiSih m ancf Meat-eating by Shri M. V. Shah and A New Grant of 
ParaAiara Kjng Bhojadeva from Modasa by Prof. Hariprasad 
Shastri. The ^fth and sixth Acts of ±6 rare ^nd valuable drama 
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Vlnavasavadatta form the last contribution in this collection. 
Scholars can pay their homage to such a great patron of learning 
as Shri Bahadur Singhji Singhi only thrcrugh such contribution 
which will last for ever. It is a rare privilege for any scholar to 
be associated with such a volume as a contributor. 

‘ Editor 


Candralekhdsattaka oi Rudradasa, edited by Dr. A.N. Upadhye, 
1945. Price Rs. 6-0-0. 

This is the sixth number in the Bharatiya Vidya Series, Bombay. 

The work now edited is one of the most important publications in 

the field of Prakrit literature and ajso in the field of Indian Drama. 

Sattaka is^'a p^ticular kind of Prakrit drama of which Rajas'ekha- 

ra*s Karpurama%jari was the only example till now known. Even 

* 

among Prakrit works from sources other than Jain literature, many 
examples^have not come to light. ' Dr. Upadh'ye’s contribution to 
this field is already known to scholars throu^ his earlier publi- 
cations. ‘ 

There is a very detailed Introduction in which the editor 
examines the material that he had at his disposal for this edition 
and then he enters into a consideration of the work and the type of 
drama called Sattaka represented by it. A* brief account of the 
drama is given »oting the dramatis personae, the story of the 
drama and an analysis of the plot. After this there is a critical 
study of Sattaka, tracing early Indian dramas, reviewing Rupakas 
and Uparupakas, describing the difference between Ndtikds and 
Satjakas, surveying the Prakrit dramas and estimating the position 
of Sattakas in the evolution of dramas. There is a notice of the 
Sattakas known so far, namely, KarpuramaTljart, Rambhdma%iari 
of Nayacandra, Vildsavatl of Markandeya, SrngdramaHjari of 
Vis'ves'vara and Anandasundari of Ghanas'yama. This is followed 
by a comparative study of Karpurama^jari and Candralekha ano ' 
a literary estiiliate. of the Sattaka, The editor thea examines the 
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Prakrit of the Sattaka now presented and also the metres used in 
the drama. This is followed by a short account of the author 
Kudradasa. He was* a Malabar poet in the court of the king of 
Calicut, the Zamorin Manaveda. • 

The text of the drama in Prakrit is given on the top, and the 
variants in reading are given below it. Still below this is given the 
Sanskrit Chaya for the text. There are four Acts in the drama. 
There is added an index of the stanzas, Jetailed notes on the text, 
an appendix giving the remarks and extracts on Sattaka and 
Natika, a list of words and a short list of corrections. 

So far as critical presentation is concerned, there is nothing to 
be desired. The entire material is given with an eye to accuracy in 
details and with a thoroughness in grasp. The Introduction deals 
with all the points that amse^in connection with the and the 
treatment of the subject is scholarly and illuminatkjg. 

In this, in^the Prakrit. works hailing from Malabar, there is 
preserved a sort pf language jvhich is artificially constructed from 
Sanskrit accordinf^to the rules found in Vararuci^’s Prakrikipraka^>a, 
To the author and to the* other poets who have written works in 
Prakrit, there is no real language called Prakrit. It is only 
Sanskrit transformed in a certain regular way. Thus all the 
Sanskrit words can be transformed into Prakrit. Prakrit language 
is only SansKrit language with changes made in phonology and in 
morphology according to regular rules. Such ai^artificiai^p^cimen 
has its great value in studying a language, in so far as it preserves 
a certain pattern without being influenced by the causes that usually 
bring-about variations in a progressing language. The language 
used here is not any particular variety of Prakrit ; it is not the 
Prakrit of any*particular age.in the evolution of the language.* It 
is just Prakrit according to Vararuci’s grammar. 

^ The Prakrit preserved in such original Prakrit works as those in 
"Bftfebar anti'in the Malabar manuscripts of Sanskrit dramas and of 
the Prakrit poems of authors outside Malabar like Hala and Raja- 
s'ekhara has a great value in studying a certain early stage of t^rakrit. 
The Praktit di the so-called Bhasa dramas has been the subject of 
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much controversy among scholars. At present when so much of 
Malabar Prakrit has come to light, there is scope for a complete 
re-examination of the whole of the Bh^sa problem in the light of 
the 'Malabar Prakrits. Thus the edition has a topical interest too, 

Editor 


Nihhandhasahgrahay Bharatiya Vidya tJhavan, 1945. Price 
Rs. 5. 

This is a commemoration volume (Smrtigrantha) in honour of 
Babu Shri Bahadur Singhji Singhi, who passed away in 1944 at 
the early age of fifty-nine. It was through his munificent gift that 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan has been able to bring out a large 
number of'^J^i.in works. This commemoration volume was issued on 
the 7th of Jul^I945, which was the first anniversary of his death. 
This is a collection of studies in Hindi and C^ujiSiati written by 
various scholars. There are, on the whole, 28 Papers collected in 
this volurtiri. The ^volume opens with a long ac#5unt of the life of 
the late Singhji covering 120 pages and pr 9 fusely illustrated with 
photographs of various events in his life. There is also a facsimile 
reproduction of a letter of his addressed to Sri Jina Vijaya Muni, 
the editor of the Jain Series of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. All 
the papers contributed to the volume are of great research value. 
It is MCt-"possible^to draw attention to all 'the Papers in such a 
short review. The first article is by Rahul Sankrityayana on 
Prajnakara Gupta and his Bhasya. There are many contributions 
by the editor, some of them being very small, yet valuable notes. 
Among them are a collection of old verses relating to love, a paper 
on the definite date of Jinabhadra-Gapi, the Bhasyakara, an un- 
published copper plate of the Calukya king Bhimadeva 1 in Samvat 
1120 and a rock inscription of the same in Samvat 1087, Jivad^ya- 
rasa by the poet AsigaQa, some old verses relating tu joy ir)/;Vhe 
Bhasa, Srhgaras'ata, (which is an old Gujarati poem dealing with 
love), ttie first verse in the Brhatkaiha of Gutta^hya etc. The 
volume closes with some recollections of Singhji by Sukhalalji 
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Sanghavi. The volume is a very useful collection of papers which 
keep up a high standard of scholarship. 

EDITOtl 


Ri^tasamnccayc^ of Durgadevacary^, edited by A. S. Gopani, 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1945. Price Rs. 7-8*0. 

This is number 21 in the Singhi Jain Series. Some works in 
this Series have already been noticed in these columns. The 
series owes its origin and maintenance to the munificence of the 
late Babu Shri Bahadur Singhi Singhji who was a liberal patron 
of letters and a Jain, and who has given commendable patronage tp 
the publication of Jain worts by the Bharatiya Vidya Btiavan. 

Ristasamiiccaya is a Prakrit metrical work dealing with 
omens that indicate approaching death. They are divided under 
three headings, Pindastha^ Padastha and Rupastha, Under the 
first category poTbe omens like cracking of fingers, motionlessness 
of the eyes, loss of sense of taste etc. Under the second category 
come experiences like' seeing the sun and the moon in various 
forms, feeling a burning lamp as cold etc. The third category 
includes seeing shadows etc. 

The text is Edited with great care. The Introduction is 
exhaustive and critical. There is a translation of tne text in 
English after the text portion. Then there are various indices that 
would be of great use in studying the text. 

In these days of scientific rationalism such works may be 
ignored as supe 4 ;stition. But there are things beyond the cognizance 
of science. What are now thrown away as past superstitions may 
one day become living truths. At present it may serve only as an 
gnfiquarian curiosity. But soon it may give some guidance in 
arwing at truths not visioned by science. 


^DITOR 
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Satides'arasaka of Abdul Rahman, edited by Shri Jina Vijaya 
Muni and Harivallabha Bhayani, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1945. 
Price Rs. 7-8-0 

This is number 22 in the Singhi Jain Series. The name of 
the author is enough to warrant its great importance. As the 
name shows, the author is a Mulsim. The poem is in Apabhrams'a 
language ; the author lived about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, so far as could be ascertained by the editor. 

Rasa is a particular kind of metre. It is dealt with in works 
on metre relating to Apahhraih^^a. There is a very detailed 
introduction from the pen of the co-editor Prof. Bhayani in 
which he deals with the Grammar and the Metre in the 
work. The summary of the poem is also given at the end of the 
IntroduciTcr. ' ' 

The text is "given on the top and below are given variants in 
the readings. Still below is given the commenta‘^y bf Laksmidhara 
in Sanskrit (written in 1409 A.D.) The text portion is followed 
by a list ®6f the v^j’rses and a list of words in tltl’ text. There are 
a few more lists that are of great use. 

As the name shows, it is a Sandes’akdvya. But it is not an 
imitation of Kalidasa’s Meghasandes'a, The text is divided 
into three sections. The first section is introductory. There are 
long prayers in the beginning and then the name of the author is 
'' given*’''c:o'^Abdul Rahman, the son of a weaver, who is famous for 
his Prakrit poems and songs. Then there is an apology for writing 
such a poem when great poems by ancierit poets are available. 
Sayg he ; “ Though the moon shines at night, are not lamps lit in 
the houses on that account ? Because the cuckoos sing on the 
tree-’top with charm and appeal, should the crow on the house-roofs 
give up their cawings ? If we heard sweet lute played upon by 
delicate fingers, should that be any bar to our hearing the drttos 
and tabors at female-sports ? ” In this strain goes the poem thro^flT" 
many stanzas, giving full play to the poet’s fancy. Then there is 
an appeal foV understanding on the part of the readers ; and here 
ends the part. 
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The story is that of a lady in Vijayanagara whose husband had 
left her long ago and whom she was longingly waiting for. She saw 
a traveller passing by and ^stopped him. The traveller stopped and 
seeing that charming lady, he recited a few Gathas praising'her. 
beauty. Asked where he was going, the traveller gave a fine des- 
cription of a city called Sambapura. He mentions* the recitation 
of the tales of Sudayavatsa (Udayana Vatsa?) and of Nala and the 
Bharata stories; he refers to Brahmins uttering benedictions; there 
is mention of Ramayana \ in some places m the city Vedas diXe 
expounded ; many other things are described. The description is a 
very long one covering more than twenty stanzas. The traveller 
was going from that city on an errand from his master, to a city 
called Stambhatirtha. Then she gives a message to her husband 
who too had gone to that* same city. The message dwftiontained 
in the following Gaihci, “ My limbs shattered t>y the strokes of 
your separatidfl dp not fall asunder, because, my lord, they subsist 
on the hope of iheeting you today or tomorrow.” Then there are 
five more Gathct^ as a message to the husband. TheA there is a 
long conversation bet^ween the heroine g.nd the traveller in which 
the heroine further elaborates on her sorrow during the separation. 
After this there is a long description of the six seasons. The des- 
cription of the seasons is the third part. The heroine describes 
here her experiences during the various seasons in her separation. 
The traveller promises to convey the message to hoe lia^fband. 
Then her husband returns and there is happy ending in this way, 
“ As her great purpos*e was accomplished unexpectedly, so be it for 
those- who recite or listen to this poem. Victory to him who is 
without beginning, without end.” 

How original and yet how classical is the whole treatm^t of 
the subject ! And this poem is written by a Muslim. A poet’s 
herf^t is not limited by race and religion. Man and his feelings, 
"^Bliyty and its attraction for those who can see beauty — these 
transcend all limitations of time and space and social conditions. 
The poet sa^ nothing foreign to him in this , them^and we 
see nothing foreign in the poem, tlfough the religion and social 
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environment of the poet on one side and the theme on the other 
side are supposed to lie in different regions. Nothing can con- 
tribute to cultural unity among men more effectively than such 
'literary specimens. 

Editor 


Mudraraksasanatakakatha of Mahadeva, edited by Dr. V. 
Raghavan, 1946. Price Rs. 2-8-0. 

This is the first number of a series started by the Saraswati 
Mahal Library, Tanjore, which belonged to the former Rajas of 
Tanjore. The editor in his Introduction notices the importance of 
the worl*^ ^nd also other works of a similar nature. There is an 
account of the^uUhor and a discussion on his date. Ravinartaka’s 
Cafjakya Kafka has already been published frpmt'^alcutta. The 
editor shows that this work is the basis for the ^netrical version of 
RavinartaVa. Th^e is also a Malayalam ruivtrical version of 
Ravinarthaka very well known in Malabar. Two more different 
versions of the story have already been published from Bikaner 
in the Ganga Oriental Series (they were reviewed in these columns 
in the last issue). The editor has made a critical analysis of all 
this material. 

o 

is printed with great care and* the notes that follow 
are very useful. The further notes on the names in the story 
which follow have been prepared after very exhaustive examination 
of all the material available. There is an index of verses .tal^en 
from the drama and introduced into this prose version and also a 
conoctdance of prose passages from the drama found in this version. 
It is a very welcome addition to the prose literature in Sanskrit 
and it will be a useful aid for students in studying the 

‘ drama ; it can also serve as a suitable text <book in 
college classes for beginners. 


Editor 
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Kaufaliya with a ^ Malayalam commentary edited by Prof. 
V. A. Ramaswami Saslri, 1945. Price Re. 1. 

This is number 67 iy the Malayalam Series of the Universitjf 
of Travancore, This is an old commentary in Malayalam on*the. 
Arthas’astra of Kautalya. Two parts of this had already ap- 
peared. This part, which is the third, contains the commentary 
for the third Book. The commentary is very lucid and is of great 
help in determining tffe text of the Arthas'astra and also the mean- 
ing of the passages. Since it is a fairly old one, it has a linguistic 
importance also, presenting a specimen of Malayalam prose some 
centuries ago. The effort even in those ancient times to bring to 
the notice of the people of the country the literature contained in 
Sanskrit language is another important feature of the work ; the 
language had started on itts course of development at that 

early time, on the intellectual side also besides oTi its literary side. 
The late Mah€fnahopadhyaya*Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri had writtei^^a 
commentary on tfie Arfhas'^tra ; he had taken much of the 
material from tlfte Malayalam commentary. •The conThientary is 
available only in fragyient*. It is hoped that the remaining portion 
that is available will soon find the light of day. 

Editor 


Graniwar of LUatilaha by Prof. L. V. Ramas\\ta na ii ^ iyar, 

•.* 

Saraswati Printing and Publishing House, Trichur, 1944. Price 
Rs. 7-8-0. 

The name of Prof. L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar has become ^yell- 
known to students of philology through his many valuabl^ontri- 
butions on Malayalam philology. I can mention a large nurmJfer of 
such contributions that have appeared in various journals. The 
following are a few among them. A Modern Malayalam Tense- 
with ^eije {Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society) ; Our 
Language : A Causerie ; A South Indian Evaluation of Sanskrit 
(Indian Histopcal Quarterly) \ Linguistic preservatidnsyn Mala- 
yalam (Journal of Oriental Research \ Ma*dras) ; WTP rimer of 
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Malayalam Phonology ; Lilatilakam and Tamil Grammatical Works. 
The present book is a small treatise on the Grammar of Malayalam 
as studied from a book named Llljitilakam treating of the 
'Manipravalam style of Malayalam. There is no doubt that 
Malayalam belongs to the Dravidian Family of Languages. It 
came into contact with Sanskrit and absorbed much of its voca- 
bulary and also the ideas contained in Sanskrit literature, The 
literary forms in Sanskrit and the metres in Sanskrit also found 
their way into Malayalam. In the course of this admixture there 
developed a very interesting language form called Maiupravalam 
(pearl-ruby). It is a style of literary composition in which 
Malayalam words are used along with Sanskrit words in such a 
way that they combine into a very artistic form of poetic expression. 

I give aH^iXample below. I put thfc Malayalam words in italics 

% 

and give the Sanskrit translation in brackets, so that readers 
C9<l easily follow the passage. It ms taken fi|om*\i work called 
Candrotsavam, 

madhurakavitaya ye kautukam kovidanam 
dhvanirnukharamukhanam kurvate garvahinah I 
avar (te) palarum (sarve) amusmin navyabhasaprabandhe 
tuna (dayam) ^efzY^-(avahantu) abhirame medinicandrikayah II 

Here it will be noticed that there are only four Malayalam words. 
This^i-Tte? was qpce very prominent in Malayalam literature and 
continued even till recent times. 

Llldtilakam deals with the language of this form of literature. 
The work deals with grammar and Alahkdras, Here Prof. Rama- 
swami^ -Aiyar analyses the grammar portion and also the examples 
citeS" m the work from earlier or comtemporary literature. - 

It is presumed that Malayalam developed as a separate langu- 
age from Tamil only about six hundred years ago. Much \^£>rk 
has yet to be done on this point. The social contact df Malaj^fitSfif' 
has been more intimate with the people from the Kannada area 
in the ^rth than with the people of the Tamil arpa on the east ; 
even now tlie Tamil immigrants into Malabar have not been able 
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to get merged in the Malayalam Society ; but people from the north 
have been coming to the country and settling down there for many 
centuries and they all gradually got merged into the society of thp 
country. The Brahmins from the Kannada regions in the nbrtl^ 
are allowed to perform divine service as priests in Malabar temples ; 
but the Brahmins from the east are not allowed td do so. Does 
this social intimacy indicate an early linguistic intimacy also ? Is 
the Tamilism found* in Malayalam radical and integral or only 
external and casual ? These points have yet to be examined scienti- 
fically. The material collected by Prof. Ramaswami Aiyar and 
the conclusions arrived at by him on a variety of points will be of 
great help for a comprehensive examination of the whole problem. 
The present bjDok is one of the notable contributions to Malayalam 
philology. It is unfortunarte that, for want of proper ^ypes, Mala- 
yalam had to be printed in Malayalam scripf;*this may be a 
handicap to nT^fny|a reader. 

Editor 


Critical Word Index to the Bhagavadgltd by Rao Bahadur 
P. C. Divanji, New Book Co. Ltd., Bombay, 1946. Price Rs. 12. 
This is dne of 4he books the like of which is very much needed 

in India for the critical study of a text. The compilar’-i#'^ close 

• * 

student of Hindu religion and philosophy and a critical scholar in 
the texts dealing with Hindu religion and philosophy. Having 
regard to the nature of the Sanskrit language, a mere word index of 
a text is of little assistance ; in Sanskrit most of the wi^ds are 
really sentences, So it is necessary to split up these so-calJiblHtril 
words into their component parts which alone are really words. In 
th^case of the Bhagavadgita, the position is still further complicate 
R^jy the •presence of more than one recension with considerable 
variations between them. The compiler has applied his powers of 
analysis and <jf judicious selection in preparing thi^ in&exjh such a 
complicated te*xt. 
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He has taken the full grammatical words (which in most cases 
are sentences containing two or more word-units) and given as 
^art I, an Index of them in two main se 9 tion‘s, one for the ordinary 
i'ext known to and interpreted by the Acaryas and the other for the 
Kashmerian recension which has considerable variations from this 
normal text, mcluding in this latter only those words that are not 
already included in the first list. Thus he has 3865 words in the 
first group and 426 in the second. Even in this latter, the bare 
word may have occurred in the first list, but the particular place 
where the word occurs may not be found in the normal text. Thus 
even in this second list there are two divisions : those that occur in 
the first list but which occur in passages in the Kashmerian 
text that are not found in the normal text, ^and those that 
do not a place at all in thef normal text. Such latter 

words are again ’given in a separate list as C. This is followed 
by^^a concordance of variants in the different pdftfons and com- 
mentaries of the normal text. There is a siniiiir concordance for 
the Kashifierian retension also, as compared ^'^vith the normal 
text. , 

This process is repeated in the Part II for the parts of the 
words already listed in the first part. Even when a compound word 
is once analysed, the two parts may not be final words : one or 
both may still be compounds of still smaller word-units. He 
repeatsr-rtic process until he reaches the last'and final components 
of the words. Thus he gets secondary, tertiary and quarternary 
word-units. He gives these units both for the normal text and also 
for the Kashmerian text on the same plan as in the first part. 
Then^ere is given a list of word-units that are common to all or 
t’o TWo of the above three divisions included in this part (secondary 
etc.). Here also the differentiation of the normal and the Kash- 
merian texts is kept up. 

In the end is given as Part Ilia consolidated ind^Sx of alii^dic 
words given in the above two parts, primary in part I and secondary 
etc. in ^rt ll„. with the two sections for the nornvil text and the 
Kashmeriaflr^ext. 
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This analysis will show what amout of labour the compiler has 
undertaken on himself to finish the work. The words and the 
parts of words in Bhqgav ad git a ^ the grammar of the words im 

the text of the Bhagavadgitd, the meanings of the words in*th^ 
Bhagavadgitdy the variants in the readings and a host of other 
details are brought together in this volume. There is nothing here 
which is not in the Bhagavadgltd and there is nothing in the 
Bhagavadgltd which*is not here. 

There is a scholarly introduction where the plan of the work 
is given and explained. The problem of text variations, especially 
with reference to the Kashmerian text, is fully discussed. Here 
*nve find the judicial mind of the author. He is definite in his 
opinion ; but |je does not go beyond what are warranted by facts 
and what are strictly releveflt to the question at issue. ' 

All research scholars are indebted to Mr. DiV^nji for this great 
undertaking. ’All^tudents ofithe Bhagavadgltd must own a c^y 
of this work, if thdy desire to understand the Gltd critically. 

Editor 


OBITUARY NOTICES 

Rao BaRadur N. Dikshit, the retired Director-General of 
Archaeology in India passed away at Poona on the 12tWo^\«Ugust 
1946 after three months of illness. He was intimately associated 
with the excavations *in Mahenjo Daro and other places, when he 
was in service. A detailed account will appear in the next issue of 
this Bulletin, Y 

Dr. Hirananda Sastri, the retired Epigraphist of the Gdyenr- 
ment of India passed away in August 1946. After his retirement 
frofii the service of the Government of India, he was Director of 
S?54aeologV in Baroda and he has published many reports of that 
State. He was a great Sanskrit Scholar. 



PRESENTATION VOLUME TO OUR EDITOR 


The friends, colleagues and old students of Dr. C. Kunhan 
Raja, our editor, had arranged to present him with a Volume 
of Studies in appreciation of his contribution to scholarship 
in various directions. The volume should have been got 
ready one year ago according to the original plan. But owing 
to. the large number of papers that came in from various 
‘scholars «apd owing to the difficulties experienced now in the 
matter of printing books, the publication took one more year. 
rp volume is now ready and is being i^utd. There are 
contributions in it from scholars in India, Ceylon, England, 
France and America. It is a substantial volflme of neatly six 
hundred pages and has been very neatly printed by the Vasanta 
Press, Theosophical Society, Adyar. Dr. Raja has done full 
justice to the opportunities which he had, and it is to be 
hoped that he will have still greater opportunities for render- 
ing serv ice to scholarship. The volume will be a fitting 
tribute to what ' he has done to scholars and what scholars 
can do to him. 

Director, 
Adyar Library 


Printwi^d PitDUshjMl by C. Subbarayudu, at the Vasaq,Va Press, The 
Theosopirieal Society, Adyaf, Madras— P, I. C. No. 85—21-9-1946 
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SCHOLARSHIP AND ANTIQUARIANISM 
By C. Jinarajadasa 

A THIN line divides the scholar from the antiquarian. Perhaps 

(Hitside of Eiirope»jind the United States, antiquarianism will 

not be understood in its full signihcance. It is difficult to 

define the antiquarian ; he is as a hanger-on to the true 

scholar who must not depart from certain accepted standards 

of scholarship and criticism. The true scholar is a creator ; 

he shapes the past to give a message to the present. The 

antiquarian t^kes up the dead bones of literature and the art^ 

* \ 
revels in collecting them, and misses largely the dinner spirit 

which makes Jite^rature and^the arts live. He is by his nat^ure 

insensitive to subtle measure or tanmdtra of things ; ITe 

has erected a barrier round him of special interests, and is 

above all a collector, not a student. 

Yet a scholar Tnust also be a collector ; he needs for his 
works masses of facts. They need to be filed and indexed, if 
not on paper, at least in his mind. Dealing so much as he 
does with \>iords, he must be a lexicographer, to the extent 
that he knows root,s and what are their brothers or cousips in 
other languages. The tangled masses of facts must be accepted 
by the scholar as fiis “ material ; ” if he kneads the material 
with the leaven of his thought, he makes living substance of 
the material ; if be does not, or cannot, he is the antiquartan, 
whom Carlyle* once described as, “ sitting on a dung Ji.eap 
surrounded by an innumerable heap of dead dogs.” 

* The story is told of a German professor who read Cicero 
^ough eyery year for 50 years, for the sake of settling some 
graltimatical question, the result being the discovery that 
necesse esMmay be used with the accusative and irafinilive 
ox ut with subjunctive, but necesse erat only wit|/w^ gnd 
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subjunctive. And he thought to make that discovery well worth 
living and working for 50 years. This is the true antiquarian. 
Of another type is the antiquarian whom the poet Cowper 
held up to ridicule : 

Learned philologists who chase 
A panting syllable through time and space, 

Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark 
To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah’s ark. 

We have in old Sanskrit texts any number of these dead 
bones passing as “ knowledge.” Fantastic derivations are 
accepted as “ gospel truth ” generation after generation with- 
out any challenge. One egregious pun is in the Aitareya 
Brdhmana. At the sacrifice by v hich the Devas goto Svarga, 
Rsis and 'men are obstructed by the sacrificial post (ytlpa) 
from obtaining the privilege. 

tarn vai yupenaivdyopayafis^ tarn yai yiipenaivdyopa- 
yans tad yiipusya yupatvam, (II. 1) f 

' The root yup from which is derived the name for sacrifi- 
cial post, is assimilated to the root yup which means to hinder. 
It is not dissimilar to the puns of Hood, such as we have in 
the first verse of seventeen, every one of them with a pun, 
describing Faithless Nellie Gray : 

Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 

And used to war’s alarms : 

But a cannon-ball took off his legs, 

So he laid down his arms. 

Perhaps the cleverest pun of Hood’s is that Where the death 
is announced : 

He went and told the sexton, 

And the sexton tolled the bell. 

Kalidasa in Raghuvathm is full of puns, and he talces a 
delight ^ showing his cleverness. But unconscious and 
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unhumorous, though ludicrous to modern scholarship, are the 
many false etymologies in Sayana’s commentary on the 
Bgveda, They are akin^to the equation ostler, (the stableman 
in the old days of coaching travel) =oat-stealer. A children’s- 
joke is the explanation of why Alexander was called the Great ; 
the king was constantly demanding roast eggs ^t the camp 
dining-room, and if they were not instantly ready some cook’s 
head had to come off at once. So a sentinel was kept to be 
on the look out, and the instant Alexander was seen in the 
distance coming, the order went forth, “ All eggs under the 
grate i ” As time passes, false etymologies are surrounded with 
sanctity, and no one dare challenge them since “ the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary.” 

A type of antiquariaiifsrn is this hit about Homeric schol- 
arship, on which probably there are thousands of works, 
especially amoAg ,^he Germans : 

Poluphlois\)oisterous ftomer of old 

Threw all his»augments into the sea ; 

Although he had often been courteously told 
That perfect imperfects begin with an e ; 

But the Poet replied with a dignified air, 

“•WhaUthe Digamma‘ does anyone care ? ” 

One has to know the rolling wave-like verses of Homer, like 
the surf that comes^ crashing on to the beach one wave after 
another to understand his “ poluphloisboisterousness.” They 
say, Homer nods,” not only about incidents already narra- 
ted ; but it is^the poet’s breaking the strict rules of gramrnar 
which brings the retort from Homer, “ What the digamma 

does anyone care ? ” 

# 

^*|A character, meaning “ two gammas ” or two '* g ”, which once existed 
in the Greek alphabet. Its appearance was similar to p, except that it sloped 
more ‘to the ri^ht, the second cross stroke was shorter, and the foo^onger. 
Its sound was either “ f ” or “ v Greek ois, for ovis, La^in, ovut^ \ Greek 
idein for videin ;*Latin, videre, etc. 
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The scholar must be up to his neck with antiquarian 
facts but he must not be drowned by them ; his task is to be 
teady as he creates to say about ancient traditions, “ What 
the digamma does any one care?” It is this scholar’s inde- 
pendence of the past, though not scorning it as valueless, 
which makes scholarship alive. An essay of Colebrook’s is 
still readable ; for the zest in the beginnings of Sanskrit 
scholarship was not antiquarian. As the poet creates im- 
mortal things for the many, the scholar creates equally im- 
mortal things though for the few. But he must distinguish 
in himself how much he is the antiquarian, the collector of 
dead bones, and how much the scholar who passes on to 
iiucceeding generations the torch he has recejved from his 
Gurus. 


THE SPLENDOUR OF INDIAN CULTURE* 

' ' r 

By George S. Akundale 

To speak of Indian culture is to speak of Indian character, 
for essentially there is no difference between culture and char- 
acter any more than there is any essential difference between 
religion and politics or between science and art, however much 
mankind may make the differences. There is but One Life, 
even though we divide it up into different compartments 
according to our limited understanding both of life and of life’s 
purpose ; and the more we are able to discover the one amidst 
the many the more will there be culture and therefore char- 
acter, and the more will there be peace and harmony through- 
out the world. At present the life of the whole world, of 
every faith and nation in the world, is as a house divit^d 
against itself, with the inevitable result of conflict, disoTci^ 
and violence. « 

^ With^acknowledgments to the Editor of The Thcosophist, 
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The Very Heart of Life 

I think we shguld all the better understand culture were 
we to identify it with character, were we to realize that culture 
is not a virtue by itself, apart from all other virtues, but the 
very heart of evolving life, and there is nothing outside culture 
just as in truth there is nothing outside art or science or any 
other facet of the diamond of life. We may well define culture 
as the outward and visible sign of the growth of the evolution- 
ary process, of that process of the unfoldment of life which we 
perceive to be expressed ladder-like from life unconscious in 
the lowest forms of life to Life Divine as we see it in the 
Saviours, the Saints and Rishis of the world. The less the 
culture, the Tnore limited t*he unfoldment. The greater the' 
culture, the greater the unfoldment. The less the culture,- the 
less the char^cte/. The greater the culture, the nobler the 
character. 

The savage IS certainly not cultured. I^wonder^f we dare 
call the civilized man cultured, especially if we look upon our 
so-called civilization* as it is manifested in the war-stricken 
world of today. Still, in civilization there is more cultive than 
in savagery. And still more true is it that in the heights of 
civilization, ^s in the truly great, in the saintly, in the heroic, 
in those who have, genius, culture and therefore character is 
still more unfolded. 

And in the Go(Js culture-character reaches its Everestian 
heights. But even in the savage there are the seeds of 
culture, only awaiting time for unfoldment into bud and into 
their apotheosis of flower. Culture does not begin '.a,t a 
certain point, any more than character. It knows neither 
beginning nor end. 

^ I would add that culture is one in its nature even 
thoftgh it may have many forms. There may be many 
cultures shining forth from one culture, as there may b4 many 
colours shindig forth from the one whitQ light* A man or 
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woman of culture anywhere, no matter what the hue of 
his culture, is a man or a woman of culture everywhere. 
Culture knows no distinction of rac^, or nationality, or creed, 
•or ‘caste, or colour, even though there may be innumerable 
differences of culture as race, or nation, or creed, or caste 
differs from* another. Indeed, one of the great causes of the 
present discontent lies in our inability to recognize the unity 
of culture amidst the many different cultures, the unity of 
character amidst the many differences of character. Each 
race and nation and faith and caste has, of course, its own 
culture ; but the pity of it is that each culture-community 
deems its own culture superior to all other cultures, and 
<}oes not for a moment recognize the fact that each culture 
has its own unique splendour and must be assimilated ere 
true culture call be won. There is a jingoism in culture as 
there is a jingoism in patriotism, and I vefy rhuch fear most 
people, though fortunately iiii diminishing numbers, are 
jingoes so far a*s their respective culture® are concerned. 
They would even like to see their ow,n particular brand of 
culture dominate the whole world, at whatever cost to all 
other cultures. 

The Roots of Culture 

If I am asked to be more precise in defining culture I 
can only say that it is universally composed of three funda- 
mental features or characteristics — first Reverence, second 
Cofnradeship, third Compasssion : and for the simple reason 
that • these are of the essence of all unfolding life. These 
three qualities are of the essence of all cultures everywhere, 
of Indian culture no less than of all other cultures. Without 
them there is no culture. To the degree to which they 
in manifestation, to that degree is there culture. ^ 

People sometimes think that culture depends upon 
ability to discriminate between a good pictuiJe and a bad 
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picture, between good music and bad music, between what 
is artistic and what is inartistic. And they think that good 
manners mean cultilre, while bad manners mean lack of it. 
In other words, they are inclined to conventionalize culttire . 
so that those may be regarded as having it who appreciate and 
condemn as the prevailing conventions demand, and who live 
in their daily lives and in their contacts with their fellows also 
as the prevailing dbnventions demand. Thus does culture 
become a veneer instead of being life, a desert of illusion in- 
stead of an oasis of reality. 

It is also often thought that true culture is only to be 
found in so-called centres of art or science or philosophy, in 
which the self-proclaimed devotees of their respective forms 
of culture follow their r*spfective pathways in preening self- 
satisfaction. Shall I not say that every single individual is 
a centre of calture, be the, actual expression of his culture 
but a trickling stream or .perchance a mighty torrent ? I 
insist that cultu> 5 e is as much to be found in the^illage,.in 
every village home, ^as in any town or city, as in the most 
ornate palace adorned with priceless treasures bearing the 
hallmark of cultural respectability. 

T/te Splendid Culture of India 

And as for Indian culture, I. will say that it is to be 
found far more in the Indian village, in the simple and humble 
village home, than in any town or city throughout the land. 
I have said jhat in my opinion Reverence, Comradeship, 
Compassion are the three pillars of culture. After nearly forty 
years of living in India, and of much contact with the very 
w6rkers themselves, I do not hesitate to say that these three 
great virtues are inherent in Indian culture, and are at the 
root of alL Indian art and of what is called Indian culture 
generally. Sjabmerged though it be under foreign influences. 
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Reverence yet remains the heart of Indian culture, and is the 
fragrance of Indian life. Where is there a comradeship more 
unrestricted, more understanding than' the comradeship so 
wonderfully expressed in Indian relationships when simply 
and naturally forthflowing ? And although the spirit of com- 
passion may have become obscured in India as it shines so 
feebly, too, throughout the world, still it remains one of the 
mightiest peaks in the range of Indian’ culture, which every 
noblest Indian has ascended, as, for example, the Lord Buddha 
Himself, and from which each has pioclaimcd compassion as 
one of the highest purposes of life. 

All the splendid culture of India as displayed in her arts 
and crafts, in her sciences, in the veriest detads of her daily 
life, have blossomed forth from 'Reverence, Goodwill and 
Compassion, erlriched as these have been by civilization after 
civilization, by faith after faith> as these -have entered her 
land. And those are indeed face to face wjth India’s culture 
who perceive that that art is true, those craifts are true, those 
sciences faithfully depict the Laws of ,God, those details of 
daily life are Indian, which display one or another of these 
virtne-fragrances in all that they are. 

I have sought in this talk to lay stress on what I regard 
as the supreme fundamentals of culture everywhere, and as in 
special purity manifest in what is really Indian culture. For 
only as we start from the foundations shall we be able to 
estimate the worth of the superstructure, and only as we 
recognize the nature of the foundations shall we be able to 
encourage that culture without which all other living is of so 
little avail. 



VANAMALI MIS'R;^, A PUPIL OP BHATTOJI DiKSITA 

AND HIS WORKS— BETWEEN A.D. 1600 AND 1660 

Bv P. K. Code 

According tp Aufrecht* Bhattoji had a pupil of the name. 

called also He was the son qf and 

composed a wprk called the Vanamali Mis'ra also 

composed a work called a MS. of’ 

which has been d^cribed by Stein.'* It begins as folfbws : . 

“ 1 

^ CC, /, called also son of q^iafqy, 

pupil of Bhattoji ; L. 2257.” MS. L. 2^57 is described by 

R. Mitra in his Notices, VII, 1884, pp. 12-14. It ends; — 

^^01 qqie: (=a.d. 1869), This is 

a guide to- the saqred places in Kuruksetra. 

* CC, 11, 7J0— son of pupil of Bhattoji Diksita : 

CC, HI, 117— Do. 

•CC, III, 144— ‘ qteqrqwsqi^jqi a?TqqiI%q;r by qqqifefJp? son of 
IL.” • * 

Catalogu 0 of Jammu MSS., 1894, p. 21 (MS. 'No. 5210). 

2 
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It ends : 

fi\m ^JT^Tlf^fTT II 

H fqqi ^i^TS^qT^T I 

^?^qTqq5?n??qT stirqqjTf^qjT ^t^tht” 

Kondabhatta, the nephew of Bhattoji Diksita composed a work 
called One composed a commentary 

on this work ^:alled ^qi^fCriq^]?q51?TI ' and another work 
called “ f5^ST?cIrIcqfq%^.” ' As the MSS. of -ihese works are 
not accessible to me, I am unabk to say if this the 

cbmmentator of a work of Bhattoji’s nephevV, is identical with 
his namesake, the pupil of Bhattoji himself. H. P. Shastri,* 
however, states that Vanamali, the author of the qqiqit;qi7^- 

i.'*’ 

was a pupil of Bhattoji Diksita himself. 

.'CC,l, (5/4— “ |qr^?'>nj?^ir#?iTf5I5ft by Vanamali Mis'ra, 

L. 1789. N. P. VII, 68.” 

CC, II, 146~“ Stein 46.” 

* CC, /, 7/9—“ ” On Syntax by Vanamali Mis'ra, 

Lathore 6.” 

^ Vide p. 13 of Des, Cata. of Vyakarana MBS. (R. A. S. B.) 
Calcutta, Vol. VI, 1931— Bhattoji wrote 71 Karikas after the 
completion of his The MS. No, 4229 contains the first 

35 Karikas with commentary of Vanamali who speaks of Bhatjoji 
as his guru : — 

“ 51113: i 

5cn: ii 
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In my paper on the date of Bhattoji Diksita published in 
the Journal of the Tirupati Oriental Institute (Vol, I, Part 2, 
pages 117-127) I have, fixed up Bhattoji’s literary career 
between about a.d. 1560 and 1620. Subsequently I h*ave* 
published two papers, one on the Chronology of the Works qf 
Varadaraja (P. V. Kane Volume, 1941, pages 188-199) and 
the other on the Chronology of the. Works of Nilakantha 
S'ukla (New Indian Antiquary, Vol. V, 1942, pages 177- 
183). Both these authors were pupils of Bhattoji Diksita like 
Vanamali Mis'ra and composed works say between a.d. 1610 
and 1660. We have reason to suppose that Vanamali Mis'ra, 
their contemporary and co-student studying at the feet of their 
common teacher Bhattoji, tnust have composed his works 
between about’ A.D. 1610 and 1660. This»is a reasonable 
conclusion but* it' needs to •be backed up by the evidence of 
contemporary MSS. of the nvorks of Vanamali Mis'ra. Such 
evidence was ncfl; so far available to me*. Fortunately ’in 
Fascicule II of Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Anup 
Sanskrit Library at Bikaner by Dr. C. K. Raja a,^id Mr. 
K. M. K. Sarma (1946) I have found such evidence. It i^s 
follows : 

(1) Page 134— US. No. 5— by 

son of and pupil of 

dated Sariivat 1741 ( = A. D. 1684). 

This guru is not)ther than Bhattoji Diksita because Kaunda Bhatta 
in hi^ (Benares Edition) says : — 

* sqpiqrar: ii ” 

These KSrikas number 71 of which 35 have been explamed by 
Vanamali in tills MS. 
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(2) Page 145— -US. No. 25— by the above 

author dated Samvat 1709 ( = A. D. 1652) 
copied by 

It is clear from the above dated MSS. of the that 

this work was composed by Vanamali Mis'ra prior to A. D. 
1652. Most probably this MS. was wj:itten during the life- 
time of VanamMi. I cannot say if he was living up to A. D. 
1684^ when the other MS. of this work was copied. 

(3) Page 137— US. No. 61— by the above 

Vanamali Mis'ra (this MS. bears no date.) 

(4) Page 164— US. No. 19 — f^sqiggjqq^ by 

' ' s»n of copied by in Samvat 

1678{ = k.D.\62l). 

The Catplogue does not say if*^ the copyist of the 

above MS. of A. D. 1621 was pupil of Bhattoji. Most pro- 

'ft 

bably this qfjqifeffRII is identical with his namesake, the 
aiyrnoP of fi^^qq^q, ?Tq#4q4iT^, '^sqiqy^sqi^qf 
and perhaps of qcqjqilTJiqmFq’Slfll and if this 

identity is proved to be correct we can definitely say that this 
MS. of A. D. 1621 is a specimen of the handwriting of one 
of the pupils of the great grammarian Bhattoji Diksita. 

As regards Aufrecht’s statement that “ ” was 

another name of ” I have to say that it, needs to 

be verified. In this connection I have to observe that the 
Bikaner MS. of his f!^%3iq^q dated A. D. 1652 was copied 
by one' “ ’’ as stated in the Catalogue. It is possiWe 

to suppose that ” is an abbreviated form of “ 

but I cannot say if and are identical. 
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Possibly who copied in 1652 A.D. the MS, of the 

of was a different person, though he 

might have been a member of the family of 

A Madhva writer of the name of the 

and hailing from the neighbourhood of Vrndavana composed 
’ and other works between c. A.D. 1575 and 1650. 
On folio 57 of MS. No, 718 of 1882^83 of in the 

Govt. MSS. Library at the B. O. R. Institute he quotes from 
as follows : 

” etc. 

The mentioned in the above quotation giay be the 

of Bhattoji Diksita (A.D. 1560-1620). The iden- 
tity of the author of the with his name- 
sake, the author of the (MS. of A.D. 1652)7nb»ds 

to be exarpined ^ on documentary evidence. I have only 
recorded here* the -foregoing points to enable other scholars to 
study this point further. Chronologicall}^ there would be no 
difficulty in identifying these two authors of the same name 


* See *my paper on this work in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly, VSl. XXII, (1946). 



KA'xMAPRABODHA, KARN^\TOSA AND 
SADBHASAMAYAPAT,RA 


By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 

KaMAPRABODHA 

.Kamaptabodha of Vyasa Janardana, compos/^d under the 
patronage of* Maharaja Anupsingh' is, as the title indicates, 
a work on erotics in Ten Prakaranas, containing about six 
hundred granthas. The Prakas'as are : 

1. S‘trljatiniiupana 

2. Purusajatinirupana 

3. Kanyadilaksanaviveka 

4. Ahgaragadiviveka 

5. Stambhanadiviveka 

6. Sarhkocanadiviveka 

7. Vasdkara^opayaviveka 

8. N anabandhaviveka 

9. Parirambhanavidhi 

10. Kes'aprakara 

The MS. of this is numbered 3927 in the Library. It 
contains 27 folios of which the first one and the last three are 
later restorations. The names of the author and the patron 
are mentioned at the beginning : 

I 
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i 

q;fl5cT?Tq555^T*T wqtqifiiw m ii 

^^ jccfifiq^rfq | 

f^%Iij5^f^»i5TqMJT^qTq^ ^: II 
^!^TfqT 5qje5Tfn|jTT^q: ^g^sf^fqgT^^ I 

fq55Tf«?ft qsjq^^Tqqtni^t^JUTRTqf^^qjTq ji 

End : 

?iqk;5i^f5l: q:=^^ ^^■\ mJ^i I 

%^q^^Tfqfq|; ii %^qq5n; ii 

^^m•. II RgTR«lTq JT?»4: II 

Aiifrecht in hfs Catalogus Catalogoruni I, 93 TioticeS this 
as the work of Anupsingh. This is not correct. The work 
noticed by Milra in his Catalogue^ p. 532, No. 1133, is 
different from this. 

Karnatosa or KarnavilaSA of Mudgala 

The MS. of this is numbered 5622 in the Anup Sanskrit 
Library. There is a brief notice of this on p. 279 of Mitra’s 
Catalogue,* It was written by Mudgaladeva, a devotee*of God 
Narasirhha, linder the patronage of Mahar.aja'Karansinghji of 
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Bikaner. This fact is not mentioned in Mitra’s Catalogue, 
There is also no date of the work given there. The date is 
mentioned as Parthivabda at the end. This corresponds to 
A.D. 1645. According to Mitra’s Catalogue the MS, contained 
41 folios. The MS. now contains only 36, foil. 1, 2, 4, 5 and 
9 are missing. The beginning of the present MS, is as 
follows : . ^ 



■ 9^^ I 

qJ<qJTt ?r«T: I 

Ends : 

^?3n^f%q;T53;f5i55^T?gi 

qqff9 11 
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SADBHASAMAYAPATRA 

On the last Page ; 

ift ^Tf?9 II 

SAdBHaSaMAYAPATRA of Rupacandra 

Sadbhdsdinayapatra is a small one-act drama in four . 
varieties of Prakrt and fwo varieties of Sanscrit ^by Rupa- 
candra. In the assembly of Gods, Sarasyatl^ Sun, Moon and 
Guru describe to Indra the prowess of Maharaja Sujansinghjr. 
The varieties of Prakrt employed are Prakrt, §fauraseni, 
Magadhi and Paisacl. The Sanskrit used is two-fold, Sams- 
krta and SamasaitisSrta. By Samasarhskrta the author does 
not mean any difference in language, but only ScP«^|mt 
employed in metre common to both Sanskrit and Prakrt 
viz. the Arya. There is reference to Anandarama, a minister 
of Maharaja SujanSinghji, for whose amusement, 4he aifthor 
says, he wrote this play. The MS. is numbered 3190 in the 
Anup Sanskrit Library. It contains some lacunae. At the 
end it is dated Sariivat 1787 f.e., A.D. 1730. According to a 
statement at the beginning, the drama was written in an 
As^rama on the bank of the river Venna. 

- Begins : 

..... I 

3 
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1 

Ends : 

R^RRf RT^ I 

^ftRTfj^ig^Tf^RSRTRTRRRR 

31H-i5[^TRfR RTRT«l Rf | 

-R%55I^R45f4^R#RKT^fR’:#^R (0 II 

This is given as Samasamskrta : 

WA — 

RiTfRRR^^TRfR^RfRRTfTJpiRlRR. I 
• R ft ?I fl RTTfRlR 11 

The Natika is not noticed in any history of Sanskrit 
Literature. 


[The sanskrjt portion is written exactly as it is found in the MS. and the 
mistakes are not corrected. — Ed.]. 



THE ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

The thirteenth session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
was held at Nagpur for three days from Saturday the 19th 
October, 1946. The Conference opened at 6 p.m. in a 
spacious tent erected for the purpose. Lt. Col. W. R. Puranik, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Nagpur University and Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates, and Pandit 
Dwaraka Pras-ad Misra inaugurated the session. ‘There’was 
a welcome departure in so far as both the above speeches 
were delivered ijn Hindi. .Mahamahopadhyaya P. V. Kane 
occupied the clmir and he delivered his P\-esident1^1 address, 
which was in English. One wishes that he had prepared his 
address in Sanskrit. The President made a full survey of 
the work done in Oriental Research during the last 'th^ee 
years, since ^the Conference m^t at Benares. He also made 

some very useful. suggestions recommending to the Con- 

• • 

ference to undertake certain items of important pieces of 
work. The various sections of the Conference met sepa- 
rately during the following two days. P'rom the list circulated 
to the Delegates, it is found that a little over 350 delegates 
must have be*en enrolled for the Conference. One is net in 
possession of the actual* number of registrations and the actual 
alj^endance, at present. 

^ The Conference met in sixteen sections for discCssion of 
Papers. usual, Sanskrit was the most predominant iection. 
Sanskrit waaj divided into two sections — Vedic and Classical 
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Sanskrit. There were 9 Papers for which summaries were 
printed and 7 for which summaries were not printed, in the 
Vedic section ; and there were 32 Papers in the Classical 
Sanskrit section, with summaries printed, and 1 Paper without 
a summary. The other sections are : Philosophy and Reli- 
gion (25 Papers ; only for 15 is summary available) ; History 
(21 Papers ; only for. 16 is summary available) ; Iranian ; 
Prakrit and Jainism; Maharathi (13 Papers in each of the 
three ; summary for only 12 available in Iranian) ; Archaeo- 
logy (11 Papers ; summary for 10 available) ; Hindi (9 Papers ; 
summary for 7 available) ; Dravidian Languages and Culture 
(8 Papers) ; Technical Sciences ; Philology and Linguistics 
(4 Papers for each) ; Pali and Buddhism (3 Papers) ; Islamic 
Culture (3 Papers;); Arabic and Persian ; Urdu (2 Papers each). 

When we come to the contents of the Papers themselves, 
one has to make a remark that in such conferences, the 
delegates Should, Us far as may be, avoid 'purely subjective 
presentations of opinions and facts. The.length of the Papers 
is also a chief factor. What is wanted is that the Delegates 
shpuld have some striking point deserving discussion, presented 
at the Conference, and then the delegates will have a chance 
to discuss the matter. Certainly, there, are rcases where a 
delegate may have to give a new and important information, 
which may not lend itself to any discu.ssion. The sections 
are not meant to read a dissertation ; they are places for dis- 
cussion. Further, the Papers must show an up-to-date 
acquaintance with facts. I give only two illustrations from 
the printed summaries. There is u Paper on Dravidian 
Culture. It is only an expression of an opinion. Then thc^re 
is the Paper on Galitas in the Padapatha (words dropped in 
the word-splitting process) in the Bgveda. Herq the author 
says that there are places where we expect words to be dropped 
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out according to the general rules, but where we do not 
see the process in actual practice. If only the author had 
seen my edition of Rgveda with Madhava’s commentary in the 
Adyar Library Series, he would have understood the rea*son • 
for non-omission in those places. There is something more 
than three Padas coming together. The commentator in this 
edition explains all^ such cases, so far as the commentary is 
available. 

From the programme it is found, and that has been the 
experience also, that the time allotted for discussion of Papers 
is very inadequate, in so far as important sections like Sanskrit 
and History arc concerned. We must have a minimum of 
half an hour*for a Paper*; file author must be able to present’ 
his point, that* calls for discussion, in ten •mmut'es. Then 
there must bt! fifteen to twenty minutes for discussion, each 
delegate taking .only three* to five minutes. Thus, for the 
Classical Sanskrk Section, there must hS (taking 32 as the 
number) over fifteen hours. This is the minimum. If three 
full days are available, tiien some justice can be don^e to the 
subject. ^ 

Here I Ijke to make a suggestion. The splitting up of sec- 
tions into more»than.one must have some such basis as the num- 

• • 

ber of Papers available for discussion. The* Classical Sanskrit 
section now contains Papers on Alankara and Vydkamna and 
also 5 ome philosophical and ritualist works, besides poems and 
dramas. Thus the following Papers should not strictly come 
under Classical Sanskrit : Some aspects of the techAkjue 
of Anuvrtti in the Astddhyayl; Theory of Dhvani in Sanskrit 
P^try ; Bhavabhatta (he is the author of Musical works); 
Corner-Stone of Rasa Ideology ; Vacaspati’s Indebteciness to 
Lak-smidhava ; Jagannatha’s Criticism of Mammafa’s Definition 
and Classificcttion of Poetry ; Inter-relation of riie Adhydyas of 
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the Gita ; Karma and Reincarnation in Classical Sanskrit (it 
has a bearing ; yet should go elsewhere) ; Mahadevavid (this is 
an astronomy author) ; Chinese Loans in Sanskrit; Probable 
Sources of Bhagavadgxta ; The Seven Cirajlvins ; A Note On 
the Date of Sarvajhatman ; Authorship and Date of the 
Bhagavadglta ] Three Works of Rama Vajapeyin Relating to 
Katyayana’s S'ldbasutra. This takes away nearly half the 
number. There is a clear case for splitting up the section 
into (1) poetry and (2) related subjects (the latter taking up 
Alankara, Vydkarana, Dharmas'astra, texts in philosophy etc.) 

The Oriental Conference is a purely academic institution, 
and non-academic considerations have no place in it. Yet 
when we look at the number of .Papers suWnitted to the 
various sections- it is found that in splitting/up the Confer- 
ence, considerations other than., academic, have had much 
influence. It is the opportunities for the ni^nber of sectional 
presidents’ for a Certain non-academic interest that has been 
the guiding principle, rather than the .opportunities for dis- 
cussing^ the number of Papers relating to an academic 
^j^.bject. 

An Oriental Conference should comprehend certain 
subjects which are conspicuous by their’ absence, so far as 
the All-Indian Oidental Conference is concerned. It is not 
an Indological Conference, w'hile, from the subjects taken up 
by the Conference, it looks more like that than an Oriental 
Conference. It is true that further expansion is not precluded 
by -any statute governing the constitution and' conduct of the 
Conference ; it is also true that the defect has to be traced to 
the limitations in the educational system in India. Egyp^fo- 
logy, Assynology and other studies relating to ancient civili- 
zations of the east have not yet found their place in. the 
scheme of the All-India Oriental Conference. Ancient 
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Chinese civilization too does not find a place here. If 
the Oriental Conference is to take its rightful position 
among the similar ’institutions in other parts of the world, 
the scope of the Conference must expand considerably/ 
This can be done only if there is a conesponding 
expansion in the scope and aim of research in various 
Universities and tether institutions. .The Conference must 
try to influence the educational policy of the State, so 
far as Universities are concerned. The Conference must try 
to become a more potent influence in the higher aspects of 
the life of the nation, namely, the cultural aspects, as distinct 
from the common aspects like economics and political align- 
ments. The Conference* mftist lead, and not follow the policy 
of the State in^o far as cultural pursuits are concerhed. 

The Conference can easily take up certain regular acti- 
vities, apart from the periodical sessions of the Conference. 
The President fes made some very wise suggesTions in his 
address. An annual bibliography, or a two yearly bibliography 
(in as much as the Conference usually meets every two years) 
so far as Oriental studies are concerned, is a very laudaui^ 
undertaking ior the Conference. It must cover not merely the 
activities withki Irkdia, but must include also activities iij the 
field of Oriental studies in foreign courftries. There is a 
wealth of information on this point — how much activity there 
is in. other countries on this subject — that is not available in 
this country. This bibliography must be a reference book. 
Apart from tfiis, a general review of the work done in* the 
field of Oriental studies*will be quite welcome to a wider range 
of^readers. 

%I have often fancied whether an Orientalists’ Who is 
Who ” will not be a welcome venture for the Conference to 
un^lertake. K any private agency takes up fhe project, it is 
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quite as good. It can be revised every five biennial peiiods 
(i.e., at the end of every five sessions of the Conference) ; and 
in the reports of the Conferences, proper additions may 
periodically be made. Thus there will be a reliable publication 
giving information about Orientalists and their activities, kept 
ever up-do-date. It is true that the author side of the biblio- 
graphy will give most of the information ; yet there is scope 
for such a separate publication. 

In the matter of publishing the proceedings of the Con- 
ference, there is much scope for more promptness. It must 
be made a general rule that the addresses of the sectional 
presidents will be published in advance. They are expected 
to contain a general review of 1?he,work done in their respec- 
tive fields duripg the preceding two years and if they are 
published only two more years la.ter, the information becomes 
out of date. The presidential address is always printed in 
advance ; *there is* no reason why the presidential address of 
the various sections too shall not haverthe same importance 
attached to them. The entire Conference proceedings too 
ip^ust be published at least within a year after the Conference 
session. 

,If the report is to truly represent the proceedings of the 
Conference, I feel that it will be advisable to report also a brief 
account of the discussions of Papers ; just a notice of the points 
raised during the discussion below the Paper itself will have 
much informative value. This is a point which the Conference 
can well consider. I realize the difficulties. But I think that 
the sectional president, who is assisted^by a sectional secretary, 
can prepare such short minutes of the discussion at H,he 
sections. 

No statutory provision, no official machinery set in 
motion, can make the discussion part of the Conference at the 
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sectional meetings more lively, than what it is at present. 
One notices that the ceremonial portion of the proceedings is 
more lively and more spectacular than the real academic side 
at the Conference, * 

The ceremonial side can give a colour to the proceedings 
of the Conference; but it shall not overshadow \he real Con- 
ference. Considering the normal attendance at the various 
sections, one finds that only a small portion of the delegates 
attend the sections. In most of them the attendance is poor. 
The number of Papers forthcoming in many of the sections is 
also not at all encouraging. The matter needs attention. 

The cause taken by the Conference must, and will, domi- 
nate the life Ijf the natiop, India is to occupy in the future,' 
the position wiiich she once held among tjie* nations of- the 
world in ancient times, atyl if India is to make her real con- 
tribution to the, future civijization of the world. The Con- 
ference must as^rt, and make felt, its true imporfJfnce in the 
cultural life of the n^tiori. For this, the academic side of the 
Conference must undergo some improvement. 

C. Kunhan RaJiA 



OBITUARY NOTICES 

« 

RAO BAHADUR K. N. DIKSHIT, 1889—1946 

In the premature and much lamented demise of Rao Bahadur 

K. N. Dikshit, the retired Director-General of Archaeology in 

India, at Poona on Monday, 12th August 1946, Indian 

scholarship in general and Indian Archaeology and allied 

subjects in particular have suffered an irrepa^/able loss. He 

was one of those rare sons of Bharatavarsa who fought their 

way to the highest offices in thek fields and. yet maintained a 

thoroughly ’ democratic and patriotic outloolP in their dealings 

with their subordinates and superiors alil^. Extremely social 

by nature and liberal in his hospitality, the Rao Bahadur was 

Ipyed and respected by all those who came into contact with 

him in all parts of India. His child-like sipiplicity and 

♦ 

absence of insularity coupled with a vivaciows and cheerful 
temperament prevented any barriers between him and other 
scholars inspite of his official eminence, which he used 
entirely in helping brother-scholars in their quest for truth. 
My first contact with Rao Bahadur Dikshit was in 1919 at the 
time of the First Oriental Conference organized by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, which I had "just 
then joined as its Curator ^nd this contact continued owjng 
to my occasional consultations with him about the chronq^ogy 
of several Sanskrit-works even during his long absence from 
Poona, till it ^was again rjevived and deepened in 1944, when 
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he came to reside in Poona after his retirement and took 
active part in the activities of all learned bodies in the city 
and in particular of the B.O.R. Institute, where he was the 
Vice-Chairman of its Regulating Council, member the 
Executive Board, Superintendent of the Manuscripts Depart- 
ment and the Joint-Editor of its research Journal, the Annals 
up to the moment of his death. He; was looking forward to 
the day when Indian Archaeology would be free from the 
shackles of officialdom and make use of Indian scholarship 
in its further growth and expansion. Unfortunately he missed 
the good news of the formation of an Indian Government 
only by a fortnight but let us hope that the Minister in 
charge of iSdian Archaeology and allied subjects in the new 
Government will infuse new blood in its activities and ’train 
Indian scholars to explore new fields of research in greater 
cooperation witji non-official scholars than hitherto. 

Rao Bahadur Dikshit popularly kdown as’^ Dadasaheb 
Dikshit was born at Pandharpur on 21st October 1889. He 
received his early education at Pandharpur and Sangli. In 
1905 he passed his Matriculation Examination very creditajjly 
by winning the First Jagannath Shankarsheth Scholarship 
of the Univetf-sity, of Bombay. He carried out hjs Collegiate 
education in the Deccan College, Poorm, with a brilliant 
career by winning the Varjivandas Madhavadas Sanskrit 
Scholarship at the Inter Arts Examination and the much 
coveted Bhaii Daji Prize at his B. A. examination in 
1909. He \^^as appointed Dakshina Fellow of the Deccan 
College in this yeaPt and continued his studies for the 
yi, A. examination which he passed in 1911 with still 
gi^ater Academic laurels to his credit, viz : the Bhagavan- 
das Puri^shottamdas Sanskrit Scholarships the Gokuldas 
Zala Vcdmta prize. Sir Lawrence Jenkins Scholarship 
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etc. In recognition of the proficiency in Sanskrit displayed 
by Rao Bahadur Dikshit he was awarded in 1912 a special 
scholarship by Govt, for training in Archaeology. At the 
conclusion of his period of training, Dadasaheb was first ap- 
pointed Curator of the Prince pf Wales Museum, Bombay, and 
later he was made the Curator of the Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow. Between 1920 and 1926 he served as Superinten- 
dent of Archaeology at Poona and Calcutta. In spite of the 
temporary displeasure of Govt, which Dadasaheb had to incur 
on account of his candid criticism and spirit of independence, 
the rising merit of Dadasaheb’s work and worth buoyed up at 
last and in 1930 he was appointed Deputy Director General of 
Archaeology and later Epigraphi^t for India. This rise to 
eminence whicli -no superior of Dadasaheb in his Department 
could stop, was crowned with his appointment in 1937 as 
Director-General of Archaeology in India, a rare honour to be 
achieved by an In'dian scholar under a bureaucratic Govern- 
ment. 

Though Rao Bahadur Dikshit worked life-long in the 
A»*chaeological Department, the Sanskrit scholar in him was 
never put in the back-ground. It was his considered opinion 
that an Indian archaeologist must possess net only a good 
knowledge of the rrtain Indian Vernaculars but a proficiency in 
Sanskrit language and culture as well. » When Dadasaheb 
retired in 1944 and came to stay in my neighbourhood at 
Poona, I had occasions to present to him many of my research 
papers. I was surprised to see that he not only read these 
papers closely but was ready with' his suggestions and 
observations whenever we met. In view of Dadasaheb's deep 
and active interest in Indian languages, history and culture, 
myself and Dr. S. M. Katre, the Director of the Deccan College 
Research Institiite requested him to take up the Chairmanship 
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of the Indian Philological Association founded by us in Janu- 
ary 1944, and formally inaugurated by Dadasaheb in March, 
1944. It is unfortifnate tliat this Association and many other 
learned bodies in Poona and outside should lose such a dep.end-- 
able friend and guide within two years of his retirement ! 

Dadasaheb’s contribution to the subjects which he had 
mastered such as Archaeology, Epigraphy, Iconography, Art, 
Architecture, Numismatics, etc. are too numerous to be record- 
ed in this note. They are enshrined in the several official 
publications of the Archaeological Survey of India, Epigraphia 
Indica^ Journal of the Indian Numismatics Society, Proceedings 
of the Several Sessions of the All-India Oriental Conference, 
some of the Chmmemoratipm Volumes and the several Oriental' 
Journals publisihed in India during the last 25 y'ears*. A m&jor 
part of the epoch-making .excavation at Mohenjo-Daro was 
carried out under ,his supervisyon and to him must go the credit of 
many of the discoveries connected with thi^ excavaTion. The 
celebrated excavatior^s at’Paharpur in Bengal and at Ramnagar 
in the United Provinces were also planned and executed by 
Dadasaheb with great originality and skill. Dadasaheb was t\^ 
fountainhead^ of inspiration to many younger archaeologists. It 
was through Ijis Sjrect inspiration, guidance and cooperation 
that Dr. H. D. Sankalia, head of the History-Department of the 
Deccan College Research Institute carried oul his Pre-historic 
Survey of Gujarat, as also his excavation at Brahmapuri in 
Kolhapur. Nothing gave Dadasaheb greater pleasure than 
helping youngifer scholars in their scholarly work which, he 
waited to foster in tWs country by using his abilities and 
in^uence in every possible direction. After his retirement 
Dac^asaheB had conceived many plans of scholarly erfdeavour 
for -the cuUural education of the masses through Museums 
with the cooperation of Governments and the public bodies. 

IB * , • 
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In one of his lectures delivered at the Baroda Museum in 
December 1944 he observes : “ It is desirable that in the 

task of unravelling India's civilization Yrom age to age the 
universities and cultural Associations should come forward in 
a larger measure side by side with the central, provincial and 
state Governments.” Having observed, during his travel to 
England and ICurope, the great role played by Museums in 
the cultural education of the masses, Dadasaheb carried out 
certain reforms in the Museums under his official supervision 
and later founded a Museum Association of India for organiz- 
ing these reforms on a lasting basis. 

Dadasaheb’s life was vitally connected \\ ith the academic 
activities of several learned bodies in India? Besides his 
connection with- the Bhandarkar Institute already referred to, 
he was associated with the Dcccan College Research Institute, 
Poona, as a prominent member of its Quinquennial Com- 
mittee appointed 'by Government and also us a member of its 
Council. He was a member of the Managing Committee and 
Trustee of the Bharata Itihasa Samshodhak Mandal, Poona. 
JbJe was a fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
the President of the Numismatic Society of India. He took 
an , active part in the working of the Ali-India Oriental Con- 
ference as a Member of its Executive Committee and also as the 
sectional President at some of its Sessions. He was also 
closely connected with the working of the Indian History 
Congress since its first session in Poona in 1935, being the 
Sectional President at some of its sessions arid the President 
of the 1942 session, as also a merrfber of the committee, for 
Ancient Period of the “ History of India ” scheme undertaken 
by this Congress. He had promised to contribute ^ome 
chapters to this History of India as also to the^ Histories of 
India undertaken by the , Bharatiya Vidya Bbavan, Bombay 
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and^ another body at Benares. It is an irony of fate that 
such an eminent scholar should be removed by the cruel 
hand of death at a* time when his mature scholarship and 
academic experience would have enriched several newly ^ro- . 
jected publications undertaken by responsible scholars in 
this country. 

Rao Bahadur Dikshit leaves behind him a large family 
including his wife, four sons and a married daughter. All the 
children of Rao Bahadur Dikshit are highly educated. The 
eldest son has gone to America for higher studies. Another 
son Mr. Sadanand Dikshit, M.A. who is now employed in the 
Archaeological Department, Baroda, has been trained by his 
father in thef subjects 4^ar to him. I feel sure he will’ 
uphold the bes4. traditions of his eminent fathhr iti the years 
to come. In ^closing this l,ast tribute to the memory of the 
departed savant^^ I offer rr\y sincere condolences to all the 
members of his fannily on behalf of myself aYid brotllbr scholars 
in this country, 

P. K. Code 


SIR P. S. SIVASWAMI AIYAR 

• • 

Sir P. S. “'Sivaswami Aiyar, one of the most conspicuous 

figures in the public Kfe of Madras for many years, passed 
a^ay at his Madras residence on the night of the 5th of 
Noj^ember', 1946. He was a versatile genius ; Madras’s cannot 
boa-st of ayother who can be compared with him for his intel- 
lectual eminence. As a lawyer, he reached* the top of the 
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profession. As an administrator he won the esteem of all 
those people who knew him intimately. He was a first rate 
Sanskrit scholar. He held the highest ^academic positions, 
having been the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Madras 
and of the Benares Hindu University. He had a commanding 
personality ahd no one who sees him can forget him. No one 
will miss him in a crowd ; every one will be impressed by his 
forceful personality. 

He had a special genius to recognize talent. Although 
it cannot be said that he discovered the late Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastriyar, it may be definitely 
said that it was he who first realized the great genius in that 
illustrious professor ; and he used ^his own hi^gh position to 
give the professpr the right place that was «his due, in the 
academic life of Madras and alsq of the whole lof India. He 
never made a wrong calculation ,in such masters. I was one 
of .the fav'ourite students of Prof. Kuppuswami Sastriyar at 
the time when Sir Sivaswami Aiyar wa^.the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Madras University, and this event gave me an oppor- 
tunity to become known to Sir Sivaswami Aiyar even when 
I was a student. I cannot forget the first occasion when I 
had the privilege of meeting him ; he was fneti(julously careful 
about pronunciation of English words. Neither pronoun- 
ciation nor spel'iing had been my strong points. When I 
replied some of his questions, he would correct my pronun- 
ciation instead of continuing the conversation. I must con- 
fess , that I felt a little embarassed on this first occasion. I 
told my professor about this and he« consoled me by saying 
that he had a broad heart and that I could ever depend on 
him for* any assistance in my future academic life. ' I do^not 
think that I made a good impression on him in the, early days. 
That is what I could gather from the words of .piy professor. 
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But later on, when I started my research work in Madras, 

I knew that he completely changed his opinion. I had been 
sending him my publications, and he always acknowledged 
their receipt and he never failed to say a nice wor^ of 
encouragement in the reply. 

Sir Sivaswami Aiyar is not the man to make a thousand 
promises when a yojmg man goes to him and to keep quiet over 
them later. As was my own experience, perhaps the first 
meeting with him may discourage many. But he always re- 
membered what he had in mind and what he did not give out 
at the interview. The help came that was never promised and 
that was least expected. Such was his way ; and such is the 
way of the nolile minded.* • 

He had oife of the best collection of books*; Xhete are few 
private librari<?s that can be compared with his. He purchased 
the latest publioations on all subjects; he read through all of 
them very mimftely and .mastered the contents. He kept 
himself up-to-date an his knowledge of all subjects. He 
understood whatever he read ; when he said anytjiing, he 
knew his mind. When he was a member of the Central Legisla- 
ture, he mastered the problems of Indian Military Organization 
so thoroughly that even the highest person in the Qovernpient 
who had to handle the subject realized fhat he was dealing 
with a person who knew what he was talking about. When 
he was Vice-Chancellor, he could advice even experts in 
science-^subjects regarding laboratory equipments to the 
minutest detail. 

• • In him, independence was a stern reality; it was not a 
njere sentimental defiance of certain institutions and certain 
ways of *life and submission at the same time to the dictation 
of -anotheix When he did not submit to the vociferous 
political agitator, it was naturally assumed bj^ the unthinking 

* 5 
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mass that he was submitting to a foreign power ; and his 
unbending independence was always interpreted as a sign of 
weakness by many. It is very doubtful if there is another 
Indian whose intentions and whose actions in public life have 
been so misunderstood and misinterpreted as Sir Sivaswami 
Aiyar, But he never worried himself about what he was 
thought of by others. He followed public questions very 
closely and always expressed his opinions clearly and force- 
fully without any fear of disagreeing with even the most 
popular figure in public life. 

As a politician, he was an unrepentent and impenitent 
liberal ; as an* academic man, he was far more liberal. For 
many years he had been maintaining a High* School in his 
own village, ^for which he had made a very munificent endow- 
ment. Later in life, he gave off all his residue earning as an 
endowment for the National Girls’ High School in Mylapore. 
But his benefactions did not receive the same advertisement 
as far lesser benefactions of others; he, never lent himself to 
sucli publicity either. 

He was never a popular leader. He did not possess the 
the qualifications either for such a r6le in society. He was not 
a good speaker. He was seldom audible when^he spoke from 
a public platform: He was never emotional and could not 
appeal to the masses. He did not have the adaptability to envi- 
ronments, the flexibility of convictions, the mobility and adjusta- 
bilify of character, the indifference to consistency, which 
are all necessary elements to constitute a popular leader of the 
masses. He was ever too far in advimce and too high above 
the average to be able to keep pace with the masses and to be, at 
the head of a slow' moving public loitering in the lower regions. 

He gave his full support to all good causes, especially to 
those that- had an academic and cultural leaning. He was a 
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Vice-President of the Samskrita Academj% Madras and Pre- 
sident of the Board of Editors of the Journal of Oriental 
Research, Madras, both fpunded by the late Mahamahopadhyaya 
Prof. Kuppuswami Sastriyar. He gave his support to* the- 
Bulletin of the Adyar Library a^so. A .scholar and a thinker, 
a politician and a statesman, an administrator and a lawyer, 
he was a true representative of ancient India and a prophet of 
the future India ; being so extensive in his being, he could 
not contract himself to be fitted into the narrow limits of 
contemporary conditions. He is an ideal for those who have 
a vision and an inspiration for those who have an ideal. 

C. Kunhan Raja 


PAISPITARAJA .K. RAMAPIS^IARofl 

• 

The firmament of Sanskrit Pandits lost a bright star by 
the death on the night of Wednesday the 23rd October, 1946, 
of Panditaraja K. Ramapisharoti, an eminent scholar in 
Nydya and renowt^ed as an authority on Sanskrit literature, 
who hailed from the Cochin State in Malabar. For many 
years he had been, the Sanskrit Pandit in the Maharaja’s 
College at Ernakulam ; after retirement from that position, he 
spent his time at TripUnithura which is the residence of the 
Cochin Royal ^^amily. His Highness Rama Varma, familiarly 
known as Parikshit, m)w the Elaya Raja (heir-apparent) of 
Cochin and the late Papditaraja were - life-long friends and 
colleagues* in scholarship and in-literary activities. There is 
a Sanskrit, College at Tripunithura. For these reasons, he 
found a very agreeable home at Tripunithura. -The retirement 
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actually marks the starting of an active literary career for the 
Pancjitaraja. Panditaraja is a title conferred on him by the 
Sanskrit College at Tripunithura. He took a keen interest 
in the affairs of the College and he devoted all his energies 
to see that the College kept up a high standard in the instruc- 
tion given to the students. He was a scholar of rare qualities 
and uncommon abilities. As a teacher,^ he was highly res- 
pected and loved by his students, who are too numerous to 
be mentioned individually. I am proud to be able to say 
that I am one of his students and that ever since I had the 
privilege of studying Sanskrit under him more than thirty 
years ago, he has been ever a source of inspiration for me in 
my Sanskrit studies ; I enjoyed his regard all along. When- 
ever I had a chance to go to Malabar, I Mever missed a 
pilgrimage (so I must call it) to Tripunithura to pay my respects 
to my GuriL There is* a sort -of general feeling that the 
“ Pandits are only a mass of book learning without critical 
understanding, devoid of any perspective and any sense of 
proportion ; it is also widely held that the plight into which 
language-studies have fallen in the schools and colleges is 
due not a little to the way in which the “ Pandits ” make 
the subject uninteresting and highly taxing to the students’ 
intellect. In the case of the Panditaraja I can say from 
personal experience that if there is any one who could make 
the study of Sanskrit interesting to a college class, it is this 
scholar. The way in which he explained the texts, drawing 
attention to the poetic beauty of the work, keeping to the 
right proportion in the matter or grammatical details, made 
the study of Sanskrit supremely interesting. Even his mode 
of reciting the passages was a source of inspiration for the 
students. Although he had been keeping indifferent health 
for a few years now, his zeal for study and hjje devotion to 
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Sanskrit never suffered. He had, in collaboration with H.H. 
the Parikshit Prince of the Cochin Royal family, published a 
commentary on the ^^akqntala about thirty years ago. Recently 
his commentary on the Dkvanydloka, called the Bdlapriyd,' 
has been pubfished in the K^ishi Sanskrit Series and his 
commentary on the Mdlavikdgnimitra was published from 
Madras in the Balamanorama Press. His commentary on the 
Dhvanydloka has won for him universal admiration for giving 
a very informative, and at the same time a very readable and 
lucid, explanation of this difficult work. His commentary on 
the Mdlavikdgnimitra also attempts, and that with great 
success, at presenting the dramatic beauty of the work. He 
has written an elaborate eommentary on the S'ukasandes'a 
of LaksmIdasaP which iS awaiting publication! He has ‘also 
written a cofnmentary on the second part (starting with the 
tenth Shandha} of the Ndrdyanlya of Narayana Bhatta. 
This too has nt)t yet been made availa*ble for^cholars in 
print. I had occaskui to read both in manuscript form ; both 
are very scholarly and profound. Recently when I met him, 

I found that he was studying the Durgdsaptas'atl with some 
rare commentaries for the purpose of writing a commentary. 
Thus to his fest, he was a student. It is a matter of wqnder 
how he could devote himself to such serious studies even 
under extreme physical disabilities. With *him disappears a 
scholar, a literary critic, a friend and guide, and a model of"* 
respectability in life. 


C, Kunhan’Raja 
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DR. LAKSHMAN SARUP 

When I opened the newspaper of Monday the 28th of 
October, I saw there the rather shocking news that Dr. Laksh- 
man Sarup of Lahore had passed away on the afternoon of the 
26th. He was present at the session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference at Nagpur /rom the 19th to the 21st of the month. 
Although he was not keeping very good health for some time 
now, still when I met him at Nagpur, he was looking quite 
fresh and cheerful. Immediately after his return to Lahore, 
came his end as a result of heart failure. 

He graduated from the Punjab University. At a later 
time he went to Oxford with a Government of India Scholar- 
ship for higher research in Sanskrit. He worked under the 
late Prof. A. A. Macdonell, at that time the Boden Professoi? 
of Sanskrit in the Oxford University. He. worked on the 
Nir-ukta of'' Yaska 'and brought out an accurate translation of 
that work. He was awarded the Degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy (D. Phil.) for his work, and he returned to India. Then 
he published the text of the Nirukta and the Index of the 
Nirukta. He also published the commentary of Mahes'vara, 
disciple of Skandasvamin. In the Introductions to these 
publications he had dealt with various problems regarding the 
Nirukta, the commentators on the Nirukta, a.od. the commenta- 
tors on the Vedas. His edition of the Bgveda with the com- 
mentary of Madhava, son of Venkafarya giving detailed notes 
mainly in the form of comparison of his commentary with 
other vedic commentaries, was in thef course of publication 
when his end came. A few volumes had already appeared. 
He was dhe of the foremost Vedic scholars. 

He» was equally at home in Classical Sanskrit and there 
are various publications in this field to his credit. He had 
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studied the Bhasa problem very minutely. But his immense 
contribution in the Vedic field overshadowed his valuable 
contribution to Classical Sanskrit. He was connected with 
the Oriental College, Lahore, for many years and he has tr^uned- 
a large number of young men in researches ; and many of them 
are well-known at present. The late A. C. Woolner held him 
in high esteem, an(^ took him as a collaborator in many of his 
studies. The Punjab University had always kept up a very 
high standard in Sanskrit , and if in recent times, it had 
developed into one of the best research centres in India, the 
credit goes not a little to Dr. Sarup. The width covered in 
research at Lahore never affected either the depth or the 
w^eight. The* Punjab Sanskrit Series owes much for its 
expansion to th^ co-operation of Dr. Sarup. • * * 

Dr. Sarup ha*d been a very prominent member of the AlU 
India Oriental Conference.* He has been connected with the 
Executive Coun<?il of the .Conference for fnany years, and -he 
has been also an ofi&cer of the Conference. When he passed 
away, he has been its Treasurer. He has also presided over 
its sections ; he has always contributed Papers for the sessions 
and took a ,very lively part in the discussions at the sectional 
meetings. He was a,very clear, fluent speaker, though there.was 
nothing of an orator in him. He explained his points with 
lucidity, precision ajid force. This feature w^e find in all his 
literary contributions. One may differ from him in many of 
the points which he hacf raised during his researches ; but no 
one can miss the w^ealth of evidence which he always bro*ught 
together in support of hts position. 

His students and colleagues at Lahore had great regard 
for Ijim, Tn the whole of Lahore, he was very much re*spected. 
He ‘was of. a very genial nature ; a pleasant companion and a 

cordial friend, he was loved by all who came across him. He 

# * • 
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was one of the most popular figures at the Oriental Conference. 
In him we miss a great scholar and a perfect gentleman. The 
younger generation loses a reliable guide in their research, and 
‘people like me lose an able colleague. His energy can be 
seen in the volumes he has produced. His enthusiasm was a 
source of inspiration to his students and also to his colleagues. 
He was still in the prime of his life ; he had not yet retired 
from service. No one who saw him at the Oriental Conference 
could have even dreamt that within less than a week after that 
function, he would be snatched away from our midst. I 
record the sense of loss sustained by Indian scholarship 
through his premature death. 

C. Runhan Raja 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Attention is hereby invited to the Indian Culture Essay 
Competition conducted by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan on 
any aspect of Indian Culture, written in Sanskrit, Hindi or 
English, for the Annual competitions started by the Bhavan 
since 1942. The branches of study merTtioned below are not 
exhaustive but only representative, to give an idea to intend- 
ing competitors. (1) Religion and Philosophy ; (2) Art and 
Architecture ; (3) Languages Literature and Linguistic Criti- 
cism ; (4) History — Political ; (5) Socfal arid Economic Order, 
(6) One. Gold Medal and One Silver Medal have been speciatly 
donated for the best ?nd next best essay on ‘ Bhagavad-.gita 
and Life.’ For fuller details intending competitors may address 
the Registrar, Hharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay!;’ 
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By H. G. Narahari 

I. ANOTHER IMPORTANT MS. OF THE 
NlTlf)VlSASTlKA 

In the May issue of this J^Durnai I described a new version pf 
the Nltidvisa^tiha of Sundarapa^idya given in a Malayalarn MS. 
(XXL Q. 8) dep^ited in tbe Adyar Library* I have since found 
that there is still anotiier MS. of the work in the Library which also 
deserves special notice. This is a fairly old palm leaf MS. written 
in Grantha characters and consisting of 11 folia. It bears the 
shelf -number XXXIII. F. 28. Compared with the existing printed 
version of th*e Nufdvi^aqtika, this MS. has a number of Varietas 
Lectiones, all of negligible value, and thirteen additional v*erses. 
Eleven of these verses are already found in the Malayalarn MS, 
referred to above. Dnly the following two verses deserve to be^ 
recorded now : 

ii (foi. 33«) 

^ II (fol. 38a) 
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11. THE LONGER RECENSION OF THE 
KAVIRAK§ASlYA 

In the last issue of this Journal I described a Malayalam MS. 
(XXI. Q. 8) ip the Adyar Library which gives a version of the 
Kavirak^aslya different from that contained in either of the two 
complete editions of it known so far. The Library has three more 
MSS. of the work, two in grantha and one in Telugu. The Telugu 
MS. (XXX. J. 2) is incomplete and a detailed ^tudy of it now is of 
no use. As regards the grantha MSS., both are complete but only 
one of them deserves special mention now. That bearing the 
number XXXIII. F. 28 gives a version which is in no way different 
from the existing printed editions except for a few verbal variations 
here and there which are of no literary value. But the other MS 
(XIX. N. 7) gives a text totally unknown so far. It differs radically 
from the two available printed editions. Not only does it omit 
verses found in both, but also it adds a very large number of its 

r 

own to the existing stock. Of the Telugu edition, for instance, it 
omits 46 verses but adds in its turn 259 verses ; while the former 
text has ‘no subdivisions, the MS. divides the text into three books 
each of which is called a s^ataka} The MS. can thus be said to 
give the longer recension of the poem, while what we have so far, 
including the Malayalam MS. referred to abo^^e, forms the shorter 
recension. 

I am planning to bring out soon in this Journal an edition of 
the Kaviraksaslya based on this MS. I will take then the oppor- 
tunity to show in detail how the two recensions are widely 
divergent. I content myself now only with announcing the existence 
of a new and longer recension of this important and interesting 
didactic poem . 


1 The DevanSgari edition of the poem {SUktisahgraha, S. Press, 
Bombay, 1901) also, divides the text into five sections called paddhatis ; but 
all these together mak^ only 103 ^verses less by two than the Telugu edib'on 
with which otherwise the edition is more or less identical. 
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KATANTRAVRTTIPRAKAS'A BY KARMADHARA 

By Pandit V. Krishnamacharya 

This is a very rare and important manuscript. The MS. is not 
available in any other Library * and is not everf mentioned in 
Aufrecht’s Catalogiis hatalogorum. There is a paper MS. in the 
Adyar Library. Shdif No. 40. B. 23. taper. 360 Foil. 10iX4f 
inches. 11 lines in a page. Devanagari script Old. Slightly in- 
jured. Good writing. The folios are numbered 1 to 406 ; but 
some folios are missing in the middle. The MS. breaks off in th^ 
2nd Chapter. 

It is believed that the Katantrasutras were composed by 
S'arvavarman *in the first •cehtury A.D. MM. Haraprasada S'astri 
definitely fixes ^he date 89 A.D. for the workr About the eighth 
century A.D. Ourfeasimha wjrote a vrtti on the Katantrasutras* 
Thfe work under r^otice is a commentary on the vrtti of Durgasimha. 
The author Katm^dhara was the son of •Lak§mi3hara of .the 
Kayastha family. The vbrses found in the beginning of the work 
are interesting and I give below an extract from them. 

f«5i q: i 

e qfefiiqr to: i 

gq^iCq^r m if^ Bsrqiq il 

q^qiii 
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^=^#S5R5T5!:'^^5:^qi cl«?lfq 11 

?i!»^si?nnT ^ciirginiir ii 
R^qqsrds?! nftqqja q^i^i i3e5*isi^RcqR i 

5ira^gRqf%f#=qR - , 

gqRn^ra^litf^ifsl: 1 

?TgqwRwfR?qfl[^ ^- 
?T: ^T#oT ?51T ^ RW ^riq SR'^lrl. II 

cT?=qif R5l; : 

R^i Ri5if qf^erq^R: II 

fR3|RIRlN?1l^ qrft^egiq^lT II 

^TfSfRqimgRT ^iq^IcIT 
?qnfq q|?l I 

m. sqfq^ 3I^^§51El^rafqqiqi- 

=q Siqq^q qjR II 

3TgaiI^|# RR qg^Rlf^q^Rig 

gqiqiJTqiP^iT^ ^iqqm: ^gciqjq: V 

fq?iw?iRRifeR f^g^Rg^' qt frffeinq- . 

^R^9fIRT?ftrSI^RigR5l^^ II 

?RlR!RRldRI?FRR,R?R^ftRRRiR: 1 

r: RTfRliM; qsii: h 

f^gi ^»g5ifftRt qf^'q^ qgqrgi 

?Rf^R5*J5^ RgRHt’R^«R!?I5KF^0T- 

qyll^^rf^RHtsf^gRqPI gfqirq^ f«qji 
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^ q%floi f^VRq ^J^qi viq^qi gftqif5=q^: || 

9q^5i^f5i3i45nq<tq |q ^qqiq1s»jji || 
gaqfeqt ci^Ti^qi^qi qi ^i^’^f^qTOTT qftmfqrftjnii, i 
«1qiqqi«rq gijj^iqi ^ §5i?qi n 

f^^^qTs# q^cifq^cfq i 

'^qiisrf^Rf^ fqpR^q qi ^qqmrqfqqiq qrai li 
gqi:?=pfqq?ft^?!?=q ^rrqqcqJr?? i 

qqi %5liqiqfq q: ^i;iTql V|fli^ qf^giqqf^ ?:q ^If: || 
q^^^qjt qf^q?q ^ fefli Hw't: gqt^q: ?i5idt: i 
qfq qfq %qe^fq^'^;* qftgtqf =q qqt \\ 

3TRi^fq?;wiJi qmi?i q'. qiq^nc^ciqiq^ I 
?iqqgTql5Ii:iuT?qil^qt^3 II 
qqt q^,^f^^'qg5=q% i 
cT^qi q?Ti?3fiqpg qif^ ^qi || 

fq^ ^^qq't \ 

jqq pqiqqqt ,%q || 

SaUr? qT 5q?Ti;5f^^ fqq^'q 

pqiqivqqif^q qi:q^ qq^ q?=3q=3§5ft r 
%q qiTq% =q ?fqi 

. qdtsq^ li 

gqi q^qi: q^ift qfqq=qftq^5ft^qfq*qqTqi: i 

f^qiqt ^^qiqt q^5i%: qi^if i 

’eqici: «MqqT«f^ 11 
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^ ^rn«?: «T?q qsicqjft fF^SR^qi^i: | 

^ig: qjf^^ q^sfiif^fw q^^ii^sf^f qdq?TT«=^ i 
gdtsR? ^ 5q%aqT?q^?i: ^ || 

gq^5ftqiqi%sfq qt$5«ift5{toT?ii I 
qil!\0TlScqiJ^^qqf£iq; i| 
q»^iq^ sqiq;?^ e^f^i^T^qqiqiftsq;]- ] 
ftqpqtrci qfHtFS^t^ il 

qi5Ttq?:TqoTt qts# gq: i 

q: qm^q: ?itq?^qq=^sgq: "M 

q5itqi:^^qi:qt«j ^5iq^q?ii?qgifq >^q?H — 
fq^q# q?itq5[: qii^qqiqsRqcff i 
qjfq^TRfqqi^T^T# snq^ qqqsif^w: ii 
qi^i q qj^iqgq^gq® qji qsqi qjiqssJiqi 

^T qi^qq^qi qgftqgi:qi5ifq tqq^q 

q^?n^q^ ?TI fq5iq% JiRrft Ii 

qif^cwqi^^isqqq^q*?: ^rqqm q f^R»i i 
^^m^^qgq^iiqq??: ?r 
qqq^ q?:qftqqffq?Tnif%ienf^q: ii 
qw^ qftf^ ^qf^T qj^qiPl^qraiq, i 

q^ ^ li 

iggmqqiq q|?5rfe *iq^ 

qqqcqi^qqRq 5i«l^ ^4 qq: i 
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m ^?i5^5|c§m 
^I ^^I*qtsqRRi:q^ II 

« 

fk 5 e^nsq^ 9!lfi| U^r^^cII II 

Colophon on fol. 88 (a) 

?5II??5iqcRI^ qgn; gfj^qi^: I 

From the extract given above the following facts are known, 
regarding the work and its author. Durgasirhha wrote a vrtti or 
gloss on the Katantrasutras of SWvavarman. Trilocanadasa 
wrote a commentary on Dui^gasimha*s vrtti and the commentary 
was called Pa%jfka. Then*Vijayananda wrote another commentary 
on Durgasimhi’s vrtti thinking that the Palijika of Trilocanadasa 
was difficult to understand ; hiit in fact Vijayananda’s commentary 
became more difficult than the PaJljika. Irt this connection our 
author criticizes Vijay|lnan*da as Vagmin. Thus Durgasimha's vrf/i 
remained not understandable by average students. That is why our 
author Karmadhara ventured to write the commentary on Durga- 
sirhha’s vrtti in a simple manner. Karmadhara traces the genealogy 
of his patron* Devamatha thus : In the Kayastha family there was 
a great person calleS Megha. Though he was proficient iA all 
branches of learning he was specially attached to the medical 
science with immen§e love. Megha’s son was one Trilocana^ 
who -was well-versed in Vedas and S^astras as well. Trilocana’s 
son was, Gadadhara whose skill in medicine was appreciated jn the 
assemblies of experts in the subject. Gadadhara’s son ‘was 
Bhudhara, a great phySician. Bhudhara’s son was Bhavanatha 
who loved much grammar and rhetoric though his hereditary 
subject w&s medical science. He was honoured and patronized 
by the Emperor Muhammad Shah and spent the latter part of 
his life on* tl^ bank of Ganges with his wife, called Sumitra. 
Bh*avanStha*s son was Devan&tha**who was the minister of 
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Husain Shah and helped many kings in regaining their lost kingdoms. 
He also instituted many inns, gardens and made gifts of villages 
to v;orthy persons. He was the patron of our author. Devanatha 
had six sons called (l) S'ivanatha, (2) Raghunatha, (3) Somanatha, 
(4) Vis'vanatka, (5) Vadinatha and (6) Adinatha. He also had a 
brother called Gopinfitha. 

As regards his ancestry the author dcbcribes himself as the 
son of Laksmidhara and Yajnarupa and grandson of Yas'odhara 
who was a great poet and artist. Yas'odhara was also a gram- 
•marian, and is said to have borne the title Navakalidasa. He was 
patronized by the king Rudrasimha. 

Karmadhara mentions in the work many authors including 
Vardhamaua (tihe author of the Vistqra a commentary on the 
Katantrasutra), Prthvidhara (a Commentator on Vardhamana’s 
Vistara) Gotama and Naganayaka (commentators on the Katantra- 
sutras)y KtiJacandra (author of the Durgavakyaprahodha)y S'arva- 
varman (author of the Uf}ddivrtH of .Katanti^a school), S'ripati 
(author of the Katantrapari^i^ta), Vidyan^nda (commentator on 
the Antcirakos'a) and Katantraprakirnaka) and S'udraka (a com- 
mentator on the Amarakos'a). 

As regards the date of the author we have to consider 
the ^ reference to Rudrasimha, the patroq of Yas'odhara, the 
grandfather of our author. The king Rudrasimha is known to 
have written a “work called Vij^natarangini copy of which is 
available in the Tanjore Palace Library (Vide No. 3736, Vol. VI 
of the Descriptive Catalogue of the Library), Rudrasimha 
mentions himself as the son of Dalela Sirhha. Vide the stanza found 
in the VijUUnatarailgint : 
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fci: i 

g?i g[q] ■ 

Colophon : 

f^fT?[^i:ff<rqi st?!f?:?rfTqT5JTq5^ieqoTH qm 
q5§5B: ?Tqie; ll ” 

S'amkaradSsa on whorg tke work Vijnanatarangini was written 
is mentioned as. a king and said to have wri^teft a work called 
Hatbasamketaoandrika (Vide ^Aufrecht’s Catalogns Catalogorum^ 
Volt I, page 753). The work Vijnanatarangini is said to hav*e 
been composed in^the year 1411 a.d. (Vide^. Krisknamachari’s 
History of Classical Sanskrit Literature^ page 433). Karmadhara 
also states that the* work Katantravrttiprakas’a was written 
under the instance of Devanatha who was the minister of*Emperor 
Husain Shah, There are evidences to identify the Muhammadan 
Chief called Husain Shah with the famous Alauddin Husain Shah 
of Bengal. It •is said that the King Husain, the last^indepei^dent 
King of Jaunpur being overcome by Bahlol Dodi about 1476 A,D. 
took refuge with Em\peror Husain Shah referre*d to above. The 
period of his ruling over Bengal has been fixed as 1493 to 1519 A.D.' 
Vincent A. Smith writes ’about the Emperor Husain Shah thus: 

Frequent references are found in old Bengali literature indi’oating 
the^ ^esteem and trust in vrhich the Emperor Husain Shah was held 
by the Hindus. In fact it seems to be true that the patronage and 
favour of tjie Muhammadan emperors and chiefs gave the §rst start 
towards . the recognition of Bengali in the Courts of the Hindu 
Rajas who/under the guidance of their Brahmin teachers were 
mcgre inclined ‘to encourage Sanskrit/’ (Vidp page 264 of the 

7 
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Oxford .History of India by V. A. Smith, second edition 1923). 
Karmadhara also says that Bhavanatha. the father of Devanatha 
was ^ patronized by Muhammad Shah^ who may be identified 
with Muhamjnad Shah III, 1463 A.D. (Vide page 279 of the 
History of It^dia by V. A. Smith, mentioned above). Taking 
into consideration all the references mentioned above, we may 
fix the author in the last quarter of the 15th Cf?ntury A.D. 

The commentary is written in a simple manner and easy style 
with necessary and useful discussions on the views of other 
commentators on the work. The commentator says that the 
Katantravydkarana is also called Kaumara, Kalapa and Kalapa. 
In explaining the above mentioned titles he states — that the work 
IS called Katantra because it is shorter, and simpler Chan Paniniya. 
It is called Ksflinjara because it was ‘composed . by him through 
the grace of God Kumara or SubrahmaQya. In this connection he 
also adds that the work was written in order to educate the 
King S'aliv3ftiana in grammar. (Vide — 

l). Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasacja Sastri in his Intro- 
duction to fthe Descriptive Catalogue of SanskVit MSS. in the 
Collections of Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. VI, 1931 says 
that the work was written in 69 A.D. and adds the following tradi- 
"^tion on the origin of the work — “ one of the Kings of the S'atavahana 
dynasty took a wife from Northern Fndia ; she spoke Sanskrit 
which he did not understand, and often made curious and ludicrous 
mistakes. At last unable to bear the jeerings of his wife, he m^de 
up his mind to study Sanskrit, and asked his Pandit S'arvavarman 
to write \a treatise on grammar, that would give him a workable 
knowledge of Sanskrit. ^S'arvavarman produced a grammar which 
in six 'months gave the king what he wanted. This tradition is 
given in detail in H.P.R. Ill, 50." The work is als6 called KSUipa 
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because it was composed by the author who belonged to. Kalapa 
S'akha. He also states that it is called Kalapavyakarana by 
Gaudas because the author approached God Kumara with Kajapa 
(a feather of peacock) in his hand to know as to what name would 
be appropriate to the work and Kupiara replied that the work must 
be named Kalapavyakarana because the author came to him with 
Kalapa. In the middle of the commentary he quotes the following 
verse 

Though the colophons read the name of the work as K at antra- 
maniraprakas'hf the reading apparently must be mistake for 
Katantravrttipri^kas' a or ^Katantrastitraprakas'a as \here is no 
justification for .the Inclusion o[ the word ' mantra ' -in the title. 
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Vedic Bibliography by Dr. R. N. Dandekar, Published by the 
Karnatak Publishing House, Bombay 1946. Price Rs. 15. 

If we are to make steady progress in our research, we must 
have an accurate and comprehensive account of what has been 
done in the field prior to any particular stage. It is only in this 
way that we can avoid going over ^he same fields again and also 
avoid going backward in our movements. It wjll also help us in 
seeing that no part has been left unexplored in „our survey, an 
omission which will necessitate a return to an early part. Even 
the best specialist m any field cannot have at his command at all 
times a systematic and well-arranged account of the activities of 
others and of even himself, through his o^n specialised activity ; 
he requives such material prepared for him by a specialist in such 
systematic and orderly presentation of the facts. 

This Vedic bibliography prepared by the eminent research 
scholar, Dm R. N. Dandekar of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, satisfies a need strpngly felt by all Vedic scholars. 
Prof. L. Renou of Paris had published a. similar Bibliographic 
Vedique which brought the subject up to 1930, and this is a 
continuation of that monumental work. At the same time, the 
author amplifies Renou’s work for the period prior to 1930, by 
filling up certain entries that did not find a place there. Editions 
of texts with or without commentaries, translations, studies, notes 
etc., all l?irticles bearing on the subject : everything has been noticed 
in this bibliography. The whole work is divided into 21 main 
chapters and each such chapter is subdivided into various sections, 
168 in number. There is one chapter devoted to the Indus Valley 
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Civilization, which is a novel feature of this work ; this is t)ie first 
time that a comprehensive bibliography on that subject has been 
prepared. 

The work contains over 3500 entries. In the list of Journals^ 

periodicals etc. that have been utilised in preparing this work, 

• 

there are noticed nearly 300 names. This itself *is proof of the 
labour that the author had to undertake to bring out such a work. 
After the main texf, covering 314 pages, there is a supplement 
which amplifies the information contained in the main portion, 
giving new entries that did not find a place there. This is followed 
by a list of authors cited in the whole work and an index of words. 

On the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute nearly four years ago, there was 
published a twenty five ^ears survey of the work, done in the^field 
of Oriental studies. That was a general survey ; that contained 
much of bibliographical matefial. But that was not a bibliography. 
This book suppHes the whote material for a particular field, w.hile 
that publication v^s a review of the field. * 

It is necessary toi prepare such bibliographies for all the various 
sections of the field of Oriental studies. Annual bibliographies 
can be prepared for the whole field, and at intervals of ten or 
fifteen years^ consolidated bibliographies for each of the sections 
can be prepared separately, as otherwise the annual bibliographies 
may themselves become too unwieldy for reference. 

It requires enormous patience to prepare ’all the entries, It 
requires more dexterity to analyse them and classify them. Up 
requires a real genius to* present them in such a clear way -as is 
done in* this book. The work is not a mere list of authors and 
works arranged under a^few headings. Under most of the entries 
there is a small notice giving useful information about the work. 

• The jprinting has been done very neatly and the proof reading 
hasb been carried out with great car^ In ancient India, the 
scholars hfid produced immense analytical matter for* critical 
stjidies of*th^ subjects. This is specially the case in the matter 
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of the, Vedic studies in ancient times in India. Through such 
publications we are now reviving our ancient traditions. There 
might have been some relapse in Indian scholarship. But the 
achievements of young scholars have shown that Indians are 
capable of keeping the highest standards in analytical faculty, 
critical examination and lucid presentation. This publication is 
not merely a great help for scholars ; it is also a model for 
scholars. 

Editor 


Catalogue of the Anup Sanskrit Library, prepared by Dr. 
C. Kunhan Raja and K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, Fasciculus II, 
Pages 101-200, 1946. * . 

This second fasciculus of the Cathlogiie continues the first 
part of the work which was reviewed in the columns of this 
Bulletin, Vol. IX, part 2, pp. 72-74. The Gita section is completed 
on p. 105 and^che Dharma-s'astra section ranges fi;pm pp. 106 to 200. 
As the fasciculus shows the last entry with the title PaUcadas'a* 
karma the section will continue into the next I'asciculus also. 

The Content of the catalogue for the section on dharmas'astra is 
divided into twenty-two sections. First come the miila smnis. 
The next treats of Acara, the third section on As'auca, fourth on 
• Ahnika, fifth! on Karmavip^ka, sixth on Kahaiiirtjfkya, seventh on 
Kupdavidana, eighth on Jatinir^aya, ninth on Tirtha, tenth on Dana, 
eleventh on Prati§th§, twelfth on Pr^yac'citta thirteenth on 
^lahStmyas, fourteenth on Vivaha, fifteenth on VyavahSra, sixteenth 
on Vrata, Seventeenth on S'anti, eighteenth on S'rSddha, nineteenth 
on SanySsa twentieth on Snfina, the twenty-first oii nihandhas of 
a comprehensive nature and the twenty-secend on Praklrijaka. 

Of these sections the twenty-first section forms the biggest 
single se6tion, and is represented by Numbers 2313 to 2^71. Th% 
section on dharmas'astra begins from No. 1402 and the fkst 
number on p, 200 is 2720. The collection is a fair^ly representa- 
tive one an^l one of 4he*mos^* important collections which contain 
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rare volumes not available in other Libraries. Many of the'manu- 
scripts are dated and the dates range from, A.D. 1414 (p. 108) to 
A.D. 1735 fp. 148). Oi¥e can also notice that the manuscripts 
seem to have originally belonged to groups of scholars as represented 
by families of father, son, grandson and so on. The name 
Sarvavidyanidhana Kavindrac^rya Sarasvati occurs in the list 
several times as the owner of the manuscripts, as also Maijiram etc. 

The section on nibandhas, which is the biggest single section, 
contains the most important of the manuscripts. The Kalpatarn 
of Laksmidhara is represented by five manuscripts containing the 
Grhastha, Rajadharma, Niyatakalaand Vyavahara Kandas (p. 170).' 
The Todarananda is fully represented in all its sections in this 
Library. Prqf. Kane noticing the sections of Todardnandra- 
available to him when h| wrote his first volume oi Xhe Hisiory^ 
of Dharma Sdstr^ in 1930 (pp. 421-423) could mention only some 
of ihe sections and not all the twenty 'One which are represented 
in this Library. • The date df composition of the wo^k is fixed by 
Prof. Kane between 156.5 and 1589 A.D. Some of the manu- 
scripts of Todarananda in the Bikaner Library belong to the time 
of Todar Mai himself as the dates4hey bear are A.D. 1573, 1574, 
and 1582. No. 2250 bears the date A.D. 1680 and relates to 
Sariiskara. The section on Samhita-saukhya is dated A.D. 1645. 

The Catalogue , gives a detailed account of the mjinuscrip^ts in 
a short compass and justifies the name ‘ Cltissified List,' The 
necessary information required regarding any particular manuscript 
is given in six columns. The column on Remarks contains useful* 
information. The present* Catalogue can easily form the basis for 
a future* Descriptive Catalogue with a little more effort and .entry 
into details. The editors^deserve congratulation for having brought 
ouf*this second fasciculus proving the richness or the Bikaner 
Library. The completion of the further parts of the Catalogue 
is ajyaited with pleasure and interest. 


A. N. Krishnan 
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Digvijayatnahakavya by Meghavijayagani^ edited by Pandit 
Ambalal Premchand Saha, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 
1945. Price Rs. 5-12-0. 

This is number 14 in the Singhji Jaina Series published by the 
Bharatiya Vid^^a Bhavan. The* book opens w.ith a life-sketch of 
Babu Shri Bahadur Singhji Singhi who has made a munificent 
endowment for bringing' out these Jain publications, and with an 
account of his activities in connection with the starting of the 
Series. Then after a short preface by Shri. Jinavijayamuni, the 
General Editor of the Series, there is a detailed introduction by the 
editor. After a short notice about the manuscripts and the author 
in general there is a discussion on the works of the author according 
to subjects : Kavya^ Nyaya^ Vyaka^ana^ Jyotisa anid Adhymina. 
Thi^ is followed by brief observations of, the poem and a summary 
of the work. All this is in Gujarati. 

Then comes the text, a Sanskrit poem in 13 cantos describing 
the life of Vfjayaprabhasuri who was the sixty-first in descent from 
Mahavira, the ‘ prophet ’ of Jainism, in the pontifical line. The 
first 24 verses of the first canto are devoted to an invocation to 
the 24 Ttrthankaras ; then Gautama, Indrabhuti and other Gaija- 
dharas, the disciples of Mahavira who is also the 24th of the 
Tfrthankaras, are praised ; this is followed an appreciation of 
good * scholar^ and an attack on bad critics. Then \he story begins 
with a long description of Jambudvipa. The whole of the second 
canto is devoted to a description of Bharatavarsa. The third canto 
deals with the life and teachings of Mahavira. In the next canto 
is described the life of Vijayadevasuri, the sixtieth in descent from 
Mahavira. His direct disciple was VijayaprabhasQri, the hero of 
the poem, whose pilgrimages and social mnd religious works fprm 
the subject matter of the remaining cantos. The fifth, sixth and 
seventh oantos describe his tour to the north, north-east and welt 
respectiyely. The eighth tanto is mainly devoted to the description 
of the city of S'ivapuri (Siroli) and of Pars'vajina^^ankhes'vara 
worshipped .there. The" next «canto describes his pilgrimage from 
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Siroli to Medinipuri through Jalandhar. The following four cantos 
deal with his tour to the east, and contain picturesque descriptions 
of the city of Agra, the rivers Ganges and Jumna, and^ the 
mountain Sammeta, 

There are two tippanis, one by the author himself and the other / 
by the editor, explaining the meanings of difficult words. The text 
is given at the top of the page, and below that come the tippanis. 

The author Meghavijayagaxii is one of the best Jaiua poets, 
and has to his credit as many as 24 works on diverse subjects 
literary and scientific. He is a great Sanskrit scholar with perfect 
mastery over the language. In the work under review the poet * 
conforms to many of the features of the Mahakavya laid down by 

rhetoricians. In the course of the narration there is plenty of*, 

• • • 

occasion for long descriptions of various objects. .The author was, 
a Jaina mcfnk ot the S'vetambara sect, who flourished towards the 
close’ of the seventeenth centAry, artd was a younger contemporary 
of VijayaprabhasSri, the herdJ of the poem. Hence Jiis accounts 
have a historical falue which many other biographical Kavyas like 
the S ahkaravijaya haidly possess. The poem also sheds much light 
on contemporary social and religious conditions of the Jaiqas. But 
the chief attraction of the book liqs in its literary merit. The poem 
is undoubtedly one of the best Sanskrit Mahakavyas of the Jainas. 

The correct reading on page 74, line 2, should Jpe 
instead of On page 17, line 5, the metre requires 

in^ead of 

The editor Sri Ambala Premchand Saha has done his work* 
with meticulous care in a scholarly and thorough manner. The 
printing* and get-up of the book are very good, quite in keeping 

with the other volumeai of the Series. The authorities of the 

• • 

Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan are to be congratulated on the excellent 
wf)rk they, are doing in publishing such important literary works 
littlo known to the general public. 

K. Kunjunni Raja 


8 
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RmafainapradlpikU of AllarSja, Edited by Dr. R. N. Dande- 
kar, 1945. Price Rs. 2-12-0. 

^This is No. 8 in the Bharatiya Vidya Series. This is the first 
time‘ that this work has been edited. It is a small work on Alail- 
kara s'astra dealing with Rase;., in six chapters. The author is 
Allaraja son of Hammira, whom the editor has identified as a king 
of Ranasthambha, one of the many kings whom Allauddin Khilji 
defeated. His date, namely, early in the fourteenth century, fits 
in well with the possible date of the work, as determined from 
citations in it and from references to it. The great difficulty is 
'that an Allaraja is not known to history. It may be, as the editor 
suggests, a name assumed by him. The work deals in the classical 
style, with Bhavas^ Vibhdvas Siud Anubhdvas^ Vyaphicdribhdvas, 
ithe eight Rasas and Bhdvas^ HSvas^etc., of heroines. There is 
an Introductory chapter where the author gives some information 
about himself, that he was the son of Hammira who had conquered 
Konkana. put there is no Hammira whose cofiquest of Konkana 
is known so prominently in history, for this reason the identity 
of the author still remains to be definitely settled. The Notes that 
follow djaw attention to the works on Alatikdra with which the 
statements in the text have intimate relation, among other things. 
There is an index of authors and works mentioned in the text, and 

C ^ 

a concordaijce of passages taken up for illustrations in this text 
which are found in other AlaAkdra works also. The last item in 
the work is an index of stanzas quoted in the work. 

The editorial work has been executed with the usual accuracy 
and thoroughness associated with the name of Dr. Dandekar. The 
Introduction deals exhaustively with the work find the author 
and the date. • 

Editor 


Administration Report of the Archaeological fiepartmenij 
1120 M.B.,* Government of Trvancore by R. Vasndeva Poduval, 
B.A., Director of Archeology,* Trivandrum, 1946, 
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The present report covers the Malabar year 1120, conraspond- 
ing to 1944-1945. The activities of the Department were confined 
to the fields of Expforatjpn, Epigraphy, Conservation and Excava- 
tion. Fifteen inscriptions not hitherto noticed by the Department 
were discovered and deciphered. The dates of these range from 
the thirteenth century A.D. in vatteluttu characters to A.D. 1893 
in Tamil script. The third inscription appears to be a duplicate 
copy of No. 15 of 111 3 M.E. and so is not a new one. 

On the side of conservation six kalmaij^apams, being dated 
monuments and falling between A.D. 1640 and 1775 and known as 
way-side rest houses, were renovated, as they were found to be in* 
a state of decay. 

The excavation activities have proved more fruitful this year., 
A trial excavation at Vejtimala in South Travangore on the sjop^ 
of a hillock sitflated in Kalapafidesam in the Kalkulam Taluq has 
revealed old burial urns, 23 ‘of which have been excavated. Th^ 
shape of the urns* is the same though there, is difference in size. . A 
tabular statement •of the measurements of fhe urns is given' in 
page 4. The pottery unburnt. The belief is that these urns were 
used to put in very old people who on account of age became 
‘ bent-backs ’ and on their death were put in pots along with fried 
paddy, and closed with suitable lids and then buried. 

The secon^ extavation was conducted on the ruijs of the site 
of an old palace in the same Kalkulam Taluq qn a vacant lancf and 
7 furlongs from the Padmanabhapuram palace.* The chief object 
was to verify the tradition of the existence of a subterranean* 
passage connecting the palace of Padmanabhapuram with . the 
place th^t had fallen into ruins on the vacant site. At a depth of 
five feet from the ground a flight of granite steps three feet in length 
was* discovered with four more steps above. The operations were 
interrupted by inceasant rain. The further investigation of the 
site is therSfore likely to prove fruitful and important. * 

A. N. Krishnan 
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Tantrasamuccaya of Narayana with two commentaries, 
1945, Price Rs. 7-0-0. 

This is number 151 in the Tri'^andrum Sanskrit Series 
now published by the University of Travancore. This has 
been very ably edited by the Curator, Prof. V. A. Ramaswami 
Sastri. The text with the commentary called Vimars'ini by 
S'ahkara, the author’s son, had already been published in this very 
series as Nos. 67 and 71 many years ago. The present edition 
contains another commentary also, namely, the Vivarana by an 
unknown author who styles himself as Narayapas^isya ; he is a 
'disciple of the author. Only the first four chapters are included 
in the portion now issued. There is a very critical and scholarly 
introduction in English by the editor, followed by apother in Sans- 
Jkrit by Paijdit N. Rama Sastri. In the^Preface there is a footnote 
where there is a remark about another work of the author named 
Manavavastulaksana or Mdnavasamticcaya or Manusyalakmna^ 
that the napie SatpaTicds'ikd given to it in the Adyar Library 
Bulletin in Vol. vi, pp. 41 to 51 is wrong. ^That is the name- 
which the Adyar Manuscript gives to thee work. After the text 
portion there are some very useful indices : verse index, index of 
citations in the commentaries, variant readings of the second 
commentary Vivarana, index of Mantras cited in the text and in 
the commei]»taries and variant readings of the *text^ Except in the 
matter of the paper used and the printing and the get up, the 
edition has been* executed with great skill. A work of this impert- 
*ance deserves better presentation sp far as the form is concerned, 
besides the plan and execution. 

^Editor 


Kavya-vichar^ Gujarati Sahitya Parishad, Bombay, pp. 304. 
Price Rs. 4. * * 

This is a translation of Dr. S. N. Das Gupta’s Bengali book 
of the same name, by Mr. Nagindas Parekh. Itcis a manual of 
Sanskrit literary criticism. 
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It contains chapters on Grammar and Alamkara, the •ancient 

writers on Alamkara^ the merits and faults of drama, on expression, 

idealism, Aesthetic quality, on Rasa and Kavya, and on DJivani. 

Samskrta illustrations are quoted and explained to illustrate the 

principles. In the end the opinyions of western writers on these 
% • • 
subjects are given with reference to the views given. 

The book fs a very useful one as it presents the standard views 

of Samskrta writers in a form in which the reader can grasp them. 

The book fulfils a need in vernacular literature and deserves 

translation in other vernaculars. 

P.B.N. 


' Krsnarjifnaxnjdyaticiiaham by Venkataramayajvan (Copies 
from C. V. \ienkatarama, Dikshitar, Vadakkanthara Village,' 
Palghat), 1944, pp. 45, Prrce Re. 1. • * 

This is a modern* dramatization of the well-known epic incident 
connected with the PSndavas while they were in exile, of how a 
gandharva, Gaya by name, offended S'ri Krsna somehow and sought 
thereafter the refuge of Arjuna who had to defend him against his 
own “guide* ghilcsopher and friend.” The author^ is unexperi- 
enced writer with* a large number of comppsitionsT literary and* 
s'^straic, to his credit. The present drama in five acts is one more 
proof of his literar/ ability. The language in which it is writtep 
is easy, effortless and elegant ; but it is to be wished that the author 
were stricter in the observance of the rules of grammar. Op p. 18, 
for instance, sf is preferable to and to 

Otherwise this little book is an excellent addition to Sanskrit litera- 
ture contributed by contemporary writers. 


H. G. Marahari 
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^ Kamas^uddhi, An One-Act play, by Pr. V. Raghavan, Pub- 
lished by the Amrtavatlii, pp. 8. 1946. 

This is an One-Act play composed on^the basis of the Kumdra- 
samhhava of Kididasa ; but the original plot is slightly emended 
here in that Cupid, not S'iva, is now the hero, and Rati, not 
Parvati, the heroine. The play is a useful addition to current 
popular literature in Sanscrit. 

H. G. Narahari 


Vernal Blooms^ by Wm. Quan Judge, The Theosophy Co., 
Los Angeles, 1946. , ' 

A Golden JuhUee Memorial of the work of W,m. Quan Judge, 
a founding-member of the first Lodge of The Theosophical Society 
arid one of its early Vice-Presidents, the volume contains articles 

< c 

on Theosoplfy as applied to metaphysics, methods of service, 
psychic and spiritual powers, historical notes, and is enriched with 
reminiscences of Madame Blavatsky. 


A. H. P. 



DR. S. KRISHNASWAMI AlYANGAR 


In the dea^ of the late Bewan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishha- 
swami Aiyan^ar, Indian historical scholarship has become 
very much poorer. Born on the* 15th of April, 1871, 
Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar took the degree in Physics and 
then turned to the study of History. He took his M.A. 
degree in it in 18^9. He soon became an Assistant in the 
Central College, Bangalore. In his spare hours he devoted 
his* time to research especially in South Indian History. His 
papers on Aie Cola Ascendancy and Cola Administrattoh 
written in 1901 attracted the attention o£ L3r. Hultzsch, ttte 
then Epigr^^^hist in Madras. The next notable paper was on 
th^ Life and Times of Ramanuja, which was of help to 
Justices Sir S.^Subramani Ai3\ar and Sir Ralph Benson in 
deciding a case involving the rigl^s of the Govindaraja Shrine 
at Chidambaram. *When he continued to be a professor in 
Central College, he cooperated with F. J. Richards and 
Rev, Fr. Tabard in the foundation of the Mythic Society, 
Bangalor^e. • His^book on Ancient India published in 1911 
enabled hini^ to . occupy the chair of Indian Aiistor}* and 
Archaeology in the University of Madras in 1914. He con- 
tinued to be the * University Professor till 1929 when he 
retired. It may be truly'said of him that he maintained the 
.dignity of hfs profession*. 

Soon after he became the University Professor, his* name 
bppame well known ki All India, and that enlightened Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University, Sir Asutosh Mukerjee, 
ftot only# invited him to deliver the Readership lectures under 
tha auspices of that University but also made that University 
confer on l|im the Honorary Doctorate. His works won the 
appreciation ’and approval of AUrIndta scholars who elected 
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him as .the General President of the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference, and All-India Indian History Congress, He was 
soon appointed a . full member of .the Indian Historical 
Records Commission. He was further nominated as one of 
the honorary correspondents of the Archaeological Survey 
of India. The Asiatic Society of Bengal elected him one of 
their Fellows in 1931. , 

Dr. Aiyangar was a pioneer in the held of research in 
South Indian History. He dived deep into the mass of 
Tamil literature and inscriptions and wrote on the history 
of the Colas, Pallavas and Vijayanagar. The late Sewell 
acknowledged his scholarship with gusto. He was connected 
with the Indian Antiquary as one of its editors^ and was for 
several years the editor of the Journal of Indian History. 
The one notable service done by Dr. Krishnpwami Aiyangar 
was to found a school of South Indian History and give 
helpful guidance to a number of young men who in their turn 
havfe become first rate historians. The Government conferred 
on him the title of Dewan Bahadur in appreciation of his 
services to the cause of higher education while the Mysore 
University recently honoured him with the degree of Doctor 
of Letters. Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan spoke of him as the doyen 
of Indian Hj'storians. Though his body has parsed away, yet 
he is bound to live long by his several books, all of them 
. original and learned. 

. V. R. R. Dikshitar 


We '.deeply regret to learn of the demise of Pandit Madafi 
Mohan Malaviyaji on 12th November 1946, as we go to 'ihe 
press. A detailed notice will appear in the i^ext issue of 
this Bulletin, > 
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The formal ceremony of presenting Dr. C. Kunhan Raja 
with the Volume of studies fn his honour wa^ conducted at 
Nagpur on Si^nday October, 20, 1946 at 5-30 p.m. in the 
Science College Hall of the Nagpur University during the 
days when the XIII All India Oriental Conference was in 
session. Mahamahopadhyaya P. V. Kane, the well-known 
Sanskrit scholar, was proposed to the chair by Dr. Olivier 
Lac 5 )mbe of Paris, the Cultural Attache to the French Con- 
sulate Genergl, Calcutta. .Prof. S. K. Belvalkar seconded th^* 
proposal and ^as supported by Dr. K. pctdavarma. *The 
Secretary pregented^the official report of the Committee. Prof. 
H.^ D. Velankar spoke a few words about the career and work 
of Dr. Kunhan ^aja. He spoke of how Dr. RajS inspired all 
who came into contact* with him by his deep learning, his 
devotion to work and the energy he put forth in all his 
scholarly pursuits. Added to this was his very cheerful nature, 
a buoyant spirit and a very enthusiastic perseverance. His 
work in the ^adfas University and in the Adyy Library is 
well-known to all. Recently he has been able to recover 
the rich collection ^ of manuscripts in Bik^ifer for Sanskrit 
scholars by organizing the .Anup Sanskrit Library and direct^ 
ing its many-sided activities. He has now started work on 
the Jaipur Palace collection of old manuscripts, and dt is 
hoped that there too he will be equally successful. His many 
publications, both as books and a5 articles, have made his 
nime known in all the countries. This Volume that is now 
beir^ presented to him is a fitting recognition of his long years 
of useful w (Jrk and it should be our wish and prayer that he 
,m'Jy have many more yea,rs of life* to contirtue the great work. 
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In presenting the Volume to Dr. Raja, Mahamahopadhyaya 
P. V. Kane stated that Dr. Raja was a familiar figure at these 
conferences for many years now and that he had known him 
also for a long time. Though Dr. Raja came to a very 
responsible aicd high position as Head of thc^Sanskrit Depart- 
ment of the Madras University rather early in life, he 
has done full justice to the position assigned to him. He 
has done great work in the Madras University and also in 
the Adyar Library. He organized the Anup Sanskrit Library at 
J^ikaner and is now extending his activities to other places like 
Jaipur. Continuing, the Mahamahopadhyaya said that he. was 
.very happy to have this opportunity of associating himself with 
such a function. Dr. Raja, he said, tplly deserved the honour. 
He has had a brilliant past and has a very brfght future also. 

" Dr. Kunhan Raja, who rose up to thank those who confer- 
red on him this hoi\our, said that vvhile expressing his gratitude 
for the great honour done to him he'could not avoid feeling that 
a great responsibility was being placed onTiis shoulders by his 
friends \^hich, he was afraid, he might not be able to bear. 
When he thought of the many persons who associated them- 
selves with ^ the presentation and the valuable contributions in 
the Volume*, his h^art trembled not kno^wfng how' he could do 
justice to such ^ great distinction shown to him. He regarded 
ihe contributions in the Volume as a direction from his 
friends regarding the standards that be is expected to keep up 
in his own researches. He promised to do, all that waS 
possible to come up to the expectation of his friends. He 
considered it even a greater honour that such a Volume should 
have be^m given to him by so great a scholar as M^hamahci- 
padhyaya P. V. Kane. The popular doctrine of evolution does 
not seem to fit; in with the state of affairs prq^ailing in the 
world to day. Wc find decadence and degeneration eveiy- 
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where, and this is ^11 the more pronounced in the* rfealm of 
scholarship. tIiu^ the natural course of events stands in his 
way of even hoping To come up anywhere near what the 
Mahamahopadhyaya has himself achieved in the field of 
scholarship. Byt work would be the ideal that he would be 
keeping before him in all his research activities. He had to 
struggle against' many adverse circumstances which it has 
been the lot of Sanskritists to encounter. But Dr. Raja 
confessed that he could call himself lucky in many other 
respects. He had the great privilege of having been trained 
by^reat scholars like Panditaraja Rama Pisharoti, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya I^uppuswami S^astri, Geldner and Macdonell. d*n 
the University he ha/ full co-operation fr#m his collogues. 
In the Ad^’ar .Library he has nothing but kindness and 
htUp from the Director, Capt! G. Srinivasamurti, and the. 
successive Presidents of the Theosophical Soctety. He* has 
been able to train many s’tudents some of whom have already 
made their mark *in first class research. He was closely 
associated in his work with many important scholars in other 
parts of India. Recently it was his privilege to have been 
able to organize the Anup Sanskrit Library at BiJ^aner, and is 
now engaged in ‘examining the rich collection of manuscripts 
at Jaipur. The rulers of the different steles of India have 
preserved for scholars a wealth of which India will one day be 
proud. An<l in giving the necessary facilities for the organiza- 
*i;ion of* these libraries, these rulers are only continuing th^ noble 
tradition of their gre^t ancestors who considered it thefir chief 
duty to give patronage to scholarship. This is but natural for 
we can speak of each one of them along with Kalidasjl : 
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Dh' Raja said that it has always been his policy to put 
forth as much energy to his work he could command 
whenever there was difficulty, so thaV it may be overcome. 
But when there was encouragement from others, as in the 
present case, he would put forth even greater ^lergy to justify 
such an encouragement. It was always his prayer that 
success may not rouse in him the feeling that his position had 
become secure and that he could take rest on the way. In 
order to avoid such a situation arising he would even pray, as 
KuntI Devi did in the Bhagavata, that there might be troubles 
and adversities ever in his path at every step. <• 

He once again thanked all who were responsible for that 
day which be would regard as the proudest in his life. 

Prof. N. A. Gore proposed the vote of thanlcs on behalf 
of the Committee. ' * 

Xhe function was attended by many of the prominent 
delegates to the Conference. Many prominent persons from 
the locality, some representing local literary and cultural 
associations, were also present. Among those who sent mes- 
sages. for the occasion are the following : 

1. ^ The Elayaraja of Cochin 

2. * Sirdar^ Major K. M. Panikkart“' 

3. Siii V. T. Krishnamachari 

4. Sir S. M. Bapna 

5. Dr. J. H. Cousins 

6. Capt. G. Srinivasa Murti 

7. Srimati Sophia Wadia , 

8. Prof. Louis Renou, Paris 

;9, Prof. F. W. Tliomas, Oxford. 

H. G. Narahar^ 

Secretary 

Printed anti Pnblished C. Stbbarayudu at the Vasanta Press, The ) 
Theosophical Society, Adyar,* Madras— P; I. C. No. 85-10-12-46. 
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On 1st January 1936, Dr. G. S. Ai undale, President of The Theoso- 
phical Society, formally announced the establishment of the^ Adyar 
Library Association, ^ in grateful memory of the Founder of the Adyar 
Library, Colonel Henry, Steele Olcott. 

Rules of The Adyar Library Association 

^ • • • 

I. The Association shall be called the Adyar Library 

Association. 

II. The general object of the Association shall be to develop- 
the Adyar Library as the International Centre for Eastern and 
Western cultural studies and researches in the light of Theosophy — 

“ cultural ” taken in its broadest sense as including Philosophy, 
Scienc^ Religion and Art. * 

III. For ike furtherance qf this object the Association is : 

1. To Collect ancl preserve the necessary books and manu- 

•script^for the ^dyar Library ; 

• • 

2. To orect, furnish, and maintain the required buildings" 

for jhe Adyar .Library ; 

3. To establish fellowships and Scholarships ; 

4. To hold regular meetings and conferences, at least 

once a year ; 

5. To receive and administer donations and subscriptiens ; 

• • 

6. Tc^ other things judged conducivetto the general. 

object.? • ^ ’ 

• , 

IV. There shall "be three classes of Membership : (l) Ordinary 
Meinljers, who pay an annual ’subscription of Re. 1 ; (2) Corporate 
Members, who pay an annual subscription of Rs. 6 ; (3) Life Members, 

donate Rs. 600. The Corporate and Life-Members shall.receive 
the Adyar Library Btdletin gratis. Such of them as are resident in 
Mad{^9*may be permitted ta'borrow books on a deposit of Rs. 20. 

• • 

• The publications of the Library will be sold at a discount 
of 10% to the members of the Adyar Library Association. A complete 
set cjt the A&a^r Library Publications will be presented ,to Life- 
Members. * * 
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Director : Dr. G. Srinivasa Murti. B.A., B.L., M.B. & C.M., 

Vaidyaratna 

Jt. Director and Curator for Western J^edion 
A. J. Hamerster 

Curator for Eastern Section 

Pref. C. Kunhan Raja,' M.A,, D.Phil. (Oxon.) 
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